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PREFACE. 



"It is a shame," Linnseus observed, " for a man to in- 
habit and be ignorant of his native country." The 
present series of Handbooks, from the Reculvers to the 
Land's End, is designed to be an illustration of the South 
Coast of Ikigland. Our little volumes will not be too 
large for the traveller's pocket, as he mounts the hill, 
skirts the shore, studies the old or modem town, notes 
the scenery, and learns the topography of each district. 
Information has been provided for the student of pictures, 
the artist, the observer of nature, and the antiquarian. 

We would hope, that our pages pointing out the objects 
of real interest, and recalling those events and men which 
have given life, and the modes of thought which have 
imparted a romance to places, may meet a welcome from 
the reader. It has been our endeavour to divest them 
of the wearisome minuteness of d local guide, and the 
tantalising meagreness and cross-references of the road- 
book. We have presimied that the tourist will select 
at least a temporary place of residence, which he will 
make the centre or starting point of his excursions ; and, 
therefore, have selected the chief towns of resort along the 
coast, adding a description of their immediate or more 
remote neighbourhood. 

These pages will be found to contain, we hope, that 
amount of information which an intelligent host would 
communicate to his guest, or the visitor be glad to ac- 
quire, and retain embodied in a book, as a memorial of a 
time which we heartily desire may be enjoyed with good 
health, a Ught heart, and under a sunny sky. The time 
and the purse of the tourist have been duly cared for, for 
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no expensive or uninteresting excursion has been sug- 
gested, and no unnecessary details have been admitted. 

If our pages prove a convenient remembrance of facts 
and men, while they allure from the customary indolence 
and trifling of the seaside hohday to a study of nature, 
and investigation of the things of fame and interest 
that lie within the compass of a walk, or if they beguile 
the weariness of an hour of sickness, the time and re- 
search which we have bestowed upon them will not have 
been devoted in vain. 

Let us honestly avow, in conclusion, that we have 
undertaken the ambitious task of persuading our readers 
that their own coimtry has attractions superior to those 
of the Ccmtinent. Wandering, as too many do, ignorant 
of foreign languages, and without a previous acquaintance 
with the history of the places visited, whilst they make 
only an inconsiderable stay in town and coimtry, our 
hasty travellers will continue to return, to use Bacon's 
words, " hooded and without profit" as they went. In 
England the ordinary education has prepared the tourist 
not to omit what is observable. 
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DEVON. 



23. Sidmonfh. (Boyal York : Marine : London). Walks : — 

Otterton, Landslip, Budleigh Salterton Peak HiU, 
Knowle Ck)ttage, Sidfoid, Sidbniy, Branscombe. Drives. 
— ^Lyme-Begis, Beer, Seaton, Exmonth, Exeter ; (by coach 
daily) Bndleigh-Salterton. 

24. Budleigh Salterton. (Rolle's Arms). TFoWw.— Hayes 

Otterton, BicUm Park, Woodbury Common, by Knowle 
to East Budleigh. Exeter (by coach), Sidmouth, Ladram 
Bay, Budleigh-Salterton. 

25. Staxoross. (Courtney Arms). 

26. Exmonth. (London: Globe). Walks: — ^Withycombe, 

St, John's in the WUdemess, Budleigh Salterton. Drives: 
— Sidmouth, Exeter, Ottery St, Mary, By water. Star- 
cross, Dawlish, Teignmouth. 

27. DawlisL (New London : York). Walks : — Luscombe, 

Haldon HtU, Oak Hill, Holcombe Down, Ashcombe, 
Starcross. Drives: — Exeter, Torquay. By water. Ex- 
mouth., or by the Warren, thence by ferry. 

28 Teignmouth, three miles from Dawlish ; (London : 
Queen's ). Walks, — Shaldon, Bishop's Teignton, Dawlish . 
By railway, Torquay, Starcross, King's Kerswell. By 
water, Bahbioonibe, Dawlish, Exmonth, Sidmouth. Drives: 
— ^Ugbrooke Park and Ohudleigh Bocks, by Haldon and 
Ideford ; returning by Kingsteignton, DawUsh, and Star- 
cross, by Mount Pleasant ; Heytor Bocks, Becky Falls 
and Lustleigh by Teigngrace, returning by Preston; 
Berry Pomeroy by Newton, returning by King's Kerswell 
and Haccombe; Babbicombe, Dartmouth. 

29. Torqnay. (^yal * Hoarder's). Walks. — Paignton, Bab- 
hicombe, Ansteys Cove, Kent's Hole, Public Gktrdens, 
Tor Abbey, Kshopstowe. Drives: — Cockington Court, 
CompUm CasUey Dartington HaU, Dartmouth, Totness, 
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By water, Brixham, Dartmouth, Exmouth. By railway, 
Teignmouth, Dawlish, Starcross, Exeter. 

30. TorcrOBS. (Sand's Hotel). Excursions. — Start, Prawle 

Point, Dartmouth, Salcombe. 

31. Plymonfh. (Boyal: Globe). Excursiom: — Brent Tor, 

Endsleigh, Totness, Mount Edgecumbe, Breakwater, Whit- 
sand Bay, St. Germans, Tavistock, Ivy Bridge, Plymp- 
ton, Bedford ; by Cremill to Maker, Rame Head and 
Cawsand, Oreston Quarries, Saltram Park, J^ic^Zeig^ Vale. 
By water, Eddystone Lighthouse, Trematon CasHe, up the 
Tamar to Cothde and Morwellham. Chief objects of inte- 
rest, — Citadel, Dockyard, Victualling Etsahlishment, Albert 
Bridge. 

32. InstOW. (Marine.) Excursions: — Bideford, Appledore, 

Barnstaple, Clovelly, Pebble Bidge, Northam, The Hobby, 
Wear Giford, Hartland Abbey. 

33. Hfracombe. (Clarence : Britannia). Walks: — Hole, under 

Hillsborough; to the east of Billage Point, Sampson's 
Caves; by Cliff Road to Watermouth and Watermouth 
Castle, Smallmouth Caves. Berrynarbor Manor House 
and Church, Combmartin; by Barnstaple Road, Comb- 
martin Church, Newberry Rocks, Sandabay, Trentishoe 
Downs, Heddon's Mouth; &om Wildersmouth, passing 
the tunnel beaches and Arragonite Bay, up the steps 
in the cliff to the Tors. Drives. — ^Bridgewater, Braunton 
Burrows, Lynmouth. 

34. Lynmoufh. (Lyndcde : atLynton, Valley of Rocks, Castle). 

Excursions, — Valley of Bocks, Waters-Meet, Lee Bay, 
Glenthome, Heddon's Mouth, Simonsbath, Porlock, 
Culbone, Ilfracombe. 

CORNWALL. 

35. Bnde. ( Falcon). Excursions : — Tinta^el, Moorwinstow, 

Kilkhampton Church, BoscasUe, St. Nighton*s Keeve. 

36. Penzance. (Western: Union). Excursions: — St, Michaels 

Mount, Land's End, BotaUack Mine, Logan Stone, Druidical 
Circles. Chief object of interest. — Museum of Geological 
Society. 
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SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAITD. 



DEVOir ASH COSNWAIL. 

** Lovely Devonia, land of flowers and songs. 
To thee the duteous lay. Thou hast a cloud 
For ever in thy sky — ^a hreeze — a shower 
For ever on thy meads ; yet where shall man, 
Pursuing spring around the globe, refresh 
His eye with scenes more beauteous than adorn 
Thy fields of matchless verdure ?** 

Each portion of the southern coast of England has its 
peculiar charm : Kent, historical associations ; Sussex, its 
shaggy weald, smooth downs, and gay haunts ^f fashion ; 
Hampshire, its ports, forests, and ancient churches; 
Dorset, broad downs, sandy heaths, and cliffs fvill of interest 
to the geologist ; Cornwall, its mines and rugged grandeur ; 
but Devon, called by the Britons ** The Hills and Mines," 
and by the Welsh ** Land of deep VaUeys," may claim, as re- 
gards both land and sea, to be the Italy and Mediterranean 
of the north; while here pastoral vaUeys are not sim- 
burnt, and the waves, chequered with the shadows of 
clouds, present no monotonous spectacle. Fruitful vale 
and verdant hill approach the water's edge ; the rich 
dewy green of the sc^iery rivals that of the Emerald Isle ; 
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and the climate is soft, luxurious, enervating ; and yet the 
Bong of the nightingale was never heard here in its woods 
and copses. It possesses a beauty that cannot be beheld 
elsewhere, and, therefore, strikes the visitor with a hidden 
pleasure, elevating as it enriches the mind with a new idea 
of nature's excellency. 

The great and Uttle bustard were found in Devonshire, 
and at Eingsbridge the Cirl-bunting has been shot, and in 
July, 1840, the squacco. 

The county of Devon, in the time of Henry I., gave the 
title of earl to the family of de Redvers ; the title in 
1334 passed into the line of the Courtenays. August 7, 
1618, William Cavendish was created Earl of Devonshire ; 
and May 12, 1694, his descendant was raised to the rank 
of a duke. ** The gentlemen of Devon," said Queen Eliza- 
beth, ''are aU bom courtiers, with a becoming con- 
fidence." 

The first watering-place on the coast of Devon is 



SEATON. 

Seaton gave the title of baron to Sir John Colbome (Dec, 
14, 1839). The village lies between the Culverhole Point 
on the east, and Beer-head on the west; it boasts a 
Danish encampment (the Honey (Koenig^s) ditches). In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, the villagers were foiled in their 
intention ot turning the course of the river Axe, clearing 
away the pebbly bar, and constructing a cob-pier. At 
White-CUff the old folks averred that during a long 
summer-day, while the sun was darkened. King Athelstane 
waged battle with the Danes, fighting wearily from Brune- 
dune to Axminster, where he buried five fallen kings, 
six thousand foemen, and his own martial bishop of Sher- 
borne. At Southdown the queen's wedding-robe of laoe 
was made. In the cUfis eastward of the Axe the chalk 
occupies the upper portion, the centre is composed of 
green-sand, and the lower part of has ; westward, the 
chalk dips rapidly in that direction, and Ues frequently in 
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sliattered masses along the shore. It contains Pentacri- 
nites, caput — Medusas, briareus, subangularis, basalti- 
formis, terebratulae, and pecten. The valley of the Sid 
and Coly is composed of red marl, as is the lower part of 
the vale of the Ax. Seaton is eight miles from Lyme Regis, 
and six from Axminster. The little mouths or bays of 
Branscombe and Weston along the coast westward, with steep 
lofby headlands, like natural towers, are very striking. 
Here the labourer is ^een frequently with his team 
ploughing on the very edge of a chflf, shaggy with hanging 
plants or trailing ivy, whilst against its tall crimson or 
parti-coloured sides flicker quick moving grey or white 
spots — the wings of the sea-birds. To the west, U mile, 
is Bebe, with a picturesque glen and rippling stream 
flecked with beads of foam, and scattering its tiny spray 
like the fringes of a silvery scarf; while the decrepit 
cottages and a rugged beach with picturesque boats, pre- 
sent interesting objects to the artist's eye. Once notorious 
for Jack Ratterbury, the Rob Roy of the West, and other 
locally historic smugglers— expert and daring men, who 
when overtaken by a storm would lash together their con- 
traband tubs, and form a raft round their open boats — 
Bere is now as quiet as it is quaint. In 1770, Mr. Luttrell 
mentioned in the House of Commons, as a circumstance 
without parallel in the memory of man, that owing to 
the rigours of the press-gang on this coast, Exeter had not 
been supplied with flsh for upwards of a fortnight. 

At the distance of 2i miles eastward we reach Ax- 
HOUTH, which is situated near Hawksdown Hill, an emi- 
nence with the remains of a Roman camp. The church 
has a Norman doorway ; and on the wall may be seen a 
copper bolt, inserted in 1837 by order of the surveyors 
employed to determine the relative levels of the English 
and Bristol channels. Telford proposed, m 1825, to con- 
nect them by a ship canal, to be made from Bere Road, in 
Seaton Bay, to Bridgewater Bay. The Vinca Minor is 
found here. The other places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood are Colyton (the Town on the river Coly) with 
a fine cruciform church, Perpendicular; having a stone 
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parclose to the south transept, and the altar-tomb of 
Margaret Courtenay, granddaughter of Edward IV. ; the 
tower is octagonal in the uppermost storj, the vicarage 
was built 1524 ; Cdcombe Castle, once a seat of the Courte- 
nays earls of Devon, now a f^rm-house ; the gatehouse 
of Shute ; and the farmhouse of Ashe, near Musbury, the 
birthplace of the great Duke of Marlborough, July 5, 1650 ; 
stand in the midst of a circle of Roman camps. 



SIDMOUTH 

Nestles in a clefb-like vaUey, a gentle descent between two 
steeps, intersected by a rivulet called the Sid, which 
ripples out of a Uttle pool into the sea. The two high 
promontories which flank it are Salcombe Hill on the east, 
and High Peak on the west. They are very lofty eminences, 
600 feet in height, abrupt but not rocky, rich pastures ex- 
tending to their very brows, the sharp outlines of which 
are softened by hanging plants, constantly swaying to the 
breeze. The soil is marl and old red sandstone, capped with 
green-sand ; seams of grey and yellow traverse the broad 
spaces of crimson. Flints fallen from the chalk form the 
shingle along a shore streaked at intervals by ruddy 
rivulets, which, trickling from the land-springs, are tinted 
by the eai'th above. Rubia peregrina, lathyrus aphaca, 
L. sylvestris, splachnum ampullaceum, and crambe 
maritima are found here ; and among the pebbles, chalce- 
dony, moss-agate, and jaspers— red, yellow, and green. 
Part of the east cliff fell in 1849, and about forty years 
since a mass 70 ft. high, and 175 ft. in circumference, sUd 
down from the High Peak into the sea, and grounded half a 
mile from the shore ; it was covered with fossils, and a 
hard ferruginous substance. In 1811 an attempt was 
made to construct a harbour here, but it failed. The Obit- 
rock, an interesting break in the sea view, Mich the fish- 
ermen visitejd in annual procession, fell during a terrible 
storm, which tore up the beach, Nov. 29, 1824. In 1840, 
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a bronze Chiron, the head of a Eoman standard, 7 inches 
long, was found under the cliff; it probably belonged to a 
cohort of the 11th legion of Carausius. The church of St. 
Nicholas (H. F. Hamilton, V.) is of the fifteenth century ; 
it contains a monument to Dr. Currie, the biographer of 
Bums. There is also a chapel (H. Gibbes, P. C.) dedicated 
to All Saints. The esplanade and sea-wall, 1700 ft. long, 
were built by G. H. Juhan in 1838. The town contributed 
two small ships to the siege of Calais. At Woodbrook 
Glen the Duke of Kent died, 1820; the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire resides on the terrace. Knowle Cottage, con- 
taining a curious miscellaneous collection made by 
Mr. Fish, is open on Mondays to the public. David 
Roberts was here making some of his exquisite sketches in 
1845. The population of the town in 1831 was 3126, in 
1851, 3441. Sidmouth gives the title of viscoimt to the 
fomily of Addington (Jan. 12, 1805). 

Salcombe Hill commands a magnificent panorama, ex- 
tending over a circle of from thirty to forty miles. Sal- 
oombe Regis (two miles) has the distinction of having been 
the last place which held out for Charles I. in Devon ; its- 
fort was coiyipelled to surrender, June 1646. The church 
of SS. Mary and Peter has a Norman tower. The 
church of St. Giles, Sidbury, is mixed Norman and Per- 
pendicular. On Sidbury HiU (4^ miles) is a Roman camp 
on the narrow tongue of the hill, with a single entrance : 
the camp is 1400 ft. long, by 300 ft. broad. Sidford (two 
miles) was the scene of a narrow escape of Charles II. from 
his pursuers. At Ladi'am Bay, westward, the view is very 
fine, with the waves ever chafing and booming under the 
cliff, in which a natural arch has been hollowed out by the 
billows of the eternal sea. At Nattington (three miles) was 
bom the learned Dr. John Conant. 

Ottery St, Mary, which derives its name from its situa- 
tion on the river-bank (Otter-rie) is six miles north from 
Sidmouth. The ancient church of SS. Mary and Edward 
was given by Edward the Confessor to the cathedral of 
Kouen, but in 1335 Bishop Grandison converted it into a 
collegiate church, Walter Bronescombe, Bishop of Exeter 
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1257 — 1280, commenced the re-building, and Bishop 
Grandison completed the structure in the latter end of the 
fourteenth century. The Dorset chapel, which is of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and situated on the 
north-west side of the nave, has the arms of Bishops 
Courtenay, 1478— 87, and Veysey, 1519. The north tower 
is crowned with a spire. 

The exterior is bold and simple, the grouping of the 
towers, chapels, and porches effective. The west front 
presents three stories; in the lower is a deeply recessed 
doorway, parted by a pillar; above it are five lancets 
included in a segmental arch; in the gable is a niche, 
with the mutilated image of St. Mary between two tre- 
foiled hghts. The south porch was built before 1587. 
The aisle windows are of two-lights ; the clerestory has 
three trefoiled lights within a segmental arch. The para- 
pet, of the sixteenth century, is battlemented. The south 
tower is Early English : in the upper story there are three 
lancets on each face, under a string course enriched with 
corbel-heads : the parapet is pierced with trefoiled open- 
ings ; short pinnacles flank the angles. The ritual choir 
extends three bays into the nave, and is laid with Minton*s 
tiles. The chancel is of six bays, and resembles the nave ; 
the parapet, however, is not embattled. From the fourth 
bay projects an Early English chapel, with a parvise above 
it. The Lady Chapel of three bays is Decorated. The 
east end has an eight-light window, with a canopied niche 
on either side. In the gable, which is crowned with a cross, 
are three niches. The Dorset, or north-west chapel, is Per- 
pendicular, corresponding with the nave, and of six bays, 
which are separated by buttresses of three stages. The 
windows are of three lights, and the parapet battlemented. 
The central bay is filled by a porch and parvise. In the 
interior the nave piers support two centred arches ; over 
each, in place of a triforium, there is a niche for a statue ; 
the ceiling is two-centred and simple ; that of the aisles 
four-centred. The Dorset chapel has a rich fan-traceried 
groining and pierced pendants; the corbels represent 
angels. The roofis of the transepts are groined. The 
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stilted central' lancets upon the east side denote the site 
of an altar. In the choir the ceiling resembles, but is, 
more elaborate than, that of the nave. 

The reredos of stone was restored by Blore. The high 
pace is elevated upon three steps ; behind the altar are 
five canopied niches, once filled with pictures. On either 
side are three trefoiled niches, with brackets for images. 
Above a string course are three very large canopied niches 
for groups of statuary, set between buttressed panels. 
Three other niches, which once probably contained a rood 
with SS. Mary and John, fill the arch above a rich and 
embattled cornice. 

About sixty years ago the beautiful oak rood-screen was 
removed ; in the north aisle the bench ends are late 15th 
century work ; the ancient misereres have been restored 
to the choir ; five on each side with a single return, are set 
in the third bay eastward from the transept, which is 
parted ofi* from it by a low soUd screen of oak. To the 
eastward two stone steps lead up to a vacant bay before 
the sanctuary, which is fenced in by a screen formed out 
of a parclose of the 14th century. A rich pavement is laid 
down, round an altar of old woodwork, covered with a stone 
slab. There are three beautiful canopied sedilia of stone 
on the south side. The Lady Chapel is parted ofi* from 
the ambulatory by a beautiful stone gallery, supported on 
six shafts of Purbeck marble, reconstructed by Woodyer ; 
tiles have been laid down, and stall work introduced. 
There are four ^ stone sediHa on the south, with a water- 
drain. The only monuments of interest are the eflSgies of 
Sir Otho Grandison, brother of the founder (died May 23, 
1360), and of Beatrix Malmaynes, his wife, reposing under 
rich gabled canopies ; and an incised stone to Archdeacon 
Northwood, the brass of which is gone. The organ is in 
the south transept. 

The church of St. Mary, Ottery, consists of a Deco- 
rated nave of five bays, with Early English aisles ; a 
choir of the same period, the Early English aisles of 
which were chantries, St. Stephen's on the north, and 
*St. Catharine's on the south ; they have been restored 
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by Rev. R. Podmore ; two Early English transept towers, 
as at Exeter, Narbonne, and Chalons-sui*-Mame ; and 
a Lady Chapel, Decorated, which has been restored for 
morning prayer by Mr. Woodyer. On the south side of 
the chapel are two windows of stained glass by O'Connor, 
one of them being a memorial to the late vicar, G. Smith. 
On the north side, the glazing of the north-east window is 
by O'Connor and that of the west lights by Warrington. 
In the lateral chapels the east windows are by Hardman, 
from designs by Pugin, on the north representing the 
Majesty, on the south the Crucifixion. The five small 
lancets in the north choir aisle are filled with glass by 
Warrington. The subject of the six*light west window of 
the north-west chapel, built by Cicely, Marchioness of 
Dorset, is the Transfiguration, by Wailes, who also glazed 
the great west window. Round the walls of the church 
will be observed quatrefoils representing the Blessed 
Virgin bearing a cross ; they mark the spots which the 
bishop marked at the consecration with the Holy Chrism. 
Polychrome has been introduced along the vaulting, on the 
principles recommended by Buskin and Chevreul ; a rich 
effect of colour is produced, a harmonious but chastened 
brightness. But even in the places it has not touched it 
is remarkable how the impressive attributes of ancient 
architecture lie open, legible to every eye. Not one pro- 
minent feature exists in vain, or requires artificial illumi- 
nation or pictorial effect. The beauty is distinct to the 
eye of him who imderstands neither the artistic merit nor 
the subtle lore of the builder; who only perceives the 
effect, but cannot follow out the science and invention, 
method and emotion, finish and fire, which ministered with 
deep-wrought foliage, twisted traceries, and burning pane 
to the luxury of the gaze. The whole church possesses a 
charm of contrast, a mingling of richness and simplicity, 
which endows it with a grace to which more imposing 
structures can offer no pretension. Coleridge, who often in 
early boyhood trod these aisles, no doubt was thinking of 
them when he wrote, ** Qothic architecture impresses the 
beholder with a sense of annihilation ; he becomes, as if 
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were, a part of the work contemplated. An endless com- 
plexity and variety are united in one whole, the plan of 
which is not distinct from the execution. A Gothic 
cathedral is the petrifaction of our religion." Words- 
worth has exquisitely expressed the same idea. 

" The bright work stood still, 
And might of its own beauty hare been proud, 
But it was fashioned, and to God was Towed, 
By virtues that difitised^in every part 
Spirit divine, through forms of human art. 
Faith had her arch, her arch, when winds blow loud. 
Into the consciousness of safety thrilled ; 
And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 
Under the graves of things ; Hope had her spire 
Star high, and pointed still to something- higher. 
Trembling I gazed, but heard a Voice, it said. 
Hell gates are powerless phantoms when we build/' 

The font, Perpendicular, is octagonal. It is modern, 
made of west country marbles ; the Purbeck slab is original, 
and served as a guide in the restoration. In the church 
were christened Joanna Southcote, and J. T. Coleridge the 
poet. Henry VI. visited the church at Ottery in 1451 : 
from Nov. 16 to Dec. 6, 1645, Sir T. Fairfax and Cromwell 
loosed their rabble rout upon the building. Two suf- 
fragan bishops, Cornish of Tyne and Chard of Solubrsd, 
were deans ; A. Barclay, author of the ^' Ship of Fools," was 
a priest of the college. 

Sir W^ Raleigh lived in Mill Street ; Judge Buller and 
Coleridge the poet, were educated in the grammar-school. 
The Prince of Orange lodged in the town, Nov. 21, 1688. 

BTJDLEiaH SALTEETON, 

Six miles from Sidmouth, is a small, but pretty watering- 
place at the mouth of the river Otter ; hear it is found 
ftlyssum maritimum. The ch\^h, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, was built in 1813. TRp *^Q vaUey is the pic- 
turesque village of Ottertouy dear to the angler for its 
famous trout, and to the antiqlhiry and artist for an 
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ancient church of St. Michael, standing on a cliff which 
overhangs the rapid stream, and for a yew-tree grove ; the 
tower contains five bells. Near the opposite bank, but at 
a distance of two miles, are All Saints, East Budleigh 
(G. D. Adams, V.), and Bicton Parky the seat of Lord 
Rolle, so highly eulogised by Loudon ; they stand about 
a mile apart. In the church of the Holy Trinity are 
alabaster effigies of D. Rolle, who died 1638, and his wife ; 
near Bicton is a wayside cross, where four roads meet. 
Hayes Barton, adjoining Budleigh (IJ mile), now a ferm- 
house, was the birthplace of Sir Walter Raleigh,! 552 : his 
head is buried at East Budleigh. A slab of grey slate, with 
a cross fleury, marks the grave of Joan (Drake of Ex- 
mouth), first wife of W. Raleigh. One mile and three- 
quarters further is Woodbury Castle, an oval entrenchment 
with a single vallum and outworks, 500 ffc. long by 250 broad, 
where, from 1798 to 1803, instead of the Koman legionaries, 
were quartered British jurtillery. From West Down Beacon, 
to the west of Budleigh Salterton, the whole bay of Teign- 
mouth is seen ; oval pebbles are peculiar to the shore be- 
tween this headland and the river. 



EXMOUTH, 

Eleven miles from Sidmouth and five from Budleigh Sal- 
terton, stands on a slope at the mouth of the river Exe, 
which flows over a bed of transition rocks. Exmouth is 
the oldest of the Devonshire watering-places, but in 1851 
had only a population of 5,123. Though at the beginning 
of the century a mere assemblage of fishers' houses, it was 
marked out for its present high standing in popular favour 
by its command of a grand amphitheatre of hills, stretch- 
ing from the Exe to Berry Head, richly wooded, with a 
country like a beautiful garden. Views of Mamhead on 
its swelling eminence, of the village of Starcross, and 
Powderham Castle on a knoll overlooking a level plain 
boimded by the river, are closed in by the dusky 
ridges of the Haldon Hills on the west, towering over all 
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the background. The sunsets have been called Italian, 
as the cHmate is asserted to resemble that of Pisa ; they 
are indeed most beautifuL How fine is the thought, though 
quaint the language, of George Herbert, dictated by such 
a scene : 

" The God of power, as He did ride 
In His majestic robes of glory, 
Resolved to light ; and so one day 
He did descend, undressing all the way. 
The stars His tire of light and rings obtained ; 
The cloud His bow, the fires llis spear ; 
The sky His azare mantle gained." 

In 1003 Sweno landed here ; the port contributed ten 
Ahips and 193 men to the siege of Calais, 1347, and from 
it in 1459 sailed the expedition of James, Earl of March. 
On March 15, 1646, the town, with a fort of 19 guns, was 
compelled to surrender to the Parliamentary troops. On 
Dec. 10, 1816, Exmouth gave the title of viscount to the 
hero of the bombardment of Algiers, Admiral Pellew, 
but nature, not history, lends a charm to the locality. The 
Exe is the noblest river of South Devon, and but for the 
bar of shingle at its entrance, 1^ mile in breadth, might 
still form the convenient and prosperous haven which 
it offered in the reign of King John. Another bar lying 
further up the stream was formed- artificially : centuries 
ago a Countess of Devon having quarrelled about the 
dues with a mayor of Exeter, the civic authority gained 
his suit ; but both banks of the Exe, which were richly 
clothed with oaks, belonged to the Earl ; at midnight 
the timber was felled, and every tree launched into the 
water ; sand and soil collected about this weir as the 
stems grounded; and thus was formed an impediment 
to the passage of ships, which for years proved fatal to 
the prosperity of Exeter. Up this river sailed the galleys 
of the Phoenician, bringing the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean, in exchange for tin ; for at Exeter have been found 
the coins of the dynasties both of Syria and Egypt, with 
the mint marks of Chalcis, Antioch, Alexandria, and a 
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city of Mesopotamia. The church of the Holy Trinity 
(J. T. Rooke, P.O.) was built by Lord RoUe in 1820 ; the 
tower, 104 ft., forms a sea-mark; the Market-house was built 
in 1830. The old town lies in a hollow behind the Beacon 
Hill, along which, and down the descent, extend terraces 
of houses and broad walks ; a shrubbery intervenes between 
these and the sea-wall, formed of limestone, 1800 ft. long 
and 22 ft. high, secured by piling, and built by Plewse, 
1841-2 ; the embankment, however, was begun by Mr. Hull 
at the beginning of the century. Beyond this are the dark 
waters of the Bight, the sands of the Warren (where Tri- 
chonema columnse may be found), and the many little 
islands of the estuary, through which the shipping for 
Exeter thread their way, or lie at anchor in the lake-like- 
expanse waiting for the turn of the tide in the midst 
of picturesque fishing-boats and small foreign craft. 
The more pleasing walks in the neighbourhood are — to 
Topsham (5 miles), where in the church of St. Margaret 
are the monuments by Chantrey of Admiral Sir John Duck- 
worth, who died at Weir Park, 1817, and of Colonel George 
Duckworth, who fell at Albuera, 1811: — to St. Mary's 
Lympstoney where the tower was built 1409, and the manor 
belonged to the great Lord Heathfield : — to Orcomh Point 
and St. Margaret's, Littleharriy the mother church (3 miles 
east), and to Withycomhe (1 mile), with the ruined Perpen- 
dicular church of St. Michael, known as St. JoJin-in'the- 
Wilderness (2} miles), destroyed in 1748, except a western 
tower and north aisle. 

Local tradition tells how Sir Hugh de Creveldt, of 
Littleham, and Sir Roger Whalingham, of Withycombe, 
whose house was haunted, cordially hated each other, 
having quarrelled touching the right to wrecks upon the 
coast. One night Sir Hugh heard the deep toll of the 
bell of St. John's, which was of Italian manufacture, — 
and like the dread tongue of iron that hangs in the tower 
of Saragossa, tolled by unseen hands, — ringing a knell for 
the departing soul of his old enemy. Day after day the 
spectre of a knight robbed him of his food, as it sat glower- 
ing on him from the chair set on the other side of his hearth. 
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Sir Hugh would have died of his Banneoide feasts but for 
^e cunning of a Cadiz captain, who brought with him a 
charm to exorcise the ghost in the shape of a pipe of 
Indian tobacco, then unknown in England. Bawleigh, of 
Withycombe, preserved the secret, and his descendant, Sir 
Walter, for his pertinacity, had the honour of a royal 
" Counterblast." 

There is a ferry to Stabcrobs, (so called from a wayside 
cross which stood by the landing place,) one of the most 
recent of Devonshire watering-places on the South Devon 
Railway, to which it owes its prosperity. St. Paulas church 
( W. Powley) was built 1826. The places of interest in the 
neighbovirhood are Mamhecuiy built by Sir P. Ball, 1680,; and 
the seat of the first Lord Lisbume ; it was the birthplace of 
Sir R. l^ewman, who fell at Ink^rman ; and in the grounds 
there is an obelisk 100 feet high set up by T. Balle, 1742 : — 
AU Saints' Church, Kenton, of red Exminster stone (2} 
miles), with a tower 100 feet high, a Decorated screen and a 
structure mainly of the same period : — Alphington (6 miles), 
with St. Michael's Church, Perp^idicular, a Tudor screen 
and Norman font ; and Fowderham Castle (3^ miles), so 
called from its proprietor in the reign of Edward I., and 
now the seat of the Earl of Devon. Originally of Norman 
architecture, and restored in the 14th oentury, yet owing 
to the rough usage alternately of Cavaher and Roundhead 
during the civil war, and the hand of modern innovation, 
its exterior has few remains of antiquity. The castle 
contains some fine pictures by Wilson, the Five Senses 
by Teniers, Charles I. and Henrietta by Vandyke, and the 
Tribute Money by Rubens. From the Belvedere, built 
1773, the towers of Exeter can be seen. The park is of 
great extent and well wooded. The rarer flowers of the 
neighbourhood are Targionia hypophylla, vicia Bithynica, 
euphorbia peplis, c. Portlandica, mentha viridis, Exmouth ; 
M. rotundioHa, Mamhead ; and lichen stictoceros on the 
warren ; and Polycarpon tetraphyllum at Lympstone, St. 
Clement's Church is Perpendicular, From Exmouth and 
from all the stations on this line as far as Torquay, an 
excursion to exeteb (9} miles from Starcross) is very easily 
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made : for an account of the cathedral see Walcoit's 
Cathedraia of England and Wales, published by 
G. Stanford in this series. Haldon Hall (Sir L. Palk, 
Bart), may also be visited : the house contains pictures 
by Buysdael, Cuyp, Vandervelde, Snyders, Weenix, Teniers, 
and Claude. 

The tourist from Dorsetshire will contrast with the 
country beyond the Golden Cap the lovely Devonshire 
lanes as Charles Y. said of Florence, '* too pleasant to be 
looked on, but only on holidays." They are generally deep 
sunk between high banks, musical with the songs of 
birds, shaded by overhanging oaks and the branching elms, 
quivering ash, with its pendulous burs of brown mast, and 
mantled with drooping bramble, the wild convolvolus and 
creeping woodbine, fragrant honeysuckle, with the honey- 
bee humming drowsily in the blossom, taU ferns and 
blushing briar-rose, blue harebell, and purple dappled folk's 
glove. Besides these are orchards which a recent traveller, 
a rambler through many lands, himself a native of the West 
of England, tells us are more charming, in the white and 
roseate bloom of spring, or the ruddy hues of their autum- 
nal fruit, than the far-fjEoned vineyards of the South. Breaks 
in these, sloping over lawn and grassy meadows varied with 
silent church-tower and pleasant farm-house, open on nooks 
of green under the swelling hills, and, ever and anon, a 
glassy brooklet gHding with a merry song and laughing 
waters down to the dark blue sea. The colourless sculp- 
ture does not differ more from the life-Uke painting than 
the ruddy chfSa of Devon from the bare chalk ramparts, 
and the picturesque confusion of the rich and varied 
scenery of the western country, from the waste of Dorset- 
shire sward and its soUtary unenclosed grass-land, 
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Where simple nature reigns, and every view 
Diffusive spreads the pure Dorsetian downs 
In boundless prospect, yonder shagged with wood, 
Here rich with harvest, and there white with flocks." 
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DAWLISH, 

Three and a half miles from Starcroas, means the " rich 
water-mead ;" a picturesque description of this delightful 
valley, through which a small rapid stream, crossed by 
bridges and parted by broad belts of kwn from the houses 
on either side of its course, runs clear and rippling to the 
sea. The mouth of the valley is now closed by the viaduct 
and strong sea-wall of the South Devon railway, a mile and 
a half in length and affording a broad and level footpath. 
The mode of traction originally adopted on this railway 
was that of the atmospheric system, which here, as at 
Croydon, proved a perfect failure. The engine-house still 
forms a picturesque feature in the landscape. Southey men- 
tions that he witnessed on the beach, November 29, 1836, 
the terrible hurricane and rising of the sea which threatened 
the destruction of the place. The church of iS^^. Gregoi-y (E. 
Fursdon, V.), which is cruciform, and 120 feet long, was 
rebuilt, with the exception of the tower, by A. Patey, at a 
cost of 4000Z., in 1826; it contains monuments by Chap- 
man, in memory of Mrs. Hunter, and of Lady E. Penny- 
man, who died 1801. On Feb. 8, 1865, at night, mysterious 
footprints were left upon the Hght snow which lay over 
an extent of 30 to 40 miles from Exmouth and DawUsh 
to Torquay and Totness ; they appeared like the hoof- 
marks of an ass in single line, measuring 4 by 2$- inches. 
The footprints have been attributed to the otter, the 
bustard, and the rat, to kangaroos escaped from Mr. Fish's 
garden at Sidmouth, and by Professor Owen to the 
badger I 

Lmcomhe (2 miles), the seat of 0. Hoare, Esq., was 
built by Nash 1800-4, and contains pictures by Sir T. 
Lawrence, Loutherbourg, and Northcote. On the north 
of the town (1^ mile) is the Langstone, On the south 
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(1 mile) are the two rocks of new red sandstone in the 
sea, fancifully called the Parson and Clerk ; the latter was 
terribly shattered by the storm of 1824. 

According to the legend, there was a pluralist and 
ambitious priest of the east country who frequently rode, 
followed by his clerk, through Exmouth and the Warren to 
inquire after the health of the Bishop of Exeter lying sick at 
Dawlish, and whose succession to the diocesan throne he 
secretly coveted. One stormy night, while threading the 
labyrinth of lanes on Haldon Hill, the priest, having lost 
his way, petulantly summoned the demon to help him. 
A simple peasant shortly appeared and led them down the 
steep to the manor-house, where chaplain and serving-men 
duly invited the priest to sup. But when the feast was 
spread it all was glamoury ; the sea began to boom nearer 
than was wont, fish that seemed to swim was the only fare, 
and the floor became all afloat. At length, with the wel- 
come tidings that the good bishop was passing out of life 
by means of a poisoned cup, the parson and clerk set out 
on their return ; the demon house vanished amidst screams 
and wild laughter as of fiends mocking, the foam burst 
over their heads, the waves rose ; two horses were found 
straying in the morning on the shore, and two huge 
loosened masses of sandstone became at once their riders' 
grave and monument ; and when the storm-wind blows, 
the cry of the imprisoned spirits is heard quivering on 
the gale. 

Among the walks in the neighbourhood, one will lead to 
Little Haldon (2 miles), a hill with its greensand summit 
strewn with porphyry and quartz ; rich in shells of mol- 
lusca changed into an opaque or yellow jasper, and having a 
circular camp called Castle Ditch, with a sii^le vallum and 
enclosure of IJ acre. There are several barrows adjoining. 
Here Hoel and the West Britons, in 926, made their last 
stand against King Athelstane. They were defeated, but 
in the Saxon army ever after, while the Kentish men led 
the van, the brave soldiers of Devon held the responsible 
duty of guarding the rear. Being 818 feet high, the hill 
commands a magnificent panorama of the valleys of the Exe 
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and the Teign. Upon it are found Pinguicula Lusitanica 
and dicranum varium. The proverb runs — 

" When Haldon hath a hat 
Kenton may beware a skat." 

The lanes in the neighbourhood are numerous and intricate; 
but every opening in the thickly-matted hedges affords 
beautiful views of the country, spread out like a vast map 
at the traveller's feet, the outhnes gradually softening and 
becoming undiscemible as they near the horizon. The 
inland landscape has the fresh charming green and fertile 
scenery of Devon ; woodlands and cultivated ground, with 
their varying tints, church towers and hidden hamlets, 
their position marked by wreaths of curling smoke. Along 
the shore, beyond the calm estuary of the Exe, slowly 
expanding rise the red chffs towards Sidmouth, fainter 
at each remove, and melting into blue distance, hazy and 
indistinct ; and the horn of the Golden Cap, the brighter 
from the dark-blue colour of the sea, closes in the grand 
prospect on the east. A rugged green descent, rich with 
madder growing wild, and with flowering plants, called 
Smuggler's Lane (1 J mile), leads down to the shore towards 
Teignmouth. The railway here emerging from a tunnel, 
the last of five imder the cliff, and near the site of a great 
fall in Feb. 1853, is protected by a sea-wall which .reaches 
nearly to 

TEIOITMOUTH, 

three miles from DawUsh. The situation of this town is 
most beautiful : along the broad walk of the Dene (a cor- 
ruption of Dune, a sandbank), extends a fine range of 
buildings, with the Assembly-rooms, erected 1826, from 
designs by A. Patey, in the centre. On the south side 
rises the headland called the Ness, with fir-crowned cliffs, 
80 feet high, and but for the bars of verdure which inter- 
sect them, wholly crimson in colour. (Jndemeath are the 
village of Shaldon and the villa of Lord Clifford ; beyond 

2 G 
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is the bright bay of Babbaoombe, terminating in Hope's 
Ness. To the north spreads the yellow shore, stretching 
towards Dawlish, under cliffs at intervals 200 ft. in height, 
which, rising yet higher inland, are mantled with thickets 
of green foliage, contrasting broadly with the deep blue of 
the sea. Behind the shipping- town of East Teignmouth, 
well-wooded heights stoop down to the winding Teign ; 
the landscape on the west being closed in by the tall 
crests of Heytor. The course of the river is One of stately 
beauty, whether at its rise, gliding amid the sweet seclu- 
sion of verdant dells, under the bare granite rocks 'at 
Highbridge, or through the mountainous ridges of Drew's 
Teignton, with its Cromlech, the Spinster's Rock, said to 
have been built up by the Three Weird Maidens (Val- 
kyrien) before their fast was broken, and the only Logan- 
Stone in Devon. Then further from its source, flowing 
through lawns, with trees and fair mansions fringing its 
home-like banks, and twinkling oar and red-dyed sail 
vai'ying its surface, it falls into a bay, so calm and clear 
that it scarcely seems an inlet of the vast sea. Above the 
town, the Teign is crossed by a bridge of 34 arches, 1672 ft. 
by 20 ft., with a drawbridge, built 1825-7 by Roger Hop- 
kins, architect, at a cost of 20,000Z. It is the longest bridge 
in Englaud, and only exceeded in Europe by the Pont de 
Lyons, which is 1700 feet in length. Canonteign, on the 
Teignmouth side, near the bridge, was the house of the 
first Lord Exmouth. The quay was built in 1820 by 
George Templar. The principal trade of the port consists 
in the import of salt-fish from Newfoundland ; the exports 
being china clay from King's Teignton, and granite from 
Heytor. The lighthouse, 31 feet high, erected in 1844-6, 
on the site of a small fort, is of great service to vessels 
entering the port, owing to the presence of a dangerous 
sandbank at the mouth. From this spot, the drawing of 
the seine at night by women, presents a most striking 
scene ; and the glory of the sunhght, as well as the softer 
moonlight, seen from the shore which faces the expanse 
of sea on the east, are unrivalled in their effects. The 
theatre was built in 1602. The churches are of no interest : 
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St. Jameses in West, or Teignmouth l^iscopi, built in 1805, 
is an octagon ; 8t, Micliad^s, 90 ft. by 70 ft., in East, or 
Teignmouth Regis (T. B. Simpson, P.C.)» lias an octagonal 
Perpendicular font ; the Norman windows and massive 
central tower were disgracefully altered, and ^e south 
door only spared, by A. Patey, in 1831. The reredos is 
by John Kendall of Exeter, the altar-piece, " the Saviour 
crowned witli thorns," by King. 

In 970 the Danes landed here, and so cruel was the 
slatighter, that years after the old folks averred that the 
diffe still bore a crimson dye. Then brave Outhred of 
Bradlea (the broad meadow), as he had vowed, says the* 
legend, rent away from the Northman's hand the standard 
of the Vikingr, with the black raven of Odin in its 
centre. Proud of his trophy, breathless he came to his 
gentle wife Ella, who beheld it with sad eyes, as the har- 
binger of future sorrows. Hand in hand they went to 
take counsel of Osric, the wise man of the Tor, Wio bade 
them be sure, if the dark bird lay still on the crimson 
folds of the standard, Dane would never again set foot in 
England ; but if it took flight, the evil day was still in 
store. Anxiously they turned away, and slowly from the 
banner the ill-omened raven rose, and as it spread its 
black wings, the cHfls grew dusky, till up it sprang into 
the ox>en sky, croaking as it flew, 

" The raven will not perch again in Britain's hostile land, 
Till Canute's father, naighty Sweyn, may bear it in his hand." 

Thirty and three years afterwards, the corses of the brave 
warriors, and the shrieks of the hapless maidens, of the 
Exe, bore witness to the prophecy. 

In 1340 and 1360, the town was partially burned by 
French pirates ; and again, in 1690, by M. Tourville, 
after his defeat of Lord Torrington off Beachy Head : 
the name of French Street, which was rebuilt by funds 
raised on briefia, records the calamity. The town furnished 
seven ships and 120 men for the siege of Calais. In 1744, 
it contained 4000 inhabitants ; in 1631, 4688 ; and in 
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1861, 5013. In the reign of Edward III. it returned two 
members to Parliament. In 1797 it gave the title of 
Baron to Sir John Shore, who wafe bom, Oct. 8, 1761, in 
Devonshire, and in 1786 married Miss Cornish, of this 
town. The great marine painter, Luny, with his poor 
paralyzed hands, painted at Teignmouth his noble picture 
of the Bombardment of Algiers. ' Here Poa bulbosa, 
erysimum prsecox, and trifohum suffocatum and T. subter- 
raneum, are found. 

The excursions in the neighbourhood of most interest 
are — in the direction of Dawlish : to Bishop's Teignton 
(2 miles), on the Newton Bushel road; to Combe in 
Teign-head (3 miles), on the south side of the Teign ; and 
by railroad to Newton Abbot and Bushell (5 miles), the 
latter deriving its name from a former lord of the manor. 
The parish church of St. Mary, Perpendicular, possesses a 
Norman font of red gritstone, some good ocdc-carving in 
the pardoses of the chancel, and a monument of the 
17th century, to Sir R. Reynell, who built the Jacobean 
mansion, called Ford House, in the neighbourhood, where, 
in 1625, he received knighthood from Charles L, and 
Wilham of Orange lodged. In Woolborough Street, in the 
middle of which stands the square tower of St. Leonard's 
Church, its only memorial, the Prince made his first De- 
claration, November, 1688. The church is dedicated to 
St. James. Near the town is the old manor-house of 
Bradley, of the 16th century, once the seat of the Yarde 
family, and now occupied by a farmer ; but still retaining 
a Perpendicular gateway, hall, and chapel. Eight miles 
from Teignmouth, north-west, is Ugbrooke Park, the seat 
of Lord Cliflford; in the grounds is an eUiptic Danish 
camp. The chapel was dedicated to St. Cjrprian in 1671 : 
the house contains portraits of the Stuarts and Cliffords, 
by Kneller, Lely, and Jansens ; the Madonna (Rubens), 
St. Mary of Egypt, and the Sinful Woman (Titian), Tribute 
Money (Vandyke), Holy Family (Qentileschi), St. Mary 
Magdalene, by Guido Reni. ChtuUeigh Bock is celebrated 
for its Pixies' Cave, the home of the Httle Silent People, 
midway down the side of a limestone cUfif, and entered 
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through a natural arch, 12 feet high and 10 feet wide. 
Coleridge has sung their song. 

" Aye from the fervent heat 
We to the cave retreat, 
Cyercanopied by huge roots, entwined 
With wildest texture, blackened o'er with age. 
Ropnd them their mantle green the ivies bind. 
Beneath whose foliage pal^ 
Fanned by the unfrequent gale, 
We shield us from the tyrant's mid-day rage." 

At Chudleigh are found Leonurus cardJaca and vinca 
minor. 

The prettiest of all English superstitions is that of the 
Devonshire Pixies — ^the pigmies, or, perhaps, puckes — 
found 

" On hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook ; 
Or on the beached mai^ent of the sea 
To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind." 

They have given grace to the exquisite Midsummer NighVs 
Dream, and been sung by Drayton, Herrick, Drydeu, 
Jonson, and even the grave Milton. The peasant be- 
heves them to be the souls of little children who die un- 
christened. Sometimes they are mischievous ; but at 
Christmas tide, or if the coat of the man who meets them 
be reversed, they are harmless : " he that speaks to them 
shall die." Under the hedges they lie hke shapeless 
bundles ; at evening they dance in green habits by the 
side of the stream ; at noon they wield the flail, and 
labour at the cyder-quern. In the safe recesses of the 
morass they fold their tiny flocks and milk their wee 
kine. A wise woman was one night summoned by an 
ugly messenger to nurse a mother and her new-born 
infant. The mother was directed to anoint the child's 
eyes, and, from sheer curiosity, applied some of the oint- 
ment to her own : then the hovel became a palace ; the 
worn woman lovely as a dream ; and strange happy little 
creatures swarmed in every nook. A few days after, she 
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discovered the secret of her diminished store of eggs (for 
the pixie is as much maligned as the domestic cat)— there 
was the ugly messenger, robbing poor chanticleer and 
Dame Partlet I " HiUoa, sirrah !" cried the woman ; up 
.leaped the elf, — "Oh ho !" said he, "you have been using 
the ointment 1" and with the word he struck her a blow 
upon the eye which blinded the sight for ever. Sprites 
are, however, grateful: a kind old lady, knowing their 
love of flowers, planted her garden-plot with gorgeous 
tulips ; great was the pleasure of the pixies ; never were 
such colours, never before such a fragrance ; under them 
elfin nurses carried elfin babies, and sung their lullaby 
to — perhaps, changelings, but we hope not : under them 
sat elfin lovers hand in hand ; there 



" The dapper elves their moonlight sports pursue, 
Their pigmy king Aod little fieury queen 
In circling dances gambolled on the green. 
While toneful sprites a merry concert made. 
And airy music' warbled through the glade.*' 

The fbolish heir of the old lady plucked up the tulips 
and planted parsley : the pixies cursed the ground, and it 
produced thistles, in comphment to his long ears. Belem- 
nites are called colepixies* fingers. 

The lamb and the dove, because mentioned in Holy 
Writ, no fairy nor spirit can harm. In. a certain 'green 
ring on Dartmoor, dwelt a black hen and a brood of 
chickens : there was a vicar in the neighbourhood, who, 
like Mr. Flavell of Mullion, dealt in the forbidden art ; 
and while he was at church, his servant began to read in 
an old volume that lay upon his desk. To his horror, in 
stalked the hen and her chickens, and at once began to 
grow and dilate ; the vicar was called down from his 
pulpit, and he ran as fast as his legs might bear him, and 
only in time bame he ; the head of the hen touched the 
beam overhead : quick as Hgbt he emptied a bag of rice, 
and as the fowls began to peck the grains, he reversed the 
charm, and sent them home to Dartmoor, It is a strange 
country, that dark moor : its stone circles and avenues, 
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like those at Camac in the Breton Damnonia, were made 
** when wolves were .on the hills and winged serpents In 
the lowlands ;" and at BeUtone Terr there are nine huge 
granite blocks, that dance at noon to the harping of an 
invisible Orphens: and who knows but the filthy fou^ 
marts, hunting in packs, may not after all be sometimes 
taken for the Pixie-troops or the Wish (Woden's) hounds, 
which chase their prey at noon on Sundays, and have 
been exorcised in the open church ? Where is the man of 
the west who will sell a bee-hive, and not rather exchange 
it for a sack of wheat ? who would remove the hive, ex- 
cept on Good Friday ; or omit to turn it when the dead 
are carried out to burial ? or who will not bow low when 
he meets a single magpie ? 

** One for sorrow, two for mirth, ' 

Three for a wedding, and four for a birth.*' 

Or ^ho will venture to plant lilies of the valley, when 
death within a twelvemonth is the forfeit ? That is as 
sure as that the hideous bullfrog haunts the old house ; 
or that where the rainbow rests is hid a crock of gold ; or 
that the adder will not die till sundown. Whoever finds 
treasure on Bingmere Down may plough with a share and 
ox-yoke of gold. 

Old customs, too, still survive : though the mummers 
of Tavistock no longer play St. George at Christmas, on 
the eve of that festival, the farmers go out, with cider- 
bowl and toast, and sprinkle the orchards ; singing as 

they pass, — 

" Health to thee, good apple-tree, 

Well to bear pockets-full, hats-full, 

Pecks-full, bushels, bags-full." 

And when the fields are reaped in autumn, a bundle of 
the choicest wheat-ears is Hfted to the spirit of the har- 
vest ; each man in chorus " hollas the nafck " — ** Arnack 
we haven ! Arnack we haven 1" (a toy, for the little ones ;) 
** Arnack well cut, bowed, and shaked," and throws his 
reaping-hook at the httle sheaf, which the farmer takes 
hom^ and hangs above his table. The yellow narcissus 
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is yet known as the Lent lily. The old folks tell the story 
of the witch who used to take the fonn of a hare, and 
when hard pressed by the hounds was warned by her 
grandson, ''Kun, grannie, run!" a call which made the 
huntsmen push forward the quicker, and run the creature 
to earth. As they rushed into the witch's cottage, there 
panting lay the hag ; but she vigorously denied the im- 
peachment of having played the hare tiU a threat of the 
hounds, and the stroke of a heavy whip, compelled her 
to confess her magic art. That was a dififerent hare from 
the Mghtened creature which had scarcely leaped into a 
country-woman's basket, as she walked to market, when a 
tall, dark spirit appeared, and demanded which way the 
hare had run ? As is common in fairy tales, the fiend was 
dull, and never thought of looking close at hand ; but no 
sooner had he disappeared, than ** poor Wat " became a 
lovely feiry, whose time of traiisformation was past, and 
whom the peasant had reason to bless to her dying day ! 
At Tavistock the youths used to beat noisily at the door, 
inside of which was a merry party, and if one was caught, 
he was condemned to turn a shoe roasting before a hot fire, 
imtil some kind damsel released him. Heavy rain is not 
attributed to St. Swithin ; it is known as St. Margaret's 
flood. When the snow falls, the fishermen say, "Ah, 
Widdecombe folks are picking their geese on Dartmoor, 
fester and faster." Thus runs the Devonshire prophecy — 

• 
" Monda/s child is fair in face, 

Tuesday's child is full of grace. 

Wednesday's child is full of woe, 

Thursday's child has far to go. 

Friday's child is loving and giving, 

Saturday's child v^orks hard for its living. 

And a child that's bom on Christmas day 

Is fair and wise, and good and gay." 

The song of harvest-home may still be heard : 

** We have ploughed, we have sowed. 
We have reaped, we have mowed. 
We have brought home every load. Hip, hip, hvzza." 
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The three first days of March, called the Blind days, are 
deemed unfavourable for sowing seed. No person can 
die, such is the common belief if any bolt is shot, or any 
lock in the house is closed, if a beam traverse the roof 
over the sick, or the bed be stuffed with goose-feathers. 
As lately as in 1833, a child was ''passed through" a 
olefb ash, to cure the rickets, at Shaugh, near Dartmoor. 
On Midsummer Eve, the peasantry used to leap over the 
bbnfires ; and even recently the Yule log was always 
burned at Christmas-tide : in West Devon, on the eve of 
the Nativity, when the priest blessed the chaUce at mid- 
night mass, the folks believed that the oxen knelt. At Lyd- 
ford, on Dartmoor, where the severity of the Stannary 
jurisdiction gave occasion to the proverb of Lydford law, 
"'Hang first and try afterward," Judge Jeffreys is sup- 
posed to haunt the ruinous court-house, in the shape of a 
black pig. 

The walks on the south side of the Teign are common to 
Torquay, being easily accessible from either that town or 
Shaldon. On the church doors of St. Blaise, Haccombe, are 
two horse-shoes once belonging to a famous steed on 
which a bold Carew swam out into the sea for a wager, 
and won a goodly manor as the prize of his hardihood. 
There are five brasses or memorials of the family of Carew, 
the earliest that of Sir Nicholas, 1469 ; also an effigy of 
Sir S. de Haccombe on an embattled tomb of the 14th 
century ; and another of a knight of the i3th century. 

In 8t Mary's church. Kings CarsweU, are the effigies of 
Sir John Dynham and his wife, the latter coroneted, of 
the 14th century ; and in the north aisle the effigy and 
altar tomb of a lady. 

At Milherdown is an elliptic camp with a triple 
ditch enclosing six acres of ground, in which William of 
Orange parked his artillery. The church was built in 
1328, and contains the following effigies — a Crusader, a 
Knight in the nave ; Sir Hugh and Lady Courtenay in the 
chancel ; and in the nor& aisle, Lady Haccombe, of the 
14th century: the screen, pulpit and reredos of stone 
were set up by N. Kendal in 1818. 
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A short journey of 12 miles by railway conveys the 
traveller fix>in Teignmouth to 



TOEftUAT, 

which boasts itself the Montpellier of England. While the 
channel fleet lay in Torbay, at intervals from 1792 to 1816, 
the families of the naval officers employed on it found the 
little village convenient as a residence, and so brought it 
into repute. It lies, 

*• Deep meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns 
And flowery hollows, crowned with snmmer sea. 



y* 



The town is completely sheltered by the Braddons on the 
north, Park Hill on Uie east, and Waldon Hill, covered 
with pines on the west ; to the south hes the sea. There 
are three tiers of buildings facing this front ; the lowest 
encloses three sides of the pier, and is planted with rows 
of trees before the shops ; the middlemost is ccnnposed of 
handsome terraces of stone, till recently, grotesquely 
enough, deformed by stucco and paint : they are named 
Park, Montpellier, Higher and Lower Terrace ; the third 
and highest range, called Braddon Hill Villas, is one of 
beautiful villas. Sir James Clark prefers the climate for 
invalids, to that of the Undercliff or of Hastings. The 
myrtle, the aloe, the orange-tree and the citron blossom in 
the open air, while the hydrangea and rhododendron attain 
the size of a dwarf tree, and are covered with broad masses 
of their pale-blue and crimson flowers. The quay was 
begun by Sir Lawrence Palk in 1804 : the eastern arm is 
40 feet wide ; with the main pier it encloses a basin about 
500 feet broad and 300 feet long. The churches are those 
of S.S. Mark and Michael (J. Hogg, PC), St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Upton (R. R. Wolfe, P.O.), and St. John's, Mark 
Foot (W. G. P. Smith, P.C.) ; of the latter, Salvin was the 
architect, 1822. The church of the Holy Trinity, Park 
Hill (R. Fayle, P. C), was built 1838. The Assembly 
Rooms were built 1826. The regatta is held in July or 
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August. To the west of the town is the BMsk Walk on the 
Warren ; eastward, villas and terraces cross Beacon HiU^ 
and stretch to the slopes which encircle Mead Foot Cove 
and Sa/nds ; threatening soon to swallow up even a quaint 
desecrated little chapel of the 15th century at Ilsam. 
Ubi»peregrina, aquilegia vulgaris, squilla autumnalis, coch* 
learia danica, and lavatera euphorbia are found here. 

The great charm and prominent feature from every 
point of the landscape is Torbay, which, sinking deeply 
inland, has a circuxnference, of 12 miles, and forms a 
crescent with winding shores and great ramparts of rock, 
like a solid colonnade, but fringed with wood. On the 
inner side rises a shelving beach, gently sloping seaward 
from the west, but broken by the bluff point oVBotindham 
Head. On one part of the shore some heaps of boulders 
mark the site of the pier used by the old monks of the 
abbey. The two headlands are, on the east, Hope^s Ness 
(Hill Promontory), and on the west Berry Head, five 
miles apart. Leland believed, and rightly, that the bay 
rolls over a submerged forest, from which he said the 
fishing-nets often brought up the antlers of deer. The 
marks of a raised beach are observable on the rocks beyond 
Meadfoot. At times shoals of madcerel fill the whole bay, 
which gleams and sparkles with the moving masses, even 
in the sunlight, like a lake of molten silver, and at night is 
phosphorescent like a tropic sea. 

Here the air is soft and balmy ; the verdure of that rich 
emerald green pecuHar to this enchanting climate ; the 
scenery varied and charming. The winding belt of golden 
sand, the bold gorse-crowned pr<Mnontory, succeeded by 
sofb slopes and oak-clad lawns ; the sunny wall of lime- 
stone, or the ruddy chff and red fallow field, with the 
white yeasty foam at its wave-beaten base contrasting with 
the luxuriant foliage on its summit, and the stately elm- 
hedges, forming park-hke enclosures further inland, the 
smooth-worn rock rising sheer from the fretting water 
which it has breasted fbr centuries ; the background of 
a fertile country so exquisitely beautiful when the apple- 
blossom covers the orchards ; the picturesque little hamlets 
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and towns clustering on the shore ; and the glassy sea, like 
a polished mirror, visibly reflecting every tint and fomii 
or sparkling through the opening in the lofty broken rocks 
which it splinters and hollows into strange shapes — all 
these make Torbay one of the finest prospects on the entire 
sea-board of England. When studded with a fleet of stately 
nv|Bn-of-war, or merchant vessels becalmed, its appearance is 
perhaps without a rival ; with the ever-changeful colours on 
the surface from dawn to sunset, the deep ruddy glow, the 
amber-grey, the dark violet shadows cast by the lurid 
clouds, chasing each other across its smooth bosom, bright 
gold, pure transparent green, or a soft blue mingUng with 
the sky of evening, deep shadows along the shore line 
throwing up the misty Ughts, while the pale shadowy sail 
on the horizon alone marks the mee^ng of the ocean with 
the sky. 

" Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth aud sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-uight ; 
For thou must die.*' 

On Nov. 5, 1688, William of Orange cast anchor in the 
bay. In Sept., 1781, Admiral Darby lay here with only 
22 ships, whilst the combined French and Spanish fleets, 
greatly outnumbering them, cruised ofl* the SciUy Isles ; and 
but for their fear of the equinoctial gales, the west coast was 
in their power. Sir John Norris lay for some months here 
with a toge fleet. The great Lord St. Vincent constantly 
anchored in the bay ; and Napoleon, when the Bellerophon 
lay wind-bound for some hours, came on deck and ex- 
claimed — "What a beautiful country! it is very much 
like Porto Ferrajo, in Elba." England might have become 
his foster-home, according to an improbable report. Pascal 
PaoH is said to have introduced him, as a candidate for 
service under the English flag, to Admiral Cosby, then 
Commander-in-chief, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, Viceroy of 
Corsica, who rejected the adventurous youth ! On Oct. 27, 
1850, Deschene's squadron of seven French hne-of-battle 
ships anchored here for some hours. 
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The coast scenery towards Teignmoutli is very lovely. 
A road of 2 miles in length leads to Babbacombe Bay 
(4 miles from Teignmouth), passing by two interesting 
spots, Anstis Cove and Kenfs Hole, The little dell is of 
surpassing beauty : on one side of a pile of rocks is a cove 
under the limestone head, on the other side a cove with 
boulders beneath a cliff of slate and shale. Bugged rocks 
shut it in : on the left is a wall of marble, but in the centre 
coarse Hmestone, with long dark wreaths of spiral ivy ; on the 
right rises a lofty hill, of every rich colour where its craggy 
height is not dappled with lichen, gorse, or moss, or the 
copse creeps up to its undercliff, waving with gnarled oak 
'and stunted ash and feathery birch-trees : the waves 
break in foam upon pebbles and sands scarcely less white 
than their spray. Above it are the terraces and towers of 
the ItaUan palace of the Bishop of Exeter — Bishopstowe 
Here are found Galathea rugosa, G. strigosa, trochus 
ziziphinus, cypraea Europsea, pecten distortus, P. oper- 
cularis, pleurobranchus, actinia alba, polynoe cirrata, and 
fossil madrepores. 

" Crushed shells 
Rich mosses, tree-like sea-weed, sparkling pebbles 
Enchant the eye, and tempt the eager hand 
To violate the fairy paradise." 

Kenfs Hole, (three quarters of a mile) is as strange and 
wonderful as the Anstis cove is romantic. It is entered by 
a cleft 7 feet wide and 6 feet high. When first explored in ^ 
1824 it revealed a maze of chambers, vaults and winding 
passages, caverns some 30 feet high and 100 feet in length, 
roofed with stalactites in clusters of cones on a roof like 
transparent glass, and with floors of stalactite white as a 
pavement of alabaster. The drip of water charged with 
Hme, the extension of sediment and concretion, gradually 
formed this wonderful sepidchre. It is closed by a pool 
of dark water. Qloomy and huge these caves appear in 
the torch-light of the guide, flaishing into the ghastly 
sides and hollow recesses and along its glimmering bed : 
they have a deeper interest than mere natural curiosities, 
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as they contain the fossil remains of the extinct monsters 
and beasts of prey which onoe infested Britain — ^the lion, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the wolf, bear, and hyaena. 
It is a chasm in the limestone strata. The remains lie in 
a bed of reddish sandy loam, and cover the bed of the 
cayem to a depth of 20 feet; the principal fissure is 600 
feet long. A layer of hard, solid stalagmite, one to four 
feet in thickness, is spread oyer this ossiferoos loam, and 
covered with a thin layer of earth, which breaking through 
the floor of spar is mixed with bones of the bear, and 
other camivora, flint knives, arrows, spear-heads, coarse 
pottery, and charcoal, the remains of tiie himter^s feast 
and arms b^ng intermingled. The legend attributes the 
name to the knight Sir Kenneth Kent, who escaped from 
the shrieks of the murdered king at Berkeley, to find a 
treacherous welcome from Sir Harry Lacey, of Tor Abbey, 
whose daughter Serena he loved well and truly. Warned 
by the lady, Sir Kenneth escaped to this cavern, whither 
the fisherman below watched her ascending, with a lamp, 
to join him in his flight ; but never was either seen to 
come forth, and years after the folks whispered that one 
bold man had penetrated the murky recesses, and seen a 
rusted suit of mail in which was no hving form, and a pale 
shade beside it. On the adjacent farm of Tor Wood, once 
the seat of the Earls of Londonderry, are the remains of a 
Grange-chapel of Tor Abbey. Sweet oar-weed is found 
in the lane leading from St. Mary's church to the PuUie 
GardenSy containing four acres, on the Torwood road. 
Bahbacombe is a small inlet with villas scattered through a 
wood on the hill-side, and peeping out among gardens and 
shrubberies ; they are planted on terraces laid with earth 
like the artificial seil of the vineyards of the Bhine. 
On the north the boundary is Petit Tor, a headland of 
compact limestone covered with moss and grass, honey- 
combed by saxicava rugosa, and fretted by the sea into 
oaves. The precipice has no slope, but in every hollow 
are tufts of iris bramble and brakes of fern; on the 
summit the golden gorse blossoms among the evergreen of 
ivy, and the jackdaw and kestrel find their home. Here are 
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found Tortula didymum, T. tortiosa, actinia crassicomis, 
A. nivia, A. anguiooma, A. bellis, A. mesembryanthemum, 
rhodymenia ciliata, R. palmata^ plocamium ooooineum, 
chylocladia articulata^ laurentia pinnatifida, laomedea 
geniculata, iridaea edulis, delesseria sanguinea^ ohondrus 
crispus, phyllodoce lamelligera, pachymatisma Johnstonii, 
laminaria saccharina, L. digitalis; the rosy featherstar 
and common coraUine, naked-gilled moUusoa, polyoera 
ocellata, eolis papillosa, E. coronata, doris biliunellata^ 
D. tuberculata. Low- water at spring tides oocurs at noon, 
and as the tide rises, 

"Each following billow lifted the last foam 
That trembled on the sand with rainbow -hues: 
The living flower that rooted to the rock. 
Late from the thinner element 
Shrank down within its purple stem to sleep. 
Now feels the water, and again 

Awakening, blossoms out 
All its green anther necks.** 

Here, says the fairy tale, discovering the origin of the name^ 
"the Dell of the Babe," the disconsolate Titania dis- 
covered, by the aid of a mystic egg ajid three grains of 
gold embedded in the yolk, her lost child Floras, whom 
Ariel, set free by Prospero in the enchanted isle, had 
beguiled to earth, and with joy restored to Oberon. Here 
she held her court of elves in grass-green robes, with 
caps of folks'-glove and coronets of the bluebell, who all 
night long, to the star-like hght of the glow-worm and the 
yellow disc of the harvest moon, kept revel and dance 
which, ere morning broke, printed, to the music of merry 
little feet, the smooth turf of Mary Church with tiny rings. 
The white narrow shingly beach glitters with pebbles of 
quartz, and beside the red sandstone cliffs appear richly 
veined and mottled marble, grey limestone, shale and 
glossy slate : but Torquay is rapidly extending its building 
towards this once secluded bay. Here are found Tortula 
tortiosa and lepidum didymum. Towards Teignmouth 
lie the picturesque landslips of Watcombe^ and the cove of 
Maiden Combe (combe means a valley) ; above Babbaoombe 
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is the tall tower, a seamark, of St, Mary Church ; near it is 
found Lichen lentigerus, and on Dungeon Cliff litho- 
spermum purpureo-caBruleum. 

Upon the land side of Torquay is the mother-church 
(Perpendicular) of Tor Mohun. (J. H. Harris, P.O.) ; besides 
some Jacobean monuments of the Carey family, it contains 
an effigy in armour of Ridgway, father of the first Earl of 
Londonderry, and an octagonal Perpendicular font. On 
the hill (half-a-mile), by the Newton Abbot road, is the 
ruined chi^l of 8t, Michael, Tor Ahhey, the seat of the 
Careys, was the Premonstratensian Abbey of St. Saviour, 
founded by William Bru6re in 1196. The ruins of the 
minster are on the north side of the house : the present 
chapel was the Refectory which, like the gateway, is 
Decorated; the grange bam likewise remains. About 
4 miles distant, approached through the little village of 
Cockington (2 miles), the church of which contains an oc- 
tagonal Perpendicular font, are the ruins of Compton Castle^ 
of the 14th century, and formerly a seat of the Poles : the 
north front tower-gateway and part of the chapel remain. 
The beach, stretching from Tor Abbey and Livermead to 
Paignton, is divided by low steep cliffs of red conglomerate, 
or new red sandstone, worn by the tide into fantastic 
shapes and caves, like the temples of EUora, with recess 
behind recess, and dark vaults supported upon columns, 
coloured by the hand of nature. Here will be found 
Anthea cereus, pholas dactylus, P. parva, doris pilosa, 
asterrina gibbosa and trochus ziziphinus; and echinus 
miliaris, which the children call ** mermaiden's head." 
Here Dr. Turton, Col. Montagnaud, Mrs. Griffith, Gaertner, 
Gosse, and DiUwyn prosecuted their curious researches. 
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The following Table will show the changes in the statistics 
of the several places on the Coast of North as well as 
South Devon, effected within the present century. 



Sidmouth . , 


Area. 
Statute 
Acres. 


1841. 


1851. 


H0U8K8. 


Houses. 


Inhab. 


Un- 
inhabit 


Bldg. 
4 


Inhab. 


Un- 
inhabit. 


Bldg. 


1600 


634 


77 


682 


39 


4 


Exmouth, \ 
















including 1 
Littlehamandj 


3651 


806 


78 


9 


836 


42 


• • 


Withycombe J 
Dawlish . 


5512 


648 


80 


6 


712 


35 


1 


Teignmouth . 


1238 


871 


143 


10 


1020 


59 


26 


Torquay and 1 
Tormohuu ./ 


1560 


926 


51 


22 


1624 


39 


25 


Paignton • 


5092 


477 


24 


2 


544 


66 


12 


Ilfracombe. • 


5583 


716 


78 


1 


761 


88 


3 


Bideford . , 


3196 


1050 


116 


5 


1101 


78 


3 


Clovelly , . 


3502 


207 


10 


• • 


201 


26 


• . 


• 




Populj 


^TION, 


Sidmouth . . 


1801 


1811 


1821 


1831 


1841 


1851 


1252 


1688 


2747 


3126 


3309 


3,441 


Exmouth, ^ 














including 1 
Littlehamandj 


1909 


2301 


2841 


3189 


3927 


4,150 


Withycombe J 
Dawlish . . 


1424 


1882 


2706 


3151 


3132 


3,546 


Teignmouth • 


2012 


2893 


3980 


4688 


4459 


5,149 


Torquay and \ 
Tormohun . / 


838 


1350 


1925 


3582 


5982 


11,474 


Paignton • 


1575 


1639 


1790 


1960 


2501 


2,746 


Ilfracombe. . 


1838 


1934 


2722 


3201 


3679 


3,677 


Bideford . 


2987 


3244 


4053 


4846 


5211 


5,775 


Clovelly . . 


714 


836 


941 


907 


950 


937 



2 u 
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Three miles from Torquay southward, possesses a fine sandy 
beach — broad, firm, and smooth for bathers ; but the tract 
is subject, during easterly winds, to the inconvenience of 
being encumbered with masses of sea- weed and drift-wood. 
The place, however, is free from the daily toll of the pass- 
ing-bell of Torquay, the sad knell of those who have come 
thither to die of decline. Most melancholy it is in church 
or street constantly to meet the sight of that terrible 
decay, — the slow wasting, the cheek with its exquisite 
flush growing hollow ; the hand pale, feverish, and trans- 
parently thin ; and the keen, brilliantly star-like light of 
the eyes, so earnest and so sad. All the loveliness of 
nature cannot compensate for this. The pier was built in 
1838. The church of St. John (Perpendicular) ("R. Gee, V.) 
is cruciform ; it has a Norman west door, and a fine 
stone pulpit on the north side. It likewise jcontains a 
superb stone screen. Perpendicular, with three arches, part- 
ing off the south aisle. Against it are placed the effigies 
of Sir J. and Lady Kirkham, canopied statues on the 
tomb, and angels bearing shields in the pinnacles under it, 
rich and beautiful. There are some waUs and a tower of 
the palace in which stout Miles Coverdale Hved. The 
pier was built in 1838, and cider is exported in large quan- 
tities. The steps and shaft of a churchyard cross stand 
in the garth. Euphorbia peplis is found in the lanes. A 
pleasant walk of five miles leads to Berry Pomeroy^ famous 
for St, Mary^B church (the living of prince, author 
of the "Worthies of Devon"), in which are effigies of 
Lord Edward Seymour, who died 1693, and of Sir Edward 
Seymour, with other monuments of the same family from 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of William III. The church 
contains a good parclose and roodlofL The CostUy begirt 
by a wood and seated on a perpendicular rock (a high 
ridge, partly covered with oak), is best seen from the 
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northern bank of the little glen through which a rivulet, 
a branch of the Dart, frets its way. The ivy-mantled 
walls, the great gateway, the round tower of St. Mar- 
garet, the south Tudor front, built by the Protector 
Somerset, and part of a Jacobean court of the period of 
Charles I., are full of rents, xmroofed and open. This is 
all that survives of a once vast and sumptuous structure, 
originally built by a Norman knight, Ralph de Pometoy, 
and held by his descendants, till Sir Thomas buckled on 
his sword in the rising of Devon, and his fair castle passed 
to the grasping Somerset. A fantastic legend is attached 
to the fortunes of the family ; which, according to the 
tradition, depended on the safe keeping of a mysterious 
berry given to Audomar de Pomeroy by Ella, mother of 
KoUo, the night before he sailed with Duke William from 
Normandy. The last of tha name, Constance, was com- 
pelled to surrender it to Henry VIII. ; from him it passed 
to the Protector, Somerset ; and, finally, to Edward VI. 
On the night the boy-king died, an ancient form appeared 
before the duchess in this castle, and pronouncing its 
doom accomplished, buried the kernel in the ground, 
from which sprang a noble beech-tree, still pointed out. 
It is, perhaps, needless to say that Berry (Bury) means a 
fortified place. From the east, or St. Margaret's tower, it 
is said, the two sons of Henry Pomeroy, who murdered 
the king's hei'ald, and fied to St. MichaeFs Mount, leaped 
on horseback into the glen rather than surrender the 
castle. It was last inhabited in the reign of James II. 
Tradition says that the lightning fired it shortly after- 
wards ; trees and trailing plants conceal the rentft, and fill 
the courts now voiceless and deserted. 

** It stood embosomed in a happy valley, 
Crowned by high woodlands, where the draid oak 
Stood, like OaractacuB in act to rally 
His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thunderstroke; 
And from beneath his boaghs were seen to sally 
The d^pled forestejs ; m day awoke, 
The branching stag swept down with all his herd 
To qoaff a brook which murmured like a bird." 
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Polypodium laceratum is found here. 

ToTNESS (the. Look-out Headland) is two miles distant : 
it was the birthplace of the learned Kennicott, 1718 ; 
of Edward Lye, the Saxon scholar, 1704 ; andof Brockledon, 
the artist. The town's folk aver that Brutus of Troy, when 
he arrived at this spot, said, — 

** Here I sit and here I rest, 
And this town shall be called Totness." 

Here, on Sunday, Oct. 21, 1638, occurred that terrible 
storm, of which, credulous as the men of his diocese. 
Bishop Hall said, *' It was plainly wrought by a stronger 
hand than Nature's." The town was occupied alternately 
by the Cavaliers and Qoring's Eoundheads ; but it is most 
noted for its frantic devotion to the Prince of Orange, on 
whose arrival it offered 4s. in the povmd land tax, and the 
remaining 16«. if that saturnine foreigner required it. The 
bridge, built 1825, cost 12,000Z. The south gate and part 
of the town walls remain. The old ivied Norman keep of 
the castle is circular, and crowns a hill. St, Mary*8 churchy 
Perpendicular, was built of red sandstone by Bishop 
Lacy in 1432 ; it contains a fine stone screen and pulpit. 
Dogs are ingeniously trained here to drive back the salmon- 
peel into the fishermen's nets. The town gave the title 
of Earl, 7th Feb. 1626, to George, Lord Carew : it became 
extinct with his death. About H miles distant, near the 
Aflhburton Road, is the grand ruin of Dartington House, 
The great hall, roofless, measures 69 fb. by 38 ft. and was 
once 50 ft. in height ; it has a capacious fireplace of stone, 
and a porch ; the kitchen and outbuildings remain. Upon 
the front of the mansion, which is of the time of Bich- 
ard XL, are the arms of Holland, Duke of Exeter: the 
outer quadrangle 245 ft. by 157 ft., with the tower-gate, is 
nearly complete; but the west wall of the inner court 
alone remains. The church of St. Mary has some good 
stained glass, a Tudor pulpit and rich oak carving and 
screen-work ; there is the efiBgy of a lady of the thirteenth 
century. 
A boat daily makes the passage between Totness and 
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Dartmouth along the exquisite river-scenery of the Eng- 
lish Rhine, the Dart — so named from its swiftness — ^the 
I)ride of South Devon. The moorsmen call it proudly 
" Dart ;" and say (with some truth, for it has few fords, 
and swells as rapidly as the Solway) that never a year 
passes but the river-spirits drown one victim. 

** River of Dart, oh, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart." 

The premonitory sign is the deepening blue of the 
water. " The cry," of the Dart is the loud sound which it 
raises at midnight. Spenser alludes to the primary cause 
of the decay of Dartmouth as a port. 

.... Dart well nigh choaked with sands of tinny mines ; 

but in addition to the silting of the river, the choice of 
Plymouth by the bold adventurers of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, transferred thither the larger portion of its trade. 
Dyer, in the Fleece, mentions ^the removal of the cloth 
tnide, which caused great distress in these parts. 

" The Dart and sullen Exe, whose munnuring wave 
Envies the Dune and Rother, who have won 
The serge and kersey to their branching streams." 

The Dart rises imder the tall granitic pillar of Cranmere, 
beside a pool planted by the earthquake, where the lost 
spirits wail at night ; and chafing with rapids, sparkling in 
the sun, or shadowed by trees, winding, ever-varying, a gay 
inconstant stream, it is hastening onward the swifter where 
it seems most to linger. Leaving Totness, it flows under 
steep and dark rocky banks by Sharpham Park (R Durant) 
which it sweeps by in a splendid curve : then rounding a 
headland, it washes the fair enclosures and undulating mea- 
dows of Stoke Gabriel and Maisonette (R. P. Hulme), when 
it widens under wooded slopes — hill and dale, cottage and 
hamlet, succeeding each other — by the rich woodlands of 
Dittisham, the echoing banks of Sandridge (Lord Cran- 
stoun) till below, glassy and broad, like a lake, it reflects 
the lofty hills and shining^ Hmestone quarries behind 
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which rises Watton Court (H. Studdy). Still downward 
by the trees of Greenway, the birthplace of stout Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, and the home of Raleigh, skirting the 
anchor stone — where the gallant seaman smoked his pipe 
of Virginia, and mused of El Dorado — it expands into 
gi*andeur only to be lost in the foam and billows of the 
gi'eat sea in the bay of 
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Where is the most beautiful of coast scenes. The entrance 
of the river, and its opening to the sea, seem folded be- 
tween the banks of an inland lake. These banks are the 
slopes of lofty hills, luxuriantly green ; the lake is a mag- 
nificent bay, which will hold 500 sail. Within the harbour- 
mouth, for the breadth of a mile, the town, rising with 
terraced streets and flights of steps, lies embosomed in 
trees, or is seen cUmbing the grand eminences, below which 
the quays and dockyards impart a seeming curvature to 
the strand. The harbour serves as a port of refuge during 
storms ; and in winter-time, when the rivers of Holland 
and Germany are icebound, steamers and homeward-bound 
Dutch ships lie here. The town consisted formerly of 
three districts — Dartmouth, Clifton, and Hardness. The 
population in 1801 was 2.398 ; in 1831, 4597 ; and in 
1851, 4508. Since the fourteenth year of Edward III. 
the borough returned two members of Parliament, but 
only one since the Reform Bill. The exports are cider 
and barley ; the imports, fruit, wine, oil, and salt from 
the Mediterranean. Dartmouth maintains a considerable 
trade with Newfoundland. The floating-bridge, established 
August, 1831, crosses the river, where it has a breadth of 
1650 feet. The church of St. Saviour is cruciform, with 
many Decorated portions, a fine stone pulpit, carved 
misereres, a rich wooden screen, curious iron ornamental 
and scrollwork on the great south door, and a brass of the 
fourteenth century to the memory of Sir John Hawley 
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and his two wires. The altar-piece is by Brockledou. The 
market-hotise was built 1825. In ihe Presbyterian kirk, 
the devout Flavell was buried in 1691. The picturesque 
gables, the quaint piazzas, the richly-carved fronts and 
overhanging stories of the houses of the old town are of 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 

In 1190, the fleet of the Crusaders rode here at anchor ; 
and while Coeur de Lion was fighting against Saladin, the 
French burned the town. King John visited the town, 
Oct. 15, 1214. In 1338, the sailors of Dartmouth took fl.ve 
French ships, and destroyed their crews, so that only nine 
men escaped across the Channel In 1347, the port con- 
tributed thirty-one ships for the si^e of Calais : in 
1377, their old enemy burned their houses over their ears. 
In 1403 the mariners of the Dart made reprisal by de- 
stroying forty sail upon the sea-board of France. In 1404, 
Sir WiUiam de Chatel, and the fiercest men of Normandy 
whom he could collect, came to carry fire and sword up 
the devoted vaUey ; but the stout peasants and brave- 
hearted women of Devon, fighting for hfe and honour, cut 
off the private soldiers to a man, and took prisoners the 
general, three barons, and twenty knights ; while many 
others sank in their harness. The brother of Chatel, who 
had escaped, returned about a month after with 400 men ; 
and having surprised and pillaged the town, continued 
during eight weeks to ravage the adjoining coast. From 
the harbour sailed the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of 
Warwick to Calais, and within four months returned with 
reinforcements, which landed here, at Plymouth, and at 
Exmouth. On Oct. 4, 1643, after a siege of a month, the 
town was compelled to surrender to Prince Maurice, but 
in 1646 was retaken by Fairfax. Newcomen, the engineer, 
was born here ; and at Sandridge, Davis, the discoverer of 
the straits in North America which bear his name. On 
July 28, 1675, Charles Fitz-Charles was created Baron 
Dartmouth, and Viscount Totness ; he died 1680. George 
Legge was raised to the peerage as Earl of Dartmouth, 
Sept. 5, 1711. At TownstaU (half a mile) is St. Clement's 
ohui'ch, with a tower 69 ft. high ; it was garrisoned by the 
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Cavaliers for the king with ten guns and one hundred 
men. At a distance of 1^ miles on the Totness road is the 
old camp of Woodbury Castle, and in the neighbourhood of 
Morleigh (six miles) are Stcmborotigh and JJlackdown Camps, 
the latter on the Kingsbridge Road. 

On the south shore of the bay is Warfleetf-mih. the ruins 
of the Old Castle and the tower of Paradise Fort, fronting 
which are Kmgswear and the fort of Mount Ridley^ upon 
the north shore ; near the pretty estate of Brookhill 
(J. Devonport) is Kingswear Castle. From a fort at the 
north entrance of the bay a strong chain or boom was 
laid to Dartmouth Castle on the south side. Below the site 
fo an ancient castle, and under a cUff crowned by a fort 
called Qallanfs Bower — ^which is surrounded by earlier 
fortifications — stands the parish church of Clifton, St, 
Petrock^Sy with a tower and spire that groups well with the 
fortifications on the sea-front. These are composed of 
two towers— one of them square and more recent, and the 
other circular, of the Tudor period — both standing on a 
level rock of glossy, purple mica slate. Two modem plat- 
forms, as advanced works, were mounted in the late war, 
with twelve long 18-pounders : a small fort on the north 
carried three 6-pounders. The name of Gallant's Bower 
occurs also at Clovelly. Like Robin Hood's Race or 
Shepherd's Ring at Snenton, Julian's Bower at Appleby 
and Aukborough, Julaber's grave at Chilham, and Troy 
Town, the name has exercised the ingenuity of anti- 
quarians. Some refer it to the time of the Romans, 
when to double and wind in the maze made the limbs 
of the youth pliant ; other authorities believe these spots 
to have been the places of midsummer sports at a more 
recent period ; whilst others consider them like the maze 
at Winchester to have been cut in imitation of those mosaic 
pavements laid down in cathedrals, on which people were 
permitted to compound for the performance of an actual 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. (See Canterbury, in Wdleott's 
Cathedral Guide,) From this spot the bay presents a most 
striking scene when the pilchard shoals are chased in by 
the porpoises ; or when they are betrayed by the ravenous 
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gulls and sea-birds hovering over a ruddy streak upon the 
sea ; by the cry of the huer, or look-out men on the ditfe, 
and. the motion of the gorse branches in their hands. 
Then every boat is launched, every net is cast for the 
capture ; nor on the return of the Httle flotilla, when the 
fish are emptied into the boats from the seines under a 
calm bright moon, is the scene such as will soon fade 
from memory. 

The road from Dartmouth, passing by Nethtvay House 
(J. H. Luttrell) and Lupton House (Lord Churston), after 
four miles of hills and descents, with fine views seaward, 
ends at 
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A bustling fishing-town, close to the south horn of Tor- 
bay ; employing 200 sail of trawlers, of an aggregate of 
20,000 tons, and 1500 men. The stout boats and hardy 
crews of the Brizham boats are famous throughout the 
English and Bristol Channels. The manor of the lower town 
or quay was purchased by twelve of these hardy sailors 
many years since, so that by inheritance, or subdivision of 
shares, there are few upon the pier who do not challenge the 
title of a " Brixham lord." The church of St. Mary was 
built 1824 ; the public rooms were erected 1835 ; the 
breakwater commenced in 1843, and the pier in 1808. The 
town coimted a population of 5627 in 1851. It had the 
inconvenience of sending its suppHes of fish by water to 
Portsmouth, and thence by land to London ; but the 
Great Western Railway now enables it to compete with 
the Sussex and Kentish fishermen. The Torbay sole was 
always eminent among gourmands. Quin actually travelled 
down to Bath expressly to taste the luxury fresh: on 
awaking next morning he was informed that the market 
had none, owing to a violent storm of the preceding day. 
He desired his servant to draw the curtains, and com- 
posed himself to sleep, in order that he might enjoy the 
deUcacy on the morrow without feeling the pang of his 
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present disappointment. An obelisk marks the landing- 
place of William of Orange, on Nov. 6, 1686 : the stone on 
which he trod is lodged in the base ; and a piece of it was 
chipped off, enclosed in a box of heart of oak, and presented 
to WiUiam, Duke of Clarence, who was here in 1823. In 
the upper town was the famous intermittent Lay-Well, 
but it no longer ebbs and flows. 

On the adjoining promontory of Berry Head (one mile) 
a bluff of psde pinky limestone, are the remains of an an- 
cient Roman camp, and of modem batteries and embra- 
sured lines of the close of the la6t century, now grass 
grown and crumbling; forsaken like the dilapidated 
barrack ranges which He in the rear. A cavern at Berry- 
head contains relics of bronze, bones, and pottery. The 
floor is coated with stalagmite, and strewn with vestiges 
of early races, the rhinoceros, elk, reindeer, horse, and 
stag. At Brixham are found trochus ziziphinus, saxicava 
rugosa, and pecten operculars. 

Seven miles distant from Dartmouth, in the centre of 
Start Bay, and at the southern extremity of the Slaptou 
sands, is the small watering-place of 
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The sands, which lie under greenish cliffs, are nearly 
three miles in length, forming a level of shingle, com- 
posed of minute pebbles, with the pinkish petals of the 
sea bind-weed peering out at inteivals, and corrigiola 
littoralis, to reUeve the wearisome sameness of the long 
bank of sand. Behind it is a lake of 300 acres, full of fish, 
and abounding in wild-fowl, called Slapton Lea, which will 
remind the visitor from Dorsetshire of the Chesil Bank 
and Swannery Fleet. No one but a disciple of Zimmerman 
on Sohtude, or of that Roman sage who averred that his 
own company was the least loneUness which he experienced, 
can be safely recommended to this very retired neighbour- 
hood. The old tower of Poole Priory is within an easy 
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walk ; it was spared in 1800, when the remainder of the 
buildings were pulled down. Slapton is 6 miles from 
Dartmouth. The church of St. Mary (R. Antram, R.) 
contains a beautiful screen. St. Barnabas, Stokenham 
(li miles) (H. Taylor, V.), is a Perpendicular church, and 
contains a cinque-foiled double water-drain in the chancel. 
Stokeley House is the seat of Sir L. Newman, Bart. Stoke 
Fleming church contains two brasses. The pedestrian 
can easily visit the Lighthouse of the Start, signifying " the 
Promontory" (3 J miles), and^will observe that instead of 
the grey siate (grauwacke) of the cliffs, reaching from 
Dartmouth up to this point, here the dark coped surf- 
beaten headland is of chlorite mica slate, dotted with 
veins of quartz ; on the eastern side descending sheer and 
slippery to the sea, but on the westward torn and rent 
by the never-resting Swell from the Atlantic, roaring and 
rolling in mighty mountains of foam against the inhos- 
pitable rock, seething and hissing as if in impotent wrath, 
and recoiling only to leap up once more in thunder on the 
frowning sides, and to burst in surf upon the tiny beach 
below. It is a grand sight, when the long heaving surges^ 
inky black, rise successively from the great deep beyond, 
and their crests are touched by the lines of silver moon- 
light ; the strong outUnes making every billow seem 
immense. 

To those who can face a rough walk, the^grand and, in 
places, stupendous scenery of the coast will offer more 
than a recompense for weary feet ; while the keen bracing 
air and healthy exercise will nerve and invigorate the 
whole frame. Lannacomhe Mill, on its brawling brook, 
has all the charm of lonely beauty ; and near it are cool 
shallow pools, left by the tide, glowing with the colours of 
the sea-anemone and other living ocean-flowers. There 
are rambles and wanderings to be made to the Pear-tree 
and to Prawle Pointy the latter a headland of gneiss, on 
which H. M. S. Crocodile was wrecked ; with sharp jagged 
outlines, piled up crag upon crag, cleft and broken as if 
every storm-cloud that passed had emptied its quiver and 
splintered its shining arrows against them. Yet above it ia 
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tufted with pink seathrift and clad with yielding turf ; while 
quarried out below by the constant sapping of the flood into 
an arch which is outspread like the stony jaws of some 
gigantic monster of the deep, yawning for its prey. Here 
in the eleventh century the ships of pilgrims touched, on 
their voyage from Ripa, in Denmark, to the Holy Land. Then 
crossing at Portlemouth, the estuary of Salcombe, where 
Sir Edmund Fortescue held the castle for a siege of four 
months, Hke a brave cavaher, and skirting the grounds of 
Moult (late Lord Courtenay's), and the North and South 
Sands, in which is buried a hazel-nut wood, petrified years 
ago, the traveller will reach the majestic Bolt Heady wild and 
desolate, with a certain savage subhmity, the fissures and 
chasms reUeved by the orange lichen and the ivy, and the 
scattered heather in the hollows of its rocky scalp of mica 
slate, which rises to a height of 430 feet. From a cave 
beneath, according to a legend, found also in the Basque 
Province and on the western shore of India, a huge coal- 
black bull is said to have found his way beneath the cHfis 
to a bay two miles distant, where he issued out as white 
as new-fjEdlen snow. 

From this point to the Bolt Tail, under which is 
Bamillies Cove, where H. M. S. Ramillies was lost 1760, 
there is a succession of land sHps which yielded after 
the storms and waves of ages had torn and riven these 
gloomy rocks| now wild and desolate, now grand and 
subhme, sometimes richly coloured, sometimes relieved 
by samphire and ivy, but all a vast solitude, silence on 
every hand, without a sound or sight of domestic hfe. 
There is not even so much as the tinkling of a sheep-bell, 
or a wreath of smoke curling from the humblest roof, but 
only the distant roar of the hoarse-sounding sea as it 
dashes against the echoing steeps, or the melancholy cry 
of the sea-bird as it flies homeward to its callow brood, 
safely nesthng in their crannies. The pedestrian, proceeding 
by the coast to Plymouth, from Bolt Head, passes Stair- 
hole and Falcomhe Mewstone, Saw Mill Cove, Cclhury Down, 
with the chasms known as Vincent Pits and the Smuggler 
Balph's Hole; by the Bolt Tail, Bamillies Cove, Bigbiiry Bay, 
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the creek of Hope ; ThurUtone, across the mouth of the Avon, 
with Ban* island before it ; by Bingmore and MoiJiei'combe 
across the mouth of the Erme ; by the wind-worn lonely 
church otReveUtoke ; by the crag and Stoke Pointy across the 
mouth of the Yealm ; by Wembury weather-stained church 
upon the further shore, where, in 851, Duke Ceorl, of Devou, 
defeated the Danes — ^the Mewstone far out at sea on the 
south; by Bovisand and Hoo lake, and the ferry across 
Catwater into Plymouth. In St. Lawrence's, Biyhury, are 
a brass of dame Elizabeth de Bigbury ; and a finely-carved 
pulpit once at Ashburton. In St. Bartholomew, Yectlmpton , 
lately restored, there are two sediha, and a brass of Sir 
J. Crocker, cup-bearer to Edward IV., died 1508. There 
are three sedilia, a water-drain, and an octagonal font. 
If here there are no soft scenes of rural beauty, if there 
be no ruins which are the history of the past, and the 
sculptured stone its chronicle, to raise the heart from 
common-place reahties to the purifying effect of storied 
and poetical association, yet in one respect every spot 
the most famous in history or fable must yield to these 
beetling rocks and this wilderness of stone. In their 
colossal proportions, and their resistance for ages to the 
tides, which have hollowed out bays on every side but 
here, they bear a sublime witness to the grandeur and 
omnipotence of the Creator, and have never been stained 
by the vices and passions of man. 

The railway from Newton Bushel to Plymouth passes 
through the lovely country of the South Hams. At Newton 
station passengers bound for Torquay and Paignton proceed 
by the branch railway. The main hue now mounts by 
sharp steep curves, with a rise of 1 in 38 or 40, through 
the haunted pass of Stony Coombe, to Dainton Tunnel ; 
the church tower of Littlehampton is seen on the right 
before reaching Totness station. The train passes over 
Rattery viaduct, 50 feet high, and consisting of 6 arches, 
each of 30-feet span ; through Marley tunnel, three quarters 
of a mile long, so called from the adjoining Marley Park 
(Lady Carew) ; on the right rise the basaltic peaks of 
Dartmoor. The next station is South Brent ; St. Patrick's 
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Church contains a rich pardose and screen; the line 
crosses the Avon, in winter a fierce torrent, and traverses 
Olasebrook viaduct, 72 feet high. In the Pod of Blood 
here, barbed fishing-spears with bronze heads have been 
found. Its next stoppage is at Kingsbridge road. King^ 
bridge, 10 miles south, is built upon a hill-side and in the 
valley. A fair in July, as at Exeter and Chester, is an- 
nounced by a glove which is hung up at the market-house. 
At Dodbrooke was bom Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar.) Eight 
miles distant is Modhury on the Plymouth-road. St. George's 
Church has a beautiful spire, 134 feet in height, built 1621. 
Here was the seat of the Champemownes, one of whom 
was the Enghsh ComeHa, mother of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. The former founded the trade 
to Newfoundland, where some Devonshire customs have 
been reproduced and preserved. St. George's contains 
effigies of two knights, a Prideaux and a Champernowne. 
At Ermington (\\ mile), St. Peter's Church spire leans on 
one side. There is a brass of J. Strachleigh, 1583. Passing 
over a skew-bridge, of 100 feet span, through a deep cut- 
ting in the shale, and over Bittaford viaduct (62 feet high), 
the train enters Ivyhridge station : the beauty of the village 
is the pride of South Devon. The next viaduct is 113 
feet above the river Erme, famous for its salmon-peel 
and trout, but here lauwling among blocks of granite ; two 
more viaducts are traversed : Hke the rest they are of 
wood, and white-washed to guard against danger of fire by 
the fall of hot coals or sparks from the engine ; they sup- 
port a single line of rails. They are named Blatchford, 
105 feet high, and Slade, 103 feet high. The Hemerdon 
incline of 1 in 40 conducts to Plympton St. Mary station. 
The views of Saltram Park and the Lara prepare the 
traveller for the beautiful scenery, which he will visit 
from the next station. 
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Presents a spectacle and panorama &r different from the 
country which we have just described. The natural scenery 
is of every conceivable variety, and of uncommon beauty ; 
the triumphs of engineering skill in peace are shown at 
the Breakwater and Eddystone ; the terrible defences of 
war, in the citadel and lines; and the preparations for 
the destruction of human life, stored in the naval arma- 
ments and military arsenals, give cause for the most con- 
flicting emotions of the human heart. Yon Eaumer was 
greatly struck with the sight of a British naval port : he 
writes, — " The Immense number of ships — ^these proud, 
bold, floating castles, make an impression of energy, 
power, activity, nay, of beauty, of which no conception 
can be formed without seeing them together." Lord 
Chatham declared that he felt " a magnanimous fear " lest 
the royal navy should fall below the exigencies of the 
country ; and Lord Bacon called it " the outworks, walls, 
and impregnable forts of the realm/' and the safe harbours 
its ** redoubts." " For beauty," said Lord Coke, " they are 
so many royal palaces ; for strength (no part of the world 
having such iron and timber as England hath), so many 
moving castles and barbicsms; and for safety, they are 
the most defensive walls of the realm." Quin, the actor, 
however, found in the abundance of its John Doreys and 
grey mullets, the integral happiness of the inhabitants of 
Plymouth ; but he afterwards corrected himself on dis- 
covering, to his intense disgust and contempt, that they 
were ignorant of the mystery of melted butter. ** Sweet 
country T' he exclaimed, " there is nothing sweet in it but 
the vinegar !" 

The history of Plymouth, unlike that of most other towns 
upon this coast^ is of great interest. Li the time of 
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Edward IIL it could famisli 325 ships, and i^eturned two 
members to Parliament. On May 20, 1339, eighteen pira- 
tical galleys burned seven ships in Plymouth harbour ; but 
the townsmen, imder Hugh, Earl of Devon, rose in arms, 
and while they lost 89 men, slew 500 of the enemy : these 
corsairs, however within two days destroyed all the vessels 
in the Sound, and some houses of the town. In 1355, 
the Black Prince was detained here during 40 days, be- 
fore the glorious campaign which resulted in the victory 
of Poictiers ; and here he landed May 6, 1377, with his 
royal prisoners. King John and the Dauphin of France. 
The French again attacked and plundered the town in 
1370 ; in 1403 they burned 600 houses. In 1400, James 
Bourbon, Earl of March, who was bringing aid to •wen 
Glendower, being driven in by stress of weather, levied 
booty on the town, and fired the neighbouring villages ; 
and in 1403, Sir W. de Chatel burned part of the town, 
but spared the rest on receipt of a large ransom. In 1405, 
Pedro Nino, afterwards Conde de Buelna, with 40 ships 
and three galleys, attacked Looe,and subsequently visited 
Falmouth, Plymouth, Portland, and Southampton, but 
was repulsed at every point. In 1470, the Earl of War- 
wick, the King-maker, landed here : on Oct. 2, 1501, 
Catharine of Arragon. In April 1606, Phihp the Fair, of 
Castile, and Joanna, sailed from the Sound. On July 20, 
1588, Lord Howard, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John 
Hawkins, assembled here 120 sail, to which Plymouth 
contributed seven ships and one fly-boat ; with this fleet 
they chased the Spaniards down channel. 

«* When the great fleet invincible 'gainst England bore in rain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain, 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day 
There came a gallant merchant ship full sail to Plymouth bay ; 
Her crew hath seen Castille's black fleet, beyond Aurigny*s isle, 
At earliest twilight on the waves lie heaving many a mile; 
At sunrise she escaped their van by God*s especial grace, 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty hall." 
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"From Eddystone ♦♦♦♦•» 
Then swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread ; 
High oa St. Michael's Mount it shone, it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far oil the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire ; 
The fisher lefl his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves." 

On April 8, 1589, Don Antonio, titular king of Portugal, 
sailed hence for Lisbon with the Earl of Essex and Sir Henry 
Norris ; and the English fleet returned with crews thinned 
by the plague. In July, 1597, the Earls of Essex and 
Nottingham, Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Francis Vere, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, those paladins and sea-lions of Queen 
Elizabeth, sailed for Ferrol and Cadiz. From this port, also, 
the Earl of Essex departed on his ill-fated expedition to 
Ireland. In 1596, twenty-two Papal bulls, which had been 
seized in Cornwall, were burned in the market-place. Some 
French pirat^ chs^d four Spanish ships into Plymouth 
harbour, and Elizabeth seized their freight, which was 
designed to replenish the Duke of Alva's coffers: the 
Spaniard laid an embargo on all the English at Antwerp, 
and the queen retorted by the summary process of making 
the ambassador, Don Guerran D*Estres, a prisoner in his 
own house. From Plymouth went forth, in quest of the 
Spanish argosies and galleons, buccaneering among islands 
off the Amazon, to find El Dorado in Virginia and Florida, 
or pierce the frozen barriers of the Arctic Sea, bound for 
Newfoundland or the South Seas, each on his several voyage, 
Cumberland, Gilbert, Carlisle, Drake, Hawkins, Cavendish 
(Sir John, Oct. 1562 ; Sir Richard, the hero of the ballad of 
the Spanish Lady, in 1593) ; Grenville, and Frobisher : — the 
last ^kllant seaman died here, 1594. Still later, on voyages 
round the world. Commodore Byron, sailed on June 21, 
1764, with H. M. S. Dolphin and Tamar ; and on Aug. 21, 
1760, Commodore Wallis in the Dolphin, and Captain Car- 
teret in the Swallow. Captain Cook sailed out of the Sound, 
July 13, 1772, on his second voyage, and the last time, 
for Otaheite, July 12, 1776. Sir Lewis Stewkley, to his 
disgrace, here arrested the heroic Raleigh in 1618 for that 
trial which will ever be a dishonour to the pedant James I. 

2 X 
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In 1620, the Mayflower, with the Pilgrim Fathers, touched 
here on her voyage from Southampton. In 1625, King 
Charles I., with 120 ships and 6000 men, appeared 
in the Sound, and to the joy of the loyal hearts of 
Stonehouse, remained here ten days. UnHke the brave 
Royalists of the west, the men of Plymouth made it the 
stronghold of the rebels. For three months they resisted 
a siege by Prince Maurice ; repulsed Sir Richard Qrenville ; 
defied the King in person ; wid in spite of assault and 
blockade held the walls, from which at times they saUied to 
harass the weaker garrisons in the neighbourhood. On 
March 21, 1646, Mount Edgecumbe surrendered to Col. 
Hammond. French pirates and Sallee rovers then infested 
the channel, and captured prizes under the very guns of the 
forts. Twenty-seven sail of Sallee rovers were ordinarily 
lying off the Land's End, so as to prevent the passage of 
ships ; in six days they captured vessels iff the value of 
5Q00Z., and threatened that they would not leave the 
King of England master of a single sail. From Mevagissy 
they took away 60 men and women. In 1636, fifteen sail 
of Algerine corsairs were the terror of the channel ; and so 
enormous was the bribe required to secure the convoy of 
a man-of-war, that the merchants along the south coast 
were compelled to hire Dutch privateers to protect their 
ships. On Aug. 17, 1657, while entering the Sound with 
his victorious fleet from Santa Cruz, on board of the St. 
George, the scourge of the Bey, and the vindicator of the 
honour of the British flag, serving his kingless country 
with a glorious fidehty, died the immortal Robert Blake, 
second to none of English admirals. In July,^ 1673 , King 
Charles II. came from Portsmouth to inspect the new 
fortifications. After the memorable disgrace of Chatham, 
De Ruyter and the Dutch sailed proudly by; for that 
stout arm was low, which, when Von Tromp hoisted the 
ship-broom at one mast-head, to show he would sweep the 
seas (still the sign of a vessel for sale), repHed by lashing 
at the maintruck, with no idle vaunt, a long horsewhip, 
still retained in the form of the pendant. Hl 1779, the 
combined French and Spanish fleets made an empty de<^ 
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monstration oflfthe Rame head. In 1789, King Gteorge III. 
paid the port a royal visit ; and in 1815, H;M.S. Bellero- 
phon, anchored in Cawsand Bay, with the great Napoleon 
on board, on his way to St. Helena : 

" Where he who thousands cast away 
To pave his reckless path, 
Died crownless, homeless, hopeless, lone, 
A mystery of wrath." 

In 1760, W. Cookworthy, a Quaker of Plymouth, dis- 
covered china clay in Cornwall ; one of the most impor- 
tant events in the commercial history of the western 
counties. He hkewise introduced the use of the divining 
rod, which he was taught by Captain Ribeira, who de- 
serted from the Spanish service in the reign of Queen 
Anne, aijd became Captain Commandant of Plymouth. 

The town has been the birthplace and nursery of poets 
and artists: Carington and Bidlake, Northcote, I^out, 
Lethbridge, Haydon, and Eastlake. Here also were bom 
Joseph Glanville, the behever in Michael Scott, Agrippa, 
and witchcraft ; the gallant seaman Sir John, and the 
traveller Sir Richard, Hawkins ; the learned Jacob Bryant, 
Mrs. Parsons the novelist, and General Mudge, who con- 
ducted the first trigonometrical survey of England. Ply- 
mouth gave the title of Earl to Fitz-Charles, July 28, 1675, 
and to the Windsor family, 6th Dec. 1682 ; and Mount 
Edgecumbe the title of Earl, 31st Aug. 1789, to the family 
of Edgecumbe, whose second title is Viscount Valletort, 
the old name for a portion of Plymouth. 

Plymouth was the Tamar- worth of the Saxon, and South 
town, or Sutton, of the Norman till Henry II.*s time, and 
then only a poor fishing village. In the reign of Edward I., 
the town was divided into three districts, Sutton, or Prior, 
in allusion to Plympton Priory, on the north ; Sutton or 
Southern Regis, or Valletort ; and Valletort Ralph, on the 
east : but, in the 16th year of Henry VI., it was incorporated 
as Plym-mouth, although that name first appears in 1383. 
The departure of emigrant ships, the establishment of 
the Great Western Dock Company and General Screw 
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Steam Shipping Company, and that of the Eastern Steam 
Navigation, have been of signal service to the mercantile 
prosperity of Plymouth, which employs 400 vessels, of 
30,000 tons. The South Devon Railway was opened to 
Lara Bridge May 6, 1848 ; and to Plymouth April 2, 1849. 
In 1811-18, at a cost of 60,0002., the corporation built a 
fine range of buildings, 275 ft. in length, comprising the 
Theatre, Assembly Boom, and Boycd Hotel, from designs by 
Foulston. St, Andrew^s Chapel, by the same architect, was 
built 1823, and the Pvhlic Library in 1811. The church of 
St. Andrew (J. Hatchard, V.) consists of a nave, chancel, 
and west tower; the latter, built by T. Vogge, 1440, 
contains a peal of eight bells. The chief monuments are 
those of Charles Matthews, comedian, died 1835 ; and Dr. 
Woolcombe, by Chantrey, 1822. Charles Church (H. A. 
Greaves, P.C.), built 1646-58, is named after King 
Charles I. ; the spire was added 1765. The Hospital was 
built in 1838 ; the Custom House, in 1820, cost 8,000?. ; 
the Exchange, Woolster Street, in 1818 ; the Mechanics^ In- 
stitute in 1825 ; the Athenceum, 1818 ; the Freemasons^ Hall, 
East Street, 1832 ; and the Union Baths, with the Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society*s Booms, in 1829. 

In the reigns of Edward I. and II. and Henry IV., and 
since the latter period, Plymouth has returned two mem- 
bers to parhament. Dr. Johnson, in 1762, accompanied 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to the house of Dr. Z. Mudge at Ply- 
mouth, when the commissioner, Capt. F. Rogers, lent him 
his yacht for a visit to the Eddystone, when " the mag- 
nificence of the navy and ship building and other opera- 
tions afforded him a grand subject for contemplation." 
One day, at dinner, he devoured such quantities of new 
honey and clouted cream, and indulged in such potations 
of new cider, that his firiend Northcote was alarmed for 
the consequences. It so happened during the visit that 
" the Dockers" (for their suburb, Devonport, did not then 
exist) were finiitlessly invoking the inexorable Corporation 
of Plymouth for some of the superfluous water of the 
leat, of which they were in great need. Upon this, Alder- 
man Tolcher, one of their chief opponents, came to the 
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doctor and dwelt long upon the bold request. With 
ironical vehemence, Dr. Johnson repUed, " I would let the 
rogues die of thirst, for I hate a Docker from my heart.'* 
The pompous alderman, on his return, joyfully assured 
his fellows " that the great Dr. Johnson was on his side 
of the question." Coleridge addressed two of his earliest 
poems to a Miss Nesbitt, of Plymouth : after his marriage, 
he adroitly substituted Sara for Nesbitt. 

In the Mayoralty House of Plymouth, Woolster Street, 
lived Page, the miser, whose fatal wealth enabled him to 
marry the daughter of Judge Glanville. She loved dearly 
George Standwick, of Tavistock, a lieutenant in the 
Queen's fleet, which then lay in the Soimd. One night a 
wakeful servant opposite heard a stifled cry from a weak 
voice, like that of an aged man, " For the love of Heaven, 
stay your hand !" followed by the sound of a heavy blow; 
and the words, " The deed is done !" A man leaped down 
from the window ; and before a month was past, so went 
the country talk, was held the English "Judgment of 
Brutus : " the inexorable but just judge was compelled to 
pass sentence of death upon his own child. This terrible 
scene did really occur between another Devonshire judge, 
Hody, and his son. 

The arms of Plymouth are — Arg. a saltier vert, between 
four castles triple towered, sable. 

Two rivers, the Plym and the Tamar, meet the sea 
within an interval of three miles between th'feir streams ; 
each forms a bay ; — the Tamar that called Hamoaze, the 
Plym that of Plymouth ; their union constitutes the 
Sound, in the centre of which is St. Nicholas, or Drake's 
Island. On entering the Sound from the sea, to the east 
is the round tower of Mount Batten, to the west Mount 
Edgecumbe^ the Citadel and Hoe close the view on the 
north : upon the north-east is the Catwater, on the north- 
west the entrance over the Bridge of Bocks to Hamoaze, 
The Catwater (t. c, Cadwater — cad being the British word 
for a river), 3 miles in length, and capable of holding 1000 
sail, is the estuary of the river Plym, or Lara, over which 
is thrown an iron bridge upon five arches, 500 feet long, 
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and built by Rendel, at the expense of the Earl of Morley* 
Aug 23, 1824— July, 1827. On the south-east of the Lara 
are the Oreston Quarries; and on the north-west is the 
Peninsula of Catdoum, to the north-west of which is Sutton 
(South-town) Pooly fonxung, like Catwater, the mercantile 
port, entered between two pier-heads, 90 feet apart, an4 
with quays built 1790-1800. A railway, 25 miles in length, 
connects the pool with Prince Town, near the prison-ofr 
war on Dartmoor; it was projected by Sir Thomas Tyr- 
whitt, and completed in 1820. In 1834, Plymouth was 
constituted a stannary port. Sir Francis Drake brought 
a leat, or stream from Dartmoor, 25 miles distant, to 
supply the town, between the years 1581-90; and the 
country legend prettily represented the knight spurring on 
to bring the welcome news to the townsmen, while the 
waters obediently followed, rippling and sparkHng like a 
thing of life. Being mayor at the time, he is said to have 
dipped his red robe in the stream for joy as it swept past 
his door ; in the last century, the Mayor and Corporation 
rode annually,* on July 31, to Head- weir in commemoration 
of the event. A coasting-trade is maintained with New- 
castle, Ireland, and South Wales : tin and granite, lead to 
London, manganese to Scotland, wool to Hull, and pilchards 
to Italy, are the chief exports ; whilst the wharves are 
laden with timber from the Baltic and North America, and 
piles of casks full of colonial produce from the West Indies. 
A romance of real Hfe is related as having occurred on 
Sutton's quay : a young lad of Tavistock went to sea, and 
after some years was forgotten by all save his aged mother, 
whom he himself beheved to be dead, having received no 
tidings of her during that long time. Weary with expect- 
ation, at length she left her home, and became a fruitT 
woman on Sutton quay. A ship arrived from foreign 
parts, and one of the crew, a weather-beaten man, came 
off to buy at her stall ; at last he said, " I come to you 
because you remind me so of my dear old mother :" the 
voice, and a scar upon his forehead, led to a recogni- 
tion; the fond words, "mother!" "son I" were scarcely 
interchanged when the joy was too strong for the aged 
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heart, and it broke as the mother fell and vrept upon her 
child. 

The Barbican preserves the mQxnxxj of the strong fort 
built bj Bishop Strafford in the reign of Edward HI., 
which was strengthened by a blockhouse in 1591, but 
demolished to give place to the present Citadel^ which in 
1670-1, was erected at the east end of the JSbe, or Haugh 
(Hill) Chff; it consists of three regular, and three irre- 
gular bastions, two ravelins, and homworks. Some fossil 
remains were found in digging the foundations, and the 
townsfolk said they were the great jaws imd teeth of Gog- 
magog, whom Corineus, the Cornish giant, slew with a 
mighty hug. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, the figures 
of two clubmen, carved on the turf, commemorated the 
battle ; to which Spenser alludes in the Faerie Queen : 

" The Western Hogh bespiinkled with the gore 
Of mighty Goemot, whom in stout fray 
Corineus conquered, and cruelly did slay." 

Corineus is the Cormoran of the veracious history of Jack 
the Giant-killer. In 1588 the English admiral was in- 
formed of the coming of the Spanish Armada whilst 
playing at bowls on the Hoe ; and the Corporation long 
kept the anniversary on July 19, by wearing scarlet, and 
offering cake and wine to numerous visitors. 

The Lower Fort was planned by Capt. Homeck of the 
Engineers. In the centre of the esplanade is a statue of 
George II. The west of this hill, on which stood a chapel 
of St. CaUierine, commands MiU Bay ; to the north of 
which extends the town of Stonehonae, intervening between 
Plymouth and Devonport. An isthmus, on which stand 
the Boyal Marine Barracks, erected 1759-1784, connects 
with ihis quarter a promontory bounding the inlet, called 
Devil Point, and facing Cremill Point (a corruption of 
Crumble) : upon it was built, 1826-32, at a cost of 
1,500,000?., the Boyal WiUiam Victualling Yardy designed 
by Rennie. It forms three sides of a quadrangle ; over 
the gateway is a colossal statue of Wilham lY. ; the 
pavement of the courts, which cover 15 acres, is the solid 
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floor of the soil itself, 300,000 tons of rocks having been 
hewn out and removed. The sea-wall is 1500 feet long, 
and was built up to the water's edge by means of diving- 
bells. The Bakery and Biscuit Machinery was invented 
by Mr. Grant, of Portsmouth : the process has been de- 
scribed in " The Hampshire Guide," of this series. 

The next inlet, Stonehome Pool, the mouth of Stonehotise 
Creek, or Mill Lake, divides Plymouth and Stonehouse from 
Devonport and Stoke. The bridge was built at the expense 
of Lord Mount Edgecumbe and Sir John St. Aubyn. On 
one side of this creek is the Boycd Military Hospital, built 
1797, on the recommendation of the Duke of Richmond, 
owing to a terrible mortaUty on board a fleet of transports 
in the Sound, because there was no accommodation for 
the sick soldiers on shore. Fronting it is the Naval Hos- 
pital, built 1762. The next promontory is Mount Wise, 
so called after a former lord of the manor : on the west 
is Mutton Cove^ forming the south side of Devonport. 
The view from the level of this hill is remarkable for its 
beauty : to the north-west are the huge roofe and broad 
spaces of the Dockyard, with the shores of Saltram and 
the noble Hamoaze, studded with the ships in ordinary ; 
and far away northward are the mitred heights of Dart- 
moor, the Alps of Devon, the round cap of Hingsten, and 
the peakfd head of Brent Tor. On the south-west are Maker 
Tower and the groves of Mount Edgecumbe : across the im- 
posing range of the government buildings rise the forts 
of Drake's Island ; and still seaward are the faint pale 
lines of the Breakwater, the blue Sound dotted with 
sails, and the channel stretching far away to the dim 
horizon; while, upon the east, the, citadel and the rocky 
steep of Moimt Batten close in the imposing prospect. At 
the entrance of the Grand Parade is a large brass Turkish 
cannon, which was taken by Sir John Duckworth at the 
passage of the Dardanelles. Guard-moimting or an in- 
spection here is a fine spectacle, when the steady advance 
of the troops, column on column, or in broad sections, 
defile past, with the bright bayonets and Mini^ barrels 
glittering in the sun, and the rustling silken banners; 
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while the ramparts and houses give back the sound of 
the tread of the marching feet, the rattle of the brass 
drums, and the blare of martial music, with a thousand 
reverberations. The regatta of the Royal Western 
Yacht Squadron, or the saihng of a squadron, oflFers a 
sight equally inspiriting in the Sound. On the Moimt 
are several official buildings: the Government Homey 
built for the lieutenant-governor, 1795, whose place 
of residence was removed from Plymouth in 1725 ; the 
house of the Port- Admiral, built 1767 ; the Laboratory of 
the Ordnance; a battery, and the Semaphore for com- 
municating with ships in the Sound or at Hamoaze, once 
the first of thirty-two similar stations on the road to 
London. It required only fiffceen minutes to communicate 
the arrival of Napoleon in the Sound to the Admiralty ; 
but the electric telegraph not only occupies less time, but 
is independent of interruption by darkness or weather. 
The Duke of Wellington was appointed Governor of Ply- 
mouth Dec. 9, 1819. 

The fortifications of Plymouth, begun by Bishop Strat- 
ford, by permission of a patent roll dated 5th Eichard II., 
and continued in 1430, consisted merely of a curtain, with 
a square castle and circular bastions at the angles, and 
forts extending to Millbay: in 1512 and 1595 the defences 
were augmented. In 1708 they moimted 165 pieces of 
cannon. At Millbay now are prisons capable of holding 
3000 men, and the point is defended by the West and 
East King's Batteries, On the opposite shore, at Mount 
Pleasant, is a redoubt and a Tudor block-house, between 
which and the castje, until the reign of Charles 11., was 
laid a boom chain. Facing the Sound are Ligonier 
batteries and the citadel, with the north-west and north- 
east ravelins, and the breaching battery between them. 
The Prince of Wales* battery, Stonehouse redoubts, the 
western King's battery, and Mount Wise command the 
Hamoaze and approaches to the Dockyard. Staddon 
battery protects Bovisand; and Maker and Picklecombe 
defend the west passage. A series of detached forts, pro^ 
jected on the Cornish shore, will render Plymouth im- 
pregnable. 
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Dbvokport has only risen into importance since the. 
year 1761, although WiUiam III. enlarged a naval arsenal 
established there in the year 1689. The Dockyard of Ply* 
mouth was commenced in 1689, and very great improve- 
ments were effected in 1698, which included an additional 
single dry dock, at a cost of 12,2452.; a wet dock, 
17,489^^ outside gates, 51572.; a rope-walk, 51462; three 
mast-houses, 1138: the value of the yard and buildings 
wa3 returned at 67,0952. A new dock was opened 
June 15, 1771. In 1774, Lord Egmont, who then pre- 
sided at the Board of Admiralty, rec<Hnmended a further 
enlargement on an extensive scale; the estimate of the 
cost was stated to be 379,1702. , and by the end of 1773, 
153,5852. had been actually expended on the works, which 
included three shps, a double dock, two single docks, and 
a mast-pound. The number of persons employed in 1774 
was 2522; in the yard 1995, and 527 in the ordinary. 
Under 31st Geo. II. fortifications were commenced, and 
continued by another act (21st Geo. IIL) during the 
succeeding reign. Until 1824 the town was known as 
Plymouth Dock, where Frank Mildmay " found middies as 
plehtiM as black boys at Port Royid." It then received 
by royal permission the name of Devonport, and in 1838 
obtained the elective franchise for the return of two 
members. On the north-east and south the town is 
enclosed by the King's Interior Boundary Wall, 12 ft. 
high, begun 1787 by the Duke of Bichmond, who caused 
the present sea-walk, Richmond Walk, to be constructed. 
Outside the wall are the Lines, with a ditch hewn out of 
the hmestone rock from ;12 ft. to 20 ft. in depth, planned 
by Smelt 1755, and begun 1756. There are three gates : — 
the North Barrier, leading to the Tamar ; Stoke Barrier^ 
towards Tavistock ; and Stonehouse Barrier, to Plymouth. 
In 1779 these works were in bad condition, and General 
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Dixon, B.E., was in despair for lack of men, when Franci? 
Bassett (afterwards Lord de Diinstanville) appeared at the 
head of one thousand Cornish miners, and completed the 
lines in 1783. They were condemned as useless by the 
Puke of Wellington. On the west side of Devonport are 
the Dockyard and Gunwharf. The Dockyard (of which 
' George Biddlecombe, the author of a valuable professional 
work, is Master Attendant,) is enclosed from North 
Corner to Mutton Cove, on the south, by a wall of 
slate and limestone, 30 fb. high ; the establishment 
covers 96 acres, 40 having been leased of Sir W. Morice 
and enclosed in 1728, and 31 in 1768 ; 64 acres are now 
held from Sir John Idt. Aubyn, at 60s. an acre. The 
shore-hue to Hamoaze is 3500 ft. ; the breadth of the 
yard in the middle is 1600 fb., and at the extremities 
100 ft. The sea-wall was begun Jan. 1816, and the first 
stone laid Jan. 1819; the structure is raised on piles 
60 ft. long ; the entrance is in Fore Street. A flat paved 
road, planted with elms, leads to the Admiral Superintend' 
ent*8 House, In front of the thirteen residences of the 
officials is a double row of lime trees : in this first court 
are the C/uxpel, built 1700; the Guard House, Navy Pay 
Office, and Dockyard Surgery. There are five docks — New 
Union, built and faced with Portland stone by Bailby, 
1762, 239 ft. by 66 ft. (26 ft. deep); New North, built 
1789, 272 ft. by 66 ft. (27 ft. deep) ; Graving Slip, Fro- 
ward Point, 142 ft. by 69 ft. : South Dock, 197 ft. by 
49 ft. (23 fb. deep) ; Bead, 223 ft. by 62 fb. ; Stern, 192 ft. 
by 62 fb. William III. constnicted the South Dock and 
George lU. added other docks, hewn out of slate. At the 
present time the South Dock admits a Hne-of-battle ship, 
being 26 L ft. long, with an entrance 66 ft. broad, and a 
depth of 28 ft. at high-water spring-tides. Northward 
are two docks in one, with a middle gate to separate them ; 
they are,.now considered useless, and it is intended to com-* 
bine them into a dock of 400 ft. in length to admit ships 
of the largest class. Again northward is a dock 201 ft. 
long; the fifth measures 234 fb., but it is also to be en- 
larged. The graving-sHp, 169 ft. long, dry at Igw water 
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adjoins the Camber, a canal 70 ft. wide, communicating 
with the boat pond, and convenient for the discharge 
of stores. An iron swing-bridge connects it with the 
southern part of the Dockyard, where there are build- 
ing-sUps, mast-houses, ponds for spars, timber-sheds, 
saw-pits, smitheries, hemp and rope houses, &c. A 
terrible fire in 1840 destroyed the Talavera and Imo- 
gene, and seriously injured the Minden ; the whole loss 
was estimated at 80,000?. The Chain Cable Storehouse^ 
built 1844-8, cost 40,000Z. The Anchor Smithery, fronting 
the Anchor Wharf, is 210 ft. square ; the fierce red glare 
of forty-eight forges, and the furnaces fanned by steam- 
worked bellows ; the dusky volumes of smoke ; the blind- 
ing flashes and sparks that leap from the metal as it is 
wrought ; the dark forms of the swarthy smiths ; and the 
reverberation of the blows of their sledge-hammers and 
the Nasmyth — compose a scene and sounds the most un- 
earthly. The Spinning Houses are of limestone, three 
stories high, and each 1200 ft. long ; the new Hope Home 
is of iron ; the Mould, or Model Loft, contains sections of 
engines and plans of the lines of ships. Round a square, 
450 ft. by 300 ft., are two ranges of iron sheds. Sail Lofts, 
over the Rigging Houses, 480 ft. long, with storehouses on 
the other sides of the square. At the extremity of the 
Camber was the boundary of the yard till 1763. Near 
the wharf are three sUps (the area of one of the roofs 
amounts to one acre), and the Boiling Homes: to the 
north of the former is the Mast Home, A small mound, 
called King*s Hill, since the visit of King George III., 
was the former Bunker's Hill, and had a battery of five 
9-pounders. A dockyard, according to the theory of its 
operations, is presumed to supply yearly three line-of- 
batUe ships, three frigates, six corvettes, and smaller 
vessels ; the rest of tiie labour is devoted to fitting ships 
and accidental works. A line-of-battle ship costs 115,000?., 
a frigate 90,000?., a sloop 40,000?., taking the finest spe- 
cimens of each class. At Portsmouth the expenses of the 
yard for 1858 were 21,274?. ; at Devonport, 23,253?. The 
wages of 2593 artificers at Portsmouth, 165,604?. ; at Devon- 
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port, 2565 workmen were employed, at a cost of 155,659/. 
The Steam Factory at Portsmouth, with 739 men, cost 
2150Z. : at Keyham, with 625 men, 1,893?. The Victual- 
ling Yard at Weovil, with 120 men, cost 4,006Z. at Cre- 
mill, with 114 men, 4,555Z. The Hospital at Haslar cost 
6184Z. ; at Stonehouse 4060?. The gradual increase of the 
British fleet is of great interest: in 1546, there were 58 
vessels ; in 1578, 24, of 10,506 tonnage ; in 1641, 42, 
tonnage 22,411 ; in 1658, 157, tonnage 56,000 ; in 1760, 
412, tonnage 321,134 ; in 1793, 498, tonnage, 433,226 ; in 
1859, 402, tonnage 420,159, guns 8,202. In 1678 the 
largest ship was of 1,000 tons. The Duke of Wellington 
cost in hull and labour, 30,652?. ; materials, 75,639?.; 
masts, &c., 19,224?. ; engines, 46,220?. ; her annual cost, 
exclusive of the pay of the crew, is 14,325?. There are, of the 
important rates, in 1859, 95 ships of the line, 96 frigates, 214 
corvettes, &c., and 162 gunboats. The Gun Wharf, separated 
from the dockyard by Comer Street, occupies 4J acres of 
ground, and was dug down into the schistose rock 30 ft. deep. 
It contains the guns and carriages of ships in ordinary : in 
the upper story of the buildings, constructed by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, 1718-25, is an armoury. 

A tunnel, 900 yards long, leads from the north side of 
the Dockyard to Keyham yard. The first stone of this 
establishment was laid by Lord Auckland in 1846. The 
entrance is from Morice Town. On entering the yard, the 
Admiral Superintendent's house, and the reservoirs to be 
used in case of fire, are observable. There are three spa- 
cious docks, fitted with caissons, hewn out of the slate, and 
faced with granite ; the south dock is 370 ft. by 80 ft., at the 
entrance ; the second, 307 ft. by 80 ft. ; the third of equal 
size, but 4 ft. deeper, and so capable of receiving H.M.S. 
Duke of Wellington with her guns and stores aboard. It 
occupies 72 acres, the site of Moon Cove : the south basin, 
600 ft. long by 450 ft. broad, entered from the river, with 
an area of 6 acres, and an entrance 80 ft. broad, has a 
quay Hne of 1570 ft., and the north basin will have one of 
2240 ft. When complete it will measure 1,000 ft. by 
450 ft. and communicate with the river and south basin. 
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Eastward is the factory ; 30 ft. of rock were removed to 
secure a foundation ; the quadrangle, 800 ft, by 350 ft., 
covered with iron roofing and glazed, contains smitheries 
and workshops. The smoke ascends two chimneys, 
180 ft. high. The west front contains storehouses and 
offices of the Engineer department ; the north wing, the 
boiler-making shops ; the south wing, erecting shops and 
those for repair of engines ; the east side, the foundry. 
There are two engines of 60-horse power at either end of 
the east side, one of which can drive all the work. The , 
sheers on the wharves, driven by steam, with their enor- 
mous cranes, can hft 60 tons. A branch railway will be 
introduced into the Yard ; the whole expenditure will not 
be much less than one miUion and a half sterHng. 

The adjoining suburb of Morice Town is so called 
from Sir WiUiam Morice, who, in 1667, purchased the 
manor from Sir T. Wise, whose mansion stood upon 
Mount Wise : the land subsequently passed to Sir John 
St. Aubyn. Across the Edmoaze (the Hamlet by the Ouse), 
which is four miles long by half a mile broad with 
moorings for 92 line-of-battle ships, but at its narrow 
entrance, are laid the chains of the Steam Floating Bridge, 
60 ft. by 60 ft., which is propelled by two engines, main- 
taining a communication with Torpoint, on the Cornish 
shore : it was established in 1834. At high water the depth 
is 20 fathoms ; at low water 16 fathoms. The guard-ship, 
Royal WiUiam, 120, of 2698'tons, was built here, by Rule, 
in 1833 ; the flag-ship the Impregnable, 104, of 2406 tons, 
was built at Chatham, by Rule, in 1810. The Block House 
at Higher Stoke was built by order of George II. A line 
of fortifications, consisting of detached forts, ramparts, 
and a fosse, is now in course of construction at the 
peninsula of Tregantle, which will command Plymouth and 
Devonport. A breastwork, 6 ft. high, will be made on the 
redoubt of Mount Wise, and two of Armstrong's guns 
mounted on the angle. 

Devonport lies in Stoke Damerel parish. The principal 
buildings are a noble gateway in Fore Street; the Post 
Office, by J. Wightwick ; the Mechanics* Institute, by A. 
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Norman ; the Town HaU, George Street, built 1821, at a 
cost of 2902?., with a County Meeting Hall 75 fb. by 40 ft. : 
the Column, of Devonshire granite, on Windmill HiU, 
124 ft. high, built 1824 to commemorate the change of 
name of the suburb from Dock to Devonport, cost 2750?. ; 
the Library, in 1823, cost 1560Z. The church of St. Auhyn 
(H. B. Leonard, P.O.) was built 1771 ; St John's (W. I. S. 
Aubyn, V.) in 1799., The other churches are St, James's, 
Stoke (J. Bliss, P.O.), built by J. St. Aubyn ; St, Peter's 
(G. R. Prynne, P.O.) 1830; St, Pauts(Z, Adams, P.O.), 
1850; St, Mary's (A. Swain, P.O.), 1854; St, Stephen's 
(G. W. Proctor, P.O.) ; St, Miclui^Vs (R. Gardner, P.O.) ; 
St. Andrew's (J. 0. Street, P.O.) ; Hdy Trinity, built 1841 
(F. Barnes, P.O.) ; Christchurch, built 1846 (T. G. Postle- 
thwaite, P.O.) ; Charles Chapel (G. D. Doudney, P.O.) ; 
Suttrni (G. G. Carrington, P.O.) 

Stonbhouse derives its name from Joel de Stonehouse, 
lord of the manor in the reign of Henry III. : it was 
formerly called Hippeston. St, George's Church (W. H. 
Nantes, P.O.) was built. 1789: St.. Paul's (G. Gnowling, 
P.O.), by J. Foulston, in 1831. The men of Stonehouse 
were staunch royalists during the civil wars. 

Drake's, or St, Nicholas, Island is strongly fortified ; it 
once possessed a chapel of St. Michael. In it, after a long 
imprisonment, the rebel General Lambei^ died 1683. 
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STATISTICS OF PLYMOUTH. 



Plymouth : — 
Charles M. . 
St. Andrew . 



Stoke Damerel :- 
St. Aubyn 
Clowance . 
Morice 
Stoke . • 
Tamar. , 

Stonehonse . 



Area. 
Statute 
Miles. 



1116 
619 



2380 



385 



1841. 



Houses. 



Inhb. 



1656 
2665 



'657 
1889 
746 
559 
.598 

1069 



Un- 
inhabtd. 



83 
148 



18 
26 
28 
28 
12 

48 



Bldg. 



15 
23 



5 
2 

7 
1 

8 



1851. 



Houses. 



Inhabtd. 


Un- 




inhabtd. 


2012 


127 


3159 


120 


646 


61 


907 


23 


846 


51 


725 


31 


665 


12 


1172 


49 



Bldg. 



61 
115 



8 

• . 

6 
37 

9 



Population. 



Plymouth : — 
Charles M. . 
S. Andrew . 

Stoke Damerel : — 
St. Aubyn 
Clowance . 
Morice 
Stoke , . 
Tamer. . 

Stonehouse • 



1801 



7,313 
8,727 



23,747 



3,407 



1811 



8,464 
12,339 



30,083 



5,174 



1821 



9,385 
12,206 



33,578 



6,043 



1831 



12,196 
18,884 



34,883 



9,571 



1841 



12,956 
23,564 



'6,207 
18,941 
8,517 
13,970 
,6,185 

9,712 



1851 



19,157 
33,064 



6,185 
9,687 
9,372 
5,487 
7,449 

11,979 



Between Mount Edgecumbe and the Eame- (a headland) 
Head, the scene of the wreck of H.M.S. ships Coronation 
and Harwich in 1693, (facing Stoke Point, from which it 
is distant 8^ miles,) is Cawsand Bay^ once notorious for 
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smugglers. Except at tliis point, the west shore is iron- 
bound, huge rocks rising ahnost sheer from the water. 
The Sound is about three miles wide, and runs nearly as 
deep inland : the tremendous swell of the Channel imder 
a southerly wind was formerly the cause of considerable 
injury to vessels at anchor. The depth of water varies 
from about five to twelve fathoms ; the area is about 
4S00 acres, and could contain 2000 vessels. It is land* 
locked by hills rising in places to a height of 400 feet ; 
Staddon Height, Wembury Point, and the Mewstone in 
Devon, and Bedding Point and Penlee, being on the west 
shore, while seaward is the Cornish Rame Head, distant 
from the eastern headland, Stoke Point, nearly nine miles. 
In 1806 it was determined, on the earnest recommendation 
of Lord St. Vincent, to protect the roadstead by a stu- 
pendous undertaking, demanding the highest mechanical 
skiU — the creation of a barrier which might for ever defy 
the fearful surge of the Atlantic. During thirty-four years 
200 men were annually employed : the result was the erec- 
tion of this grand monument of national enterprise, the 
BreakwateTy a hne of stonework 1,700 yards in length, 
with two arms 350 yards long, inclining northward at an 
angle of 120° at each extremity. The plan, in imitation 
of a coral reef, was drawn by Rennie, with the assistance 
of Whidbey, master attendant at Woolwich Dockyard. At 
the base the width varies from 300 to 400 feet, the depth 
being from 40 to 80 feet ; the slope is so steep that at the 
summit the breadth is only 15 yards, and the elevation of 
the surface above high water at spring tides, is 2 feet. 
The sea-slope is an inclination of five to one, the land slope 
of two to one. An entire quarry of close-grained marble 
having been purchased from the Duke of Bedford for 
10,000Z., the first stone was laid Aug. 12, 1812, and then 
for months vessels continued to discharge blocks of half 
a ton to seven tons in weight on the line of the embank- 
ment. On March 30, 1813, a small portion became visible 
at low water ; on July 30, an extent of 720 yards was dry 
at ebb tide. In March, 1814, line-of-battle ships anchored 

under its lee, instead of lying at their old moorings in 

2 K 
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Cawsand Bay. Fearful storms occurred in Jan. 1817, when 
H.M.S. the "Jasper" and "Telegraph" were driven on 
shore ; and in Nov. 1824, Feb. and Nov. 1838, when stones 
of twenty tons weight were carried over the top of the wall 
by the waves. On Feb. 22, 1841, the lighthouse at the 
west end, of white granite from Par, was commenced by 
Walker and Burgess. It is 55 ft. high, and 1 14 ft. in diameter 
at the base. In 1845, a beacon with a hollow globe, for 
the escape of shipwrecked seamen, was erected at the east 
end. About four million tons of granite have been de- 
posited in this haven of safety, at a cost of 1,582,0002. 

A still more wonderful work of enterprising skill looms 
far out at sea, twelve miles from shore. In a line between 
the Start and Lizard Hes a group of rocks stretching for 
100 fathoms across the Channel, sloping about 24 feet 
11 inches to the north-east, and receiving the whole fury 
of waves from the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay — the 
scene of the wreck of many a gallant ship. The continual 
whirlpool which circles round it gave origin to its name of 
the Eddy-stam, The shape and position augment the 
power of the seas. On this rock, Mr. Henry Winstanley, 
of Littlebury, Essex, the Merlin of his age, accompUshed, 
in 1696, the grand project of erecting a Hghthouse. The 
structure was of wood, resembling a Chinese pagoda, and 
sailors said a six-oared galley might be carried through 
its open gallery on the top of a sea. The ingenious con- 
structor, however, was sanguine of its stabihty, and openly 
professed his readiness to be in it during the greatest 
storm that ever blew. On November 26, 1703, while he 
was there superintending some repairs, his bold wish was 
only too fatally fulfilled ; the next momii^ beheld the 
vacant rock swept clear of every vestige of the wooden 
tower. Gay, in his Trivia, alludes to the calamity : 

** Famed Eddjstone's far shooting ray. 
That led the sailor through the stormy way. 
Was from its rocky roots by billows torn, 
And the huge turret in the whirlwind borne.*' 

Another amateur engineer, John Rudyerd, a silk mercer 
of Ludgate Hill, was more fortunate. His lighthouse of 
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timber and stone, simple, and without projections, was the 
frustrum of a cone. Begun in 1706, and completed in 
1709, an element which had not been feared caused its 
destruction. On the morning of December 2, 1765, at 
2 A.M. some Cawsand fishermen, and shortly afterwards 
the watch in Admiral West's fleet then at anchor in the 
Sound, gave the alarm of fire at the Eddjstone. A man- 
of-war's launch proceeded to the assistance of the keepers ; 
but the engine-hose broke, the Ughthouse was left to its 
fate, the wooden beams heated the moorstone, and there 
the ruin glowed for hours, a pillar of living flame rising 
out of the sea. On December 7, a few iron cramps in the 
rock were its only memorial. The three keepers were dis- 
covered, after the fire had lasted eight hours, cowering in 
a hole on the east side of the rock, almost stupefied, and 
were with difficulty removed. One, a poor old man of 
ninety-four years, Henry Hall, while watching the bursting 
flames above his head, saw to his horror a shower of 
melted lead fall from the roof, and some of the liquid 
metal actually passed down his throat. The statement 
seemed incredible, but the surgeons after his agonizing 
death, within twelve days, found his story true ; he had 
swallowed 7 ozs. and 5 drs. 

The bole of a forest oak suggested the form of a new 
structure to Mr. Smeaton. The work was begun on June 1, 
1767, and completed August 24, 1769. A circular tower 
set in a socket three inches deep in the solid rock, and 
built of Portland stone and of granite, in dovetailed 
courses, with framework of copper and cast-iron, sweeps 
up with a .gentle curve from the base, and a gradual 
diminution at the top, 86 ft. 7 in. high, in all ; is 61 ft. 7 in. 
to the summit of the lantern ; 26 ft. 9 in. in diameter at 
the base ; 19 ft. 9 in. at the top of the solid masonry, 
which is 13 ft. from the rock, and 16 ft. below the cornice. 
The distance of the land, the narrowness of the rock, and 
the swell of the sea, rendered the workmen's toil full of 
extreme difficulty ; and one day a privateer swept them 
away with their tools to a French prison, the captain 
expecting a reward; but Louis XV. at once released 
them, with an ample remuneration, and ordered their 
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captors to occupy their vacant cells, " For,** said he, 
"though I am at war with England, I am not so with 
all mankind." Bound the upper store-room is the de- 
vout inscription, " Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it. Laus Deo." The 
horrors of a keeper who was lefb here for weeks with his 
dead comrade, determined the authorities to increase the 
number to three. The salary is 25L a year ; their only 
amusement is fishing in fine weather ; in storms they sit 
in darkness. One of the men declined to take his or- 
dinary holiday during two succeeding summers, contented 
with his lot ; the next year he was over-persuaded to accept 
his month's turn on shore. For fourteen years he had led a 
quiet, sober life, but on this occasion he spent all his days 
in an alehouse, and, having been carried back half-dead 
and insensible from intoxication, died shortly afterwards. 
Another keeper was Jacob, a shoemaker, who volunteered 
for the employment, giving as his reason, that he *' dis- 
liked confinement!" that is, he explained, to be confined 
to work. Lord North related in the House of Commons, 
that on one occasion when some visitors landed on the 
rock, one of the company observed to the lightkeeper how 
comfortably they must Uve there, secured in competency, 
at a distance from the turmoil of the world. " Yes," 
rephed the man, ** very comfortably, if we could but have 
the use of our tongues ; but it is now a full month since 
my partner and I have spoken to each other." 

" Miles away 

The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry ; 
A pillar of fire by night, a cloud by day, 

The startled waves leap over it ; 1 he storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain ; 

And steadily against its solid form, 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 

It does not hear the cry nor heed the shock, 

But haila the mariner with words of love." 
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At the Oreston Quarries is a cave in the solid limestone 
rock, 20 feet long, 10 feet high, and 70 feet wide, 1,000 
feet from the edge of the sea, 70 feet above high water, 
and 35 feet below the surface of the field ; it had no 
aperture when the workmen opened upon it. It is fiill of 
teeth and bones of Hons, tigers, elephants, horses, rhino- 
ceroses, hyenas, and other animals. One unprecedented 
discovery was made of the jaw of a horse fossilized in 
stalagmite. Bovisa/nd Bay^ opposite the Breakwater on the 
Devon shore, and from which the Eddystone is seen like a 
tiny dusky speck, is a favourite spot with the visitor. 
Eryngium campestre is foimd in the neighbourhood. 

The high road to Ashburton, passing by Saltram House, 
the seat of the Earl of Morley, leads to Plympton St. Mary 
and Plympton Maurice. At Saltram, George III. was the 
guest of Lord fioringdon, August 15 to 21, 1789, and on 
August 18, a grand naval review was held in the Soimd. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century Lady C, Parker 
removed to this spot from Boringdon, and the house, 
which stands on a lawn of 300 acres, was subsequently 
enlarged ; it is 170 feet long on the west, and the east and 
south fronts are 135 feet in length ; the rooms contain a 
fine collection of paintings by Keynolds, Wilson, and 
Northcote, Quido {St, Catherine), Titian {Ba/icha^ialian), 
Canaletto (^8t, MarliSy Venice), Correggio {Tribute Money), 
M. Angelo, Albano, Guercino {Beheadal of 8t, Paul), 
Paul Veronese, Carlo Dolce {Adoration of the Shepherds), 
Domenichino, Poussin {Flight into Egypt), Salvator Eoaa, 
Caracci {St, Anthony), Rubens, Vandyke, Snyders, Vander- 
velde, Cuyp, Berghem, and Wouvermans. On the staircase 
is the Asswmption by Sabatini ; Zucchi painted the ceilings 
of the grand saloon and dining-room. There is an ex- 
quisite Hebe by Canova, besides a bust of Lord Morley, by 
Nollekens. T^e house may be reached also by water up 
the Lara, landing at the river lodge in the Park. In the 
neighbourhood is found geranium rotundifolimn. 

In the church of Plympton St. Mary, (5i miles), is 
an effigy of Sir W. Strode; died 1637. In the south 
aisle is a canopied altar tomb with tabernacle- work and 
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the e£Sgy of a knight. In the north aisle, under a triple 
canopy, is an efl&gy and tomb of the 14th century. There 
are three sedilia and a water-drain. Near the town 
is the old mansion of Boringdon, of the 14th century, how 
a farm-house : the hall is still standing in the midst of a 
fine deer park, at the north-east comer of which are the 
trenches of a circular camp. Plympton Maurice, or Earl, 
is 80 called from having been the honour held by the 
Bedvers, Earls of Devon. It boasts a church of St. Maurice, 
the mound of the castle keep, the school founded 1664, in 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was bom here July 
16th, 1723, was educated. Some of his boyish drawings 
were on the walls till a bricklayer coated them with 
whitewash. These are the outskirts of that lovely district 
which extends to Teignmouth, known anciently as the 
South Hams, and now as the most fertile tract in this 
garden of England. The Plympton men say — 

** When Plymouth was a furzy down, 
Plympton was a borough town." 

The road to Tavistock passes through a coimtry full of 
interest, midway between the lovely vale of Bickleigh, (3 
miles) and Shaugh Bridge on the right, and the Tamar 
on the left hand. In Bickleigh church is an altar tomb, 
with the effigies of Sir Nicholas Stanning and his wife ; 
the knight's helmet and gauntlet are hung above it. In 
the garth is a cemetery cross. In Shaugh churchyard, lying 
in the midst of the sombre moorland, is an old tomb, 
sculptured with two hearts, the touching memorial of two 
fond sisters, one of whom pined away on the death of the 
other, so that they were not long divided, and here sleep 
side by side. In the adjoining valley, strewn with granite, 
and echoing to the impatient stream of the Cad, is the 
cliff called the Dewerstone, the haunt of the poet Carring- 
ton, and where the old folks say the snow is printed with 
the marks of unearthly feet, and the tracks of a black 
headless dog ; and in the night when the storm-winds are 
loosed on Dartmoor, sweeps down a ghastly chase, — the 
wild huntsman on his coal-black steed, with his goblin 
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train, the baying of the hound and the blast of the horn. 
In Pixie's house, a cave of the Sheepstor, Colonel Elford, 
the Boyalist, lay hid from his rebel pursuers. 

Those who explore the great table land of Dartmoor, a 
stony desert 20 miles square, must have strong limbs and 
sound health to traverse its sunburnt, bare, and rugged 
heights. But, with a keen, bracing mountain air, it is pic- 
turesque enough in spring with its ferny glens and shadow- 
swept expanse, and the smoke of the turf fires curling 
round tor and granite peak — ^resembling a sea of breakers, 
heaving and becoming stone before they fell ; while the 
huge boulders seem its stranded monsters crouching when 
they were petrified. The sedgy morasses are the cradle of 
the Teign, the Tavy, and the Dart. Dnder the peat are 
found traces of the primeval forest which once clad this 
wasteness and desolation. The osprey and the hovering 
falcon catch their prey amongst the many strange birds 
which find safety here from the hand of man ; and circle 
round the soaring tors, — so grand when, peak behind peak, 
they stand out black and clear against the white flickering 
sheets of summer lightning. There are few days in the 
year but the folds of the mist gather, floating like a robe, 
or the clouds from the Atlantic pour down a deluge which 
soon turns every trout stream into a roaring torrent. Nor 
of less interest are the Cyclopean bridge, the stone avenue, 
the hut-circles ringed with moorstone, the rock basins, 
landmark granite pillars, and burial-places of our fore- 
fathers, which for the imaginative traveller redeem the 
wilderness of its dreariness. There is scarcely a spot in 
this romantic country but has its ancient and quaint, — ^its 
terrible or beautiful traditions or associations, — its poetry, 
— its memories, — imaginary tenants and supernatural 
visitants. At BmJdand Abbey (T. Gill), 4 miles from Tavi- 
stock, lived Sir Francis Drake, and here are still preserved 
his sword, his drum, and that Holy Bible which was his 
companion in every voyage. MorweUy now a farm-house, 
was the hunting lodge of the Abbots of Tavistock. 

The interesting town of Tavistocb:, "the town on the 
Tavy," (Tau Vechan, " little Tau,** as the Tamar is Tau 
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More, " great Tau ") is full of reminiscences and antiquities. 
The borough has had among its representatives Pym and 
Lord WilHam Russell. Here the refuse ore of the smelting 
houses of the Phoenicians is frequently exhumed. Ordulph 
the giant, who tore off the barred gates of Exeter from their 
hinges, when the sleepy porter could not be woke to open 
them to the royal Confessor, and Brown the English Virgil, 
who sung the loves of the Walla and Tavy, and Britannia's 
Pastorals, were natives of the town. Sir Francis Drake was 
bom at Crowndale, less than a mile distant ; and in the 
vicartfge resides that charming writer, Mrs. Bray. In the 
church of Sainb Eustace is the effigy of Judge Glanville 
and the tomb of Earl Orgar. A melancholy superstition 
long and recently prevailed : persons sought to be freed 
from fits by creeping under the altar at midnight on 
Christmas Eve; and it is on record that two brothers 
named Luggar watched on Midsummer Eve in the church 
porch to look on the legendary procession of all the souls 
that should depart during the year. Their heated fancy 
imagined the scene, and picturing themselves among the 
doomed number in a few days they died raving mad. 
The most eminent abbat was Aldred the Palmer, who 
offered a chaUce of gold at the Holy Sepulchre, and after- 
wards, as Archbishop of York, crowned both Harold and 
his conqueror WiUiam. 

About four miles on the road to Oakhampton rises the 
tall cone of Brent Tor (the Burning Hill), having the ap- 
pearance of being the crater of an extinct volcano. The 
Tor bears on its precipitous brow St. Michael's Church, 
only 37 ft. long and 14 ft. 6 in. ?ride, the votive-chapel 
of a merchant of Plymouth, in gratitude for his preser- 
vation from shipwreck, and one which, but for the 
interposition of St(. Michael, says the legend, the fiend 
would have had built below. Guile, or Abbey, Bridge, 
commemorates the manner in which the monks gained 
the lands of Plymstock. In the reign of Edward III. a 
gallant hunter, John Childe, was benighted on Fox Tor ; 
in vain he slew his horse and crept within it for heat. The 
monks, hearing of his long absence from home, went out 
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upon the dreary moors, a region of old druidical avenues 
and cromlechs, and there found the dead gentleman, with 
his will written in the blood of his horse, bequeathing his 
manors to those who should bury him. The men of 
Plymstock waited at the ford to seize the bier from the 
monks ; but the wary abbat changed his road, and, hastily 
throwing a bridge across the Tavy, entered his gates, to 
the discomfiture of the weary watchers. Of this ancient 
abbey there are considerable remains : the great north 
gate ; the refectory, now a Socinian meeting-house ; the 
battlemented walls, belting a raised terrace-walk along the 
river bank ; the orchard gate, an arch with a polygonal 
tower clustered with ivy and wild flowers ; the ivied still- 
house, a portal with four lofty pinnacles ; a soHtary arch 
of the cloister, and Betsy GrimbaJl's Tower, with a stair still 
stained by the blood, and haunted, as the folks say, by 
the spirit of the guilty woman, the associate of Mrs. Page, 
who was shot down by a soldier as she fled up the steps. 
On the Plymouth road are the ruined gateway and barton 
of the Fitzfords, one of whom, the astrologer, was, with his 
wife, pixie-led, and, when half dead with thirst, discovered 
the well which still bears his name on the moor : out of 
the reUcs of their mansion the market-house at Tavistock 
was built. As soon as evening falls, from the porch 
speeds a spectral hound, the shade of Lady Howard, to Oak- 
hampton Park, where it plucks one spray of grass nightly, 
till not a blade shall be left on its broad lawns. This lady 
was the wife of Sir Richard Granville, having had three 
husbands in succession who all strangely died. She was 
the heiress of Sir John Fitzford, who slew Sir John 
Slanning, the father of one of those four loyal cavaUers of 
the West who were called " Charles' Wain." On his way to 
London to sue for the royal pardon, he shot his faithful 
servant, who came to warn him of some danger : horrified 
at this second murder, he threw himself upon his sword. 
So feared in life was this dame that a benevolent lady 
stole her infant daughter ; and when the girl was grown 
up to womanhood, introduced her as a stranger to her 
mother. The child threw herself into Lady Howard's arms, 
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who, frenzied at being thus reminded of her age, hurled 
the child back between the lairge folding-doors, and crush- 
ing her arm till it was broke, then thrust her out of the 
hall door. Down House is also believed to be haunted. 

At Kilworthy (one mile and a half north) lived 
Judge GlanviUe. His closing years were saddened by 
domestic affliction: his daughter died on the scaffold, 
as a murderess; and his reckless son Francis he disin- 
herited. Seijeant John GlanviUe, his second son, became 
lord of his broad lands ; but, years after, came one day a 
miserably-clad penitent to his doors and craved for food. 
The brothers stood face to face! Great was the re- 
joicing : a splendid banquet was spread ; friends and 
neighbours thronged in to welcome the prodigal ; and, as 
the first cover was removed to the sound of happy music, 
Francis beheld a yellow roll of parchments. '' Take them, 
dear brother," said the Serjeant ; *' they are the title deeds 
of Kilworthy. Nay, no thanks, Francis; would that our 
father had seen this day, and bestowed them himself ; I 
only do that which he would have done.** At Harewood 
House (Sir Wm. Trelawney, Bart.) Mason laid the scene 
of his <' Elfrida.** King Edgar sent Earl Ethelwold to 
woo for him Elfrida, the fair daughter of Earl Orgar, of 
Tavistock. The ambassador, falling deeply in love with 
the lady, reported that her beauty was inferior to her 
fame, and the wily earl with the king's consent, made 
her his wife. But still the tale of her beauty spread from 
lip to lip ; and the king, on pretence of hunting, came 
to see for himself. Ethelwold conjured his wife to shield 
him from the imminent peril that would ensue; but, 
fEtr from that, decked in her richest ornaments, Elfrida 
came and stood before the king : the chace was followed 
that day by king and earl. At nightfall, imder the trees 
of Wilverley lay Ethelwold, with an arrow in his heart ; 
and on the brow of his treacherous widow King Edgar 
set the crown — a ceremonial which, as Mr. Bray prettily 
imagined, gave name to Crown-dale. 

Opposite to the New Passage at Torpoint, is Thanhes 
(so called from the ancient family of Thank in the reign 
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of Henry V.), once the seat of Admiral Lord Graves. In 
the neighbourhood are found Hypericum androsasmimi, 
ulva purpurascenSy U. rubens, and fucus hypoglossum. 

On the west side of Plymouth Sound is the promontory 
of Mount Edgecumbe, 4 to 5 miles in length, and 3 miles 
broad, forming a high chine, sloping on either side to the 
sea* The house, built of red sandstone by Sir R. Edge- 
cumbe, who removed from Cothele in 1550, is square with 
circular towers, at the angles made octagonal, 1762, and is 
so romantically and beautifully situated that the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia resolved to make it his own when the 
Armada had conquered England. It coiltains family pic- 
tures by Lely and Reynolds, and some portraits of the 
Stuarts. 

One night, when Sir Richard kept revel and dance in 
the 'old . hall, a body of armed maskers from Plymouth 
appeared coming up the avenues. At once the doughty 
old knight called in his servants to resist with sword and 
buckler ; but the lighted torches revealed only armour of 
paper and helmets of tin, and he merrily invited them to 
take part in the measure. On retiring, their chief courte- 
ously bowed, thanked the knight for his good cheer, and 
assured him that of an enemy he was converted into his 
chief friend, commending at the same time to his notice 
a nephew, heir to his broad lands, who was there dis- 
guised as a nymph. Months passed away, and the young 
man was married before the altar at Maker to Sir Richard's 
fair daughter. It was a fitting place for a lover's tryst, 
with its lawns of soft velvet turf, its pines and chesnuts, 
broad groves of cedar, oak, and beech ; on the upland, 
arbutus, laurestinus, Portugal laurel, and dark- leaved 
myrtle ; pleasant shades and recesses for repose, opening 
inward from sunny glades ; wild paths along the brink 
of dark ravines ; beauty mingled with the grandeur of 
majestic heights; and over all the freshness of the sea 
and air, as the flowing waves climbed the black reefs of 
rock below. In 1779, the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe cut 
down all his fine trees, as an alarm of a French invasion 
very generally prevailed. The grounds still are very attrao- 
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tive, but disfigured by silly artificial ruins : the orangery 
was designed by Lord Camelford. The ivied remains of 
the old Block-house at Bampool, by the water-side, are 
of the time of Elizabeth. Below it is the saluting battery, 
restored 1747, and in 1800 mounted with 21 French 
cannon. King Qeorge 111. visited the house Aug. 21 , 1789. 
Garrick wrote an epigram upon it, beginning — 

** This mount all the mounts of Great Britain surpasses, 
Tis the haunt of the muses — this mount of Parnassus." 

Maker heights, which derive their name from the adjoin- 
ing church of St. Macra, are to the southward, and 402 
feet high. There is a ruined chapel on the Bame Head. 

The estuary of the Hamoaze, which hes between Devon 
and Cornwall, is now crossed by a remarkable tubular 
bridge, designed by Brunei, for the West Cornwall railway. 
The bridge is 2240 ft. long, by 30 ft. broad, and rises 260 ft. 
from the foundations to the summit, so that line-of-battle 
ships can sail under it. It consists of 19 spans— double 
chains, composed of 15 bars ; 17 of them are wider than 
the arches of Westminster Bridge ; and the two central 
spans cross the Tamar with a leap of 900 feet. The latter 
rest upon the main central pillar, built into the solid rock, 
which was reached through 70 feet of sea and 20 feet of 
mud and gravel, by means of a coffer-dam : on this are 
foiur octagonal columns, 10 feet in diameter, and 100 feet 
high. On this the great spans are laid, composed of two 
bows : the lower, with a curve of 28 feet, carries the 
roadway ; the upper, a tube of wrought iron, is attached to 
the lower by supports. Each span was floated out and 
lifted into its place by hydrauhc presses. The main 
columns, on either side of the river, are built of sohd 
masonry, 11 feet square, which rests on granite piers, 
measuring 29 ft. by 17 ft. They are 190 feet from the 
foundation to the summit. In the construction of this 
wonderful structure, 2700 tons of wrought iron, 1300 of 
cast iron, 17,000 cubic yards of masonry, and 14,000 cubic 
yards of timber have been used. It is 300 feet longer than 
the Britannia Bridge, and 60 feet higher than the Monu- 
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ment. The railway has a length of 60 miles, and passes 
over 5 miles of viaducts, and under 7 tunnels : the viaducts 
are of great height — ^that of Combe Lake rising 120 feet, 
and one at St. Austell 156 feet. The Albert Bridge was 
opened by the Prince Consort on May 2, 1859. Plymouth 
has now become the main entrance to Cornwall, a country 
not remarkable for manufactures or agriculture, possessing 
a large extent of coasts without much ship-building ; pro- 
ducing no coal, and but a small amount of iron. It is 
isolated, has few canals, and is only now beginning to be 
intersected by railways, one of which is the rudest in the 
kingdom. Minerals and Celtic antiquities form its main 
features of interest. 



COBHWALL. 

From Poundstock to Chasewater, a huge highland chine 
efiectually bisects the county ; and limits the accommo- 
dation by railway to the southern half. For those who 
adopt this mode ot travelling, we shall notice the stations 
as they occur, but in all instances, as before, take our 
way along the coast. 

Cornwall derives its name from Com, a headland, and 
Wealles, the name given by the Saxons to the ancient 
Britons, imagining that they had driven the entire race 
across the Severn. Some of them passing over to 
Bretagne, bestowed upon it their father-land name of 
Cornouailles, Ke-ren-av, "the horn by the sea." 

The heraldic arms traditionally borne by the county are, 
Sable, fifteen bezants in pale, or. Motto, " One and alU* 
This western peninsula formed, with part of Devonshire, 
an independent kingdom, till Cadwallader resigning the 
crown went to die at Home ; and it was still independent 
to the time when King Athelstane subdued the Britons on 
Kingston Down. Then passed under the rule of the 
kings of Wessex the land of the Cromlech and the Logan- 
stone^ thickly covered with the relics of the Druid, and 
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the camps which were the last stronghold of the Briton 
against Boman, Saxon, and Dane ; the home in which 
lingered latest the ancient British church ; and whose 
native tongue was, hke the Welsh and Breton kindred 
dialects, but a few generations since a spoken language. 
Dr. Moreman, Vicar of Menherriot in the reign of Henry 
Vni., first taught his parishioners the Lord's Prayer in 
EngUsh ; and the last sermon was preadied in Cornish in 
1678. The final stand of the Lancastrians, after the fatal 
field of Tewkesbury, was made here in the Wars of the 
Hoses: within it Charles and his Cavaliers rode trium- 
phant for the last time ; and Comishmen won the day at 
Broadoak, Stratton, and Lansdowne. To its primitive 
people, far removed out of the reach of the frequented 
highway, a great change is coming : the manly wrestling- 
match, like the hurling of former days, the traditional 
festival, and that behef in charm and speU and pixie — so 
picturesque, but still a reUc of deadly superstition — ^will 
give place to the school-feast, the ploughing-match, the 
flower-show ; as the iron roads promote that rapidity and 
ease of communication, with the interchange of mind and 
opinion, and identity of interest, which promise to make 
the future of England more glorious than its past. 

The title of Earl of Cornwall has been held by Robert, 
Count de Mortain, a follower of William L ; Reginald de 
Dunstanville ; John Plantagenet; Richard Fitz -Count; 
Richard, King of the Romans ; John of Eltham ; and the 
glorious Black Prince, was created Duke of Cornwall, 
March 17, 1337 ; which title has ever since attached as 
a birthright, with the seignory of the Duchy for his 
appanage, to the eldest son of the reigning sovereign. 

The tin-mines of Cornwall are mentioned by Herodotus, 
460 B.C., and by Diodorus ; they produced large revenues to 
the Earls of Cornwall, who frequently i^ssigned them as 
securities for loans to the Jews. Charters were granted to 
the earls by King John and Edward L ; but in the 13th 
century the discovery of tin in Bohemia caused a great 
loss to the English trade. 

From Cremill Point to Mount Edgeoumbe runs the 
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Bridge, a chain of submarine rocks, which bound the 
Hamoaze. The next station to Plymouth, on the Corn- 
wall railway, is Devonport, 1\ miles ; the distance thence 
to Saltash (formerly Ash), is 4J miles : it was the scene of 
many a hard-fought skirmish in the civil wars, in which 
the Cavaliers were victorius. Its women rowers are eminent 
for strength and skill, and frequently bear off prizes at 
the regatta. Waller and Lord Clarendon in turn represented 
the borough, which was disfranchised by the Reform 
BilL The tower of St. Nicholas' church rises 57 feet 
in height. Above the town, which, in an ill-advised terror 
of poor-rates, opposed the formation of the Dockyard 
within its Umits, the Tamar becomes as broad as a lake ; 
villages, each with its grey tower, peep out along the 
banks from the feathery woods, up to the oak-crowned 
crest of Warleigh, under whose shadow it is mingled with 
the Tavy, fresh from the swelling hills of Maristow ; while 
the granite Tors of the distant Dartmoor, by their rugged 
contrast, heighten the gentle beauty of the valley. 

Thus runs the legend of the rivers. Tamara was a naiad 
of the cave, whom the rivals Tavy and Torridge loved : 
they went in quest of the nymph, and found her sleeping 
under a tree in Moorwinstow. Wearied with their journey, 
they fell asleep ; and when Tamara woke, silently she 
stole away southward. Tavy was the first to rise, and 
quickly and softly he pursued her. Then Torridge, finding 
himself alone, ran in haste and anger northward, fretting 
and foaming till he found the glorious Sabrina. Little 
streams, as messengers and watchers, poor Tavy sent 
across to court and follow the coy beauty, who never 
slackens till she finds safe refuge in the waters of the 
Soimd. 

Li Tamarton church are the efi&gies of Sir Roger da 
Qages and his dame : and among the tall trees stands the 
Coplestone oak, so called after a member of one of the 
three Devon families, 

•* Oocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, 
When the Conqueror came, were found at home." 
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A distich as famous as another relating to this county — 

" By Tre (town), Pol (pool), and Pen (headland), 
You may know the Comishmen*' 

In the reign of Elizabeth, John Coplestone pursued 
from his bench in the church, his godson, who had remon- 
strated with him on his evil life ; and throwing a dagger 
as the youth ran away, murdered him beneath the " fatal 
oak." He then lived at Warleigh House (now the seat of 
the Rev. W. RadcHffe), a mansion built in the reign of 
the Norman kings, and enlarged in the time of the first 
Tudors ; it has an old hall of the latter period : within 
the domain King Edgar slew Ethelwold. Near Maristow 
(Sir M. Lopes) stands the ancient church of St. Peter, set 
upon a hill, and approached through an avenue of fragrant 
Hmes; it contains a square font, two sedilia of stone, 
and the ef&gies of Sir T. Wyse and his mfe, of the 17th 
century. He built the house at Sydenham, in the form 
of Elizabeth's cipher, E : it lies nearer Tavistock, in a 
wild hilly country, and contains some armour and old 
damask hangings. The children, on Shrove Tuesday, go 
from door to door, singing, 

'* Pancake, pancake, a penny for my trouble, 
I see by the string there's a good dame within, 
I see by the latch I shall have a good catch. 
Give me a penny and away I be gone." 

The children at Llandewednack, in Cornwall, on the same 
day go about asking for a ** colperra." 

Passenger-boats ply between Devonport and Morwellham. 
Passing up the Tamar (Oak Cove), appear St. Budeaux's 
Tower, held by the Cavahers, 1646, as a fort for the 
king ; the towers of Landulph and Botus Fleming ; the 
mansion of Moditonham, and the hamlet of Cargreen ; 
Hairs Hde, also, with its smelting- works and mines. Then, 
in the centre of a deep bend, rise, over a grand belt of woods,- 
the pinnacles of PentiUie Castle (A. Coryton), built by 
Wilkins, with a tower on the hill above (called Mount 
Ararat), in which was buried, according to his fantastic 
desire, Sir James Tillie, who died 1712. An excursion 
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may be made inland to St. Thomas' church, Callington, 
where there is a brass of Judge Asheton, 1465, besides an 
effigy of Lord WiUiam de Broke, steward to Henry VII., 
and a remarkable Norman font, with masks at the comers, 
and mystical circles, serpents, and stars on each foce : — 
or to St. MeUion\ with a church containing the effigies^ 
in their eternal sleep, of the Corytons, whose helmets and 
sword, with gauntlets and waving pennon, borne in many 
a charge, hang above their resting-place. About three 
miles further is Dupash Well, where Gothies and Golan 
fought for their lady-love : the ancient Baptistery is worthy 
of a visit. On a wooded knoU, looking down upon the 
Tamar, where it winds under green banks and slopes, in 
early spring covered with the rich blossom of the orchards, 
rise the towers of Cothele Castle (Lord Mount Edgecumbe), 
the cradle of that noble family. The oak, and other forest 
trees of great size and beauty, and venerable with age, 
harmonize well with this ancient structure, in which since 
the days of the first Tudor king, no change appears to 
have been made. A noble avenue of fragrant chestnuts 
forms the approach from the river. The buildings are 
ranged roimd a quadrangle, built of granite, by Sir 
Kichard Mount Edgecumbe, in the reign of Henry VII. 
A square gateway tower forms the entrance to the south ; 
to the north of the court is attached another tower, which 
retains its fire-dogs of brass, and stifif ebony chairs, and 
tapestries portraying the love of Hero and Leander. The 
old baronial hall, 42 ft. by 22 ft., 

" Is hung abont with guns and pikes and bows, 
And swords and good old bucklers which had stood against old foes ;" 

armour of the Plantagenets and the Cavaliers side by side, 

with the antlers of the stag and the tusks of the elephant 

curiously near. In the windows are some fragments of 

heraldic glass. The furniture of old time, the faded tapestry, 

the antique arm-chair by the hearth, all the accessories 

of the apartments produce a peculiar impression. The 

former occupants seem only to have left the hall for the 

chase or battle-field, and as the door opens, the visitor 

2 L 
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almost expects to see tlie stately dame and gallant 
knight re-entering. The chapel has similar remains and 
paintings on the walls ; and in it are still preserved some 
ancient copes, which were subsequently used as coverings 
for the altar. One of gold and violet, has the figure of 
Jeremiah, and is blazoned with devices ; the other is of 
royal violet and gold powdered with fleur de lys, and bears 
the figures of the Apostles standing under canopies. The 
state bed-chamber is hung with tapestry of Arras, the 
subjects being Romulus contending with Hemus, and the 
Eape of the Sabines. The various works of metal and 
earthenware are very interesting. Here Charles II. slept 
two nights : on August 25, 1788, George III. and Queen 
Charlotte visited Cothele, and more recently her present 
Majesty. On a little promontory in the river stands St. 
Mary's chapel, a votive offering by Sir Richard Edgecumbe, 
who, being pursued by the followers of King Crookback, 
fled to this spot on his way to Brittany ; the rangers were 
at his heels, when he cast his bonnet and cloak into the 
stream. They floated down the river, and distracting his 
enemies enabled him to escape in safety. Mellitis grandi- 
flora is found here. At Calstock, marked by a granite 
church tower standing on a steep wooded hill, the parson- 
age was built by Lancelot Blackbume, afterwards arch- 
bishop of York, of whom his enemies said that he had 
been a buccaneer, while the sarcastic Wharton wrote yet 
severer charges. 

At the north-west extremity of Hamoaze the river 
Lynher, which flows down from St. Qerman*s, is entered. 
A creek, running northerly, has on the east side St. 8tephen\ 
the mother-church of Saltash, with a lych stone at the 
entrance gate : on the west bank, seated upon a high hill, 
is Trematon (Three-hill place) Castle^ which i^Sir Richard 
Grenville gallantly held against the Cornish miners in 1549, 
till they beguiled him outside the walls and made him 
prisoner. The castle dates from the Conquest, and was 
long a fief of the Valletorts, which gave the title of viscount, 
July 27, 1726, to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. 
YaUetort is now the second title borne by courtesy by the 
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eldest SOD of the Earl of Mount Edgeoumbe. The castle 
has a base court with an embattled wall and ditch : on 
the east is an Early English gateway with grooves for the 
portcullis ; above it hangs the bell of the San Salvador del 
Mundo, taken by Sir John Jervis in 1797. The keep, 
66 by 32 feet, entered under a simple round arch, is of 
oval shape, and built upon a mount 30 feet high upon the 
north-east. The crenellated walls are 10 feet thick and 
30 feet in height. Opposite to the entrance of this creek 
are the woods of Ecut Anthony Home (R. W. P. Carew), 
which was built in 1721, of Pentuan stone, by Gibbs, for 
Sir W. Garew. Sir Alexander Carew, of Anthony, and 
Sir Richard BuUer, of Morval, were the chief Republican 
Cornish leaders in the civil war. The gallery contains a 
portrait of Dr. Butts, by Holbein ; Van Tromp and Sir 
Eenelm Digby, by Vandyke, and R. P. Carew, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Below the ferry from Anthony to Trematon is 
Beggar's Idand, so named after the notorious Bampfield 
Moore Carew, " King of the Gipsies." Another member 
of this ancient fiEimily, Richard Carew, F.S.A., the historian 
of Cornwall, lies buried in the adjoining church, built in 
the 15th century, which also contains a brass of Margery 
Arundel, died 1420. The rude style of piled slabs of stone 
is peculiar to Cornwall: the yard is furnished with 
formidable stocks, such as might have horrified Dr. 
Riccabocca, although he would have been accommodated 
with a low stooL The high road from Torpoint to Looe 
(18 miles), now passes on by Sheviock ; the church, of the 
14th century, contains the effigies of Sir Edward Courtenay 
and his lady (Emmeline Dawnay). It was erected by a 
knightly Dawnay, while his dame built a barn which cost 
three half-pence more, says R. Carew. On reaching Polba- 
thieck a circuitous path leads to 
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so called from Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre in the 8th 
century, who twice visited Britain and was the champion 
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of the tsAih against the heretic Pelagins. It is situated on 
a hill, sloping down to the river Tidi. The manor was 
ingeniously obtained by a Champemowne, who knelt down 
behind two successful suitors for confiscated property, and 
then rose up and claimed his share. The first church here 
was founded by King Athelstane, in memory of his victory 
over Howel, king of Cornwall, in 930. King Canute erected 
it into a collegiate church, 1020 ; and Leofric, Bishop 
of Exeter, introduced Austin Canons. St. Qerman*s was 
the ancient see of Cornwall, 850-1049 ; although it was tem- 
porarily removed to both Bodmin and St. Petrock's. The 
church is 104 ft. 6 in. by 67 ft. 6 in. The nave, built of stone 
from Tarton Down, and two western towers, only remain. 
The north'ivest tower is octagonal of the 13th century. The 
upper part of the Perpendicular soiUhrwest to^ver is square, 
having a battlemented parapet, and nearly enveloped with 
ivy. The west front contains a grand, deeply recessed 
portal, 16 feet high and 20 feet high, of four orders. There 
are four pillars, 7 feet 6 in., on either side, with seven 
mouldings in the arches above ; the two inner, 3 feet by 4, 
plain and round, the outer 6 feet 7 inches, with chevron 
mouldings, foliage surrounds the whole ; the door is 10 
feet high, over this is a pediment with a cross ; on each 
side is a small pointed light, and above that three small 
narrow round-headed windows. In the wave, the north 
aide is divided off by five short thick round pillars, the 
capitals cushion-shaped with square abaci, and sculptured, 
the arches are recessed, with plain soffits, the vaulting 
rests on responds ; and in the windows are a few fragments 
of heraldic glass : the south aisle was begun 1261, but com- 
pleted in the 14th century. On the south side are six 
pointed arches ; the two westernmost^ acutely pointed, 
springing from round massive pillars : the four to the east 
are higher, with round capitals. In the south wall is an 
arch, but the monument is gone ; the slab, 7 feet 6 inches 
long, remains. There are Early Qeometrical windows 
and a piscina. The only monument of interest is of an 
Eliot (died 1723), by Rysbrack. At the east end is the 
rude seat called the Bishop's Chair j 3 feet high, with a carving 
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of a hunter in the chase. The chair is set beneath, on a 
tesselated pavement, 10 feet square, discovered at a dis* 
tance of 150 feet from the present east window ; 10 feet 
more to the eastward was found the old choir wall. There 
is a good Norman font. The choir ^ 65 ft. by 24 ft., was 
dedicated August 28, 1261 ; it fell down in 1592. 
Arms : Or 3 lions heads erased, gules on a chevron az., 
3 annulets, or. The prior's house, under the name of 
Port Eliot, strangely modernised, became the seat of 
the Ehots. It contains some good pictures by Opie, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rembrandt, (Bel and the Dragon,) 
and Q. Matsys. Port Eliot gave the title of baron, 
Jan. 30, 1784 ; and St. German's that of earl, Nov. 28, 
1815, to the family of Eliot. At Cudden^heke (the 
wooded headland) was the country-house of the bishops 
of Exeter; and within an easy walk is Ince Castle, 
Paderbury Top is a fine ancient camp, 297 fb. by 231 ft. 

The Looe road, near its junction with that to liskeard, 
commands a view of Morvcd House (Fenny Vale) (J. F. 
Buller), an Elizabethan mansion. There is a large camp, 
oval, doubly trenched, 363 ft. by 264 ft., at Blacketon. The 
road then passes St. Martm% the mother-church of East 
Looe, which has a Norman doorway. In the vicarage, 
Jonathan Toup, the editor of " Longinus," lived for up- 
wards of thirty years. A steep descent leads into 
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(the LotAgh, or low watering place), nine miles from Lis- 
keard. On either side of a tidal river rise the straggling 
towns of East and West Looe, with old quays, and wooded 
hills and cottages peering among the trees, or set in 
gardens on the slopes, in the poorest of which bloom the 
hydrangea, fuchsia, myrtle, and tamarisk. King Charles 
aven*ed, that when the sun shone elsewhere, there was 
rain at Tavistock : for nine months in Cornwall rain 
falls ; but the soft climate is some compensation. Looe 
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supplied 20 vessels and 315 men to the fleet of King 
Edward III. ; now its chief support consists in the 
pilchard fishery and exports of granite and minerals. A 
battery of four guns once defended the two towns. Their 
chief ornament) a fine old bridge of the fifteenth century, 
384 ft. long, with fourteen arches, its triangular refuges 
for foot passengers, and wayside chapel of St. Anne, was 
destroyed in 1855. The Austin Friars' church of St. 
Nicholas is now the Guildhall. The present small church of 
West Looe is dedicated to St. Eeyne ; that of East Looe 
to St. Mary. Off the harbour lies St. George's Island, now 
famous for waterfowl, and once crowned with a little 
chapeL At one time the island was infested with huge 
rats escaped from a wreck, which the fishermen vainly 
endeavoured to destroy: at length extermination was 
decided on, and every man, woman, and child came to 
the massacre, and to insure their fate, devoured their 
enemies as if they were rabbits smothered in onions. Sir 
Charles Wager was bom here, and represented West Looe^ 
formerly known as Porthvyan (Little Creek). Under 
Sander's Lane, but often covered by the tide or sand, is 
a rock of white marble, which is naturally hollowed out 
like the so-called Druidical basins of Dartmoor. About 
a league from the shore, off Seaton, in Whitsand Bay, says 
Scawen, may be seen, under the waves, a whole wood lying 
on its side, undecayed. 

On the bank of the river opposite St. Martin's is 
Trenant (Valley-town) Park (W. Peel), once the residence 
of n. Hope, the author of " Anastasius :" at the northern 
end, on the heights, is a Danish work, the Giant's Hedge, 
which extended to Fowey. On the south side of a creek 
running out of the main river, in a westerly direction, is the 
ancient mansion of the Trelawneys. The road from Looe 
passes by Talland (the Church on the Hill), two miles, 
with a church set in a grove of trees, which has some 
good carving and a detached steeple, to Polpbrro (the 
Pool with the Pier). Two peculiarities are observable in 
Cornish churches: the north aisle of the nave was in- 
variably a chantry, and the garth was almost universally 
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known as the "oentry," a contraction of the word 
" cemetery." Dried whitings are here called " buckhom." 
The rocks along the little bay of Talland have green and 
red crystalline veins. There is a fine walk on the sea- 
ward front along the schistose cliffs of red and variegated 
slate, in which are found bones of fish resembling Silu- 
rian fossils, encrinites, bivalves, and corals. The path 
leads to this picturesque fishing village, one of the chief 
on the coast. Over the deep, narrow inlet, so wild and 
rugged, yet, in the early months of the year, with a climate 
soft as that of Naples, incline tall hills formed of trap, 
limestone, and slate, 400 to 500 feet in height, claret, 
coloured and purplish gray : on the westermost are the 
ruins of St. Peter's chapeL Near Talland lived a family 
of the name of Morth, the last of whom engaged a Breton 
miller to grind his com. After a time the man craved 
leave to visit his kinsfolk ; but, on Christmas Eve, when 
the misletoe was hung in the hall, and the yule log 
sparkled on the hearth, and the wassail cup was passed 
down the happy board, suddenly burst in the miller and 
his Bretons and pillaged the place till daybreak, and, 
carrying off his old master to Brittany, detahied him till 
he had secured a large pension for his ransom. The last 
owner of the old house, Sir William BeviUe, had a serving 
man, who possessed such a wonderful gift of fire-eating that 
it is a marvel it did not bring him to the stake in those 
days of superstition. 

Many a quaint superstition lingers about these remote 
villages. The most mischievous stripling will not harm 
a robin or a wren ; the robin, they say, crimsoned his 
breast as he tried to draw out with his beak one of the 
nails of the Cross of Calvary. The reaper, when he has 
cut his last handful of com, holds it aloft, crying, *' I have 
it ! " his fellows ask, " What have you ?** and then three 
times he cries " A neck I " after which they wreathe the 
little sheaf with flowers and carry it in procession. The 
extinct game of hurling somewhat resembled football, and 
was played with twenty or thirty men upon a side; a 
silvered ball of wood was thrown from hand to hand, or 
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caught up and carried through the opposed lines of players 
in triumph to the goal. Such a ball of wood, plated, 2| in. 
in diameter, given by Col. Onslow to the parish of Gulvall 
in the 17th century, is still preserved. In the churches 
they used to sing carols at Christmas, with the burden, 
" Noel, Noel, good news, good news of the Gospel." On 
the open downs, the rude crags and grassy banks held the 
audience, who listened to the impassioned orator, or ob> 
served the solemn acting of some scriptural story. At 
Launceston the people used to collect fern seed on Mid- 
summer Eve. Mr. Hawker relates a curious instance of 
superstition. An old woman, whose bees were unpro- 
ductive, with gross impiety laid before the hive a portion 
of the Holy Sacrament which she brought with her from 
church; before the next morning the bees had entirely 
concealed the consecrated element in a tabernacle of pure 
wax. The miner starts, as he hears the mischievous Gathon 
answering, blow for blow, the stroke of his pickaxe, or 
deluding him with false fires, noises, and flames, which 
are caused by the bursting of hollow crystalline masses 
containing confined gases. The miner will never work on 
Midsummer's Eve, or New-y ear's Day or-Eve. .On Christmas 
Eve, down in the deepest mine, the Pixies assemble to hear 
the midnight mass. Voices of unearthly sweetness sing 
the solemn service; and as the grand music swells and 
shakes the depths, the rough surface scales off from the 
rocky sides, and discloses walls diapered with ore and 
glittering like gold in the Ught of a myriad torches. 

Yet these superstitious men make the best and most 
gallant of seamen. In the first naval action of the French 
revolutionary war, one third of the crew of Capt. Pellew's 
ship, the Nymph, was composed of Cornishmen. The 
peasant carries a slip of ash, as a talisman against snake 
and fiend ; above the chimney, as a charm against fire, is 
hung the slough of an adder ; against the mast or over 
the lintel is nailed a horseshoe for luck, for it is imagined 
that evil spirits can only travel in circles, and consequently 
are brought to a stand on reaching the heels of the shoe. 
A straw suffices to out them through. The chirp of a 
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crioket bodes good fortune ; a child's sad song portends 
a mournful gap by the hearthaide ; the tingling ear sudden 
tidings ; a shiver, the tread of a foot above the spot destined 
to be the last home of th^ chilled limb. None die but at 
the ebb-tide, and then the favourite flowers are hung with 
orape and the bees in the hive are informed of their loss. 
The mother dreads to nurse a changeling, and will pass her 
child through holes in trees or under the Tolmen. The 
magic hazel rod writhes in the expert's hand when he 
stands over the spring of water or the mineral vein of 
which he is in search. The glass annulets and blue stone 
rings of the Eomans, which the miner digs up, he calls 
snake-glass, and believes that they are sure antidotes to 
poison, having been formed by a serpent's breathing on a 
hazel-bough. If the fisherman is wounded by a hook, as 
long as the wound is unhealed he will jealously guard the 
steel from rust : before the storm he is warned by a white 
hare that trips across the quay ; at night he may be roused 
by the shrill cry of " Robin, your boat's adrift," and having 
rushed with all speed to secure his craft, finds it secure, 
and returns home amid the laughter of the little people. 
But there was an old weather-beaten fisherman who was 
sorely wearied of these midnight interruptions of his 
sleep, and looked forward to find his revenge. The 
opportunity came : deceived once more, he gloomily 
turned from the water side, and before him sat in a wide 
circle an assembly of Httle folks clad in Lincoln green, 
with straw hats or tiny red caps in their hands held out 
to catch a sparking shower of gold, which the pixie in the 
centre dealt, from a heap by his side, to each comrade in 
turn. The eyes of the sailor glistened with delight ; down 
he crouched and put out l^s old worn tarpaulin hat, and 
into its shallow crown duly fell the coin. As soon as the 
heap grew low, oft* stole the fisherman, and after him, with 
a scream of rage, ran the pixies. Bun fisherman, run 
pixies ; it was a sharp chase, but the sailor scrambled 
through his window and closed it before his pursuers 
could overtake him. The names of the pixies are seldom 
divulged ; Jock-o'-t he-Lantern and Joan-the-Wad have 
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been less taciturn. One miserable night a peasant found 
a poor little manikin sitting, wet, starved, and shivering, 
upon a stone on the moor ; he kindly took the child 
home ; months went by, and at length a cry was heard at 
the window ; up started the elf-boy, screaming, " Colman 
Grey, Colman Grey, my daddy is come." The pixie hates 
sluts and lazy people — 



Where fires thou findest unraked, and hearths unswept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry." 



Two sisters had gone to rest, wearied with toil, when 
suddenly was heard a pixie cry for water ; one girl, though 
the other ridiculed her good nature, rose to till the bucket 
at the well. Next morning, and many a day afterwards, 
she found a piece of silver as the fairy's mark of gratitude, 
while the sluggard was bedridden for seven years following, 
till a squint-elf stroked her paralysed limbs and restored 
them to vigour. When the farmer, who has drained a 
tankard too deep at market or fair, stables his nag in the 
furze and falls asleep in a hollow, the poor pixie bears the 
blame; he is accused of riding the colts till they sink, 
like Shakspeare's Mab, of plaiting their manes in flocks, or 
tangling them with burdock. 

But then the fairies are generous at times. A peasant 
boy of Portallow, returning from an errand, answered a 
pixie-call; and, repeating their words, **I am for Port- 
allow Green," "for Seaton Beach," and for "the King 
of France's cellar," was carried to each place and back 
again ; finding his bag where he left it, and bringing home 
a silver goblet which he had thieved from the royal cellar 
of the Most Christian King. The pixie's flail will beat 
out more com in a night than ten labourers could 
thrash in a day ; an operation anticipating and rivalling 
the marvels of steam. A farmer, as the tradition runs, 
hearing the sound of the flail when his men were snoring, 
went down to his bam to see the unknown workmen. 
There, peeping through the keyhole, he discovered two 
merry little fellows, with their jackets off, working like 
madmen, while one chirped out to his mate, "I tweat; 
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you tweat!" "Thank ye, my little men; don't work 
so hard," cried the good-natured jBskrmer. Down went 
the flails, and away flew the indignant pixies. Another 
good man beheld a similar sight ; but, as the poor little 
faiiy was tattered and torn, and decidedly out at elbows, 
the kind-hearted farmer determined to give the work- 
man his reward ; so he had a charming httle suit made, 
doublet, hat, bombasted trunk-hose and shoes, all of 
green, for his industrious friend. Much did the pixie 
admire himself as he donned and surveyed his finery ; but 
the imgrateful little creature quickly vanished, crying — 



Piskey fine, and Piskey gay, 
Piskey now will fly away." 



No flsherman of the Lizard will sail in his boat when any 
quadruped is named. The ninth wave, supposed to be 
invariably the laigest in volume — that which draws back 
the poor shipwrecked sailor from the slippery rock into 
the sea — is called the ** death-wave." Ilie fishermen's 
rhyme runs thus : — 

'* When the com is in the shock 
The fish are at the rock." 

The road to Liskeard skirts Trdawney Home (the Oak 
Grove Isle), which still preserves the chapel, reconstructed 
by Bishop Trelawney 1701, with its beautiful oak roof, as 
well as two battlemented towers, built by Lord Bonville 
in the time of Henry VI. The south side of the mansion 
was built in the reign of Queen Anne by Edward Tre- 
lawney, governor of Jamaica. Here are preserved the staff 
of office bestowed on Sir Jonathan by Queen Elizabeth ; 
and some rehcs of Sir Matthew, one of Edward III.'s gallant 
knights, who made a romantic escape from the merciless 
Count de Blois, to whom his captor, a Spanish noble, was 
compelled to resign him. Here, too, is the laurel walk 
where Harry Trelawney told his tale of love to his fedr 
cousin Letitia. She was the daughter of that famous 
bishop, one of the seven, for whom, when King James 
immured him in the Tower, rose the chorus of the 
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Cornish miners, re-echoed by the shouts of the London 
populace — 

•* And shall Trelawney die ? And shall Trelawney die ? 
There's thirty thousand undergi-ound shall know the reason why." 

His portrait, by Kneller, is on the wall of the dining- 
room. Here, too, is the room which for twelve long months 
was hung with black, while that same Letitia worked 
the dark tapestry which recorded the untimely death of 
Charles, her first-bom son, at Westminster. Here too, hope- 
less as her mother, another Letitia was wooed by another 
cousin. Captain William Trelawney, and married by stealth 
at Pelynt, that ancient church hard by, where the mitre 
and staff of her grandfather hang among the gauntlets, 
swords, and helmets of the Bullen and Trelawney. Of 
this, and two other great Cornish families, it was said, 
there never was a Granville known to want loyalty, a 
Godolphin wit, or a Trelawney courage. Near the village 
is an ancient camp, with a single vallum. 

The road passes by the cruciform church of 8t, Cuhy, 
Duhe (the black lake, or derived from St. Teleiau, who 
was King of Cornwall, as was also St. Mellion). In the 
church are sculptured slabs of blue slate, to the memory of 
Arundels and Eilliows ; an effigy of Sir John Coleshull (died 
1483) ; and the grave of John Anstis, the historian of the 
Order of the Garter ; with the screen of a rood loft. In the 
village was bom the learned Dean Milles ; near it are the re- 
mains of a Druidical circle. About two miles further, is the 
famous well of St. Keyne, the subject of Southey's ballad : 

"A well there is in the west country, and a clearer one never was seen, 
There is not a wife in the west country but has heard of the Well of 

St. Keyne. 
An oak and elm tree stand beside, and behind does an ash tree grow. 
And a willow from the bank above droops in the water below. 
If the husband at this gifted well shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, for he shall be master for life." 

The poet insinuates that brides take a flask of the precious 
water to church with them. 
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LiSKEARB (the place of the fort), 2 miles, partly climbs 
a rugged hill, and partly lies in the valley near the 
canal to Looe. It is the nearest station to St. Ger- 
man's, from which it is distant 3J miles. The borough 
was represented by Coke (1620,) and Gibbon (1773) : 
it now returns only one member. In its Grammar School 
was educated the scurrilous Dr. Wolcot, " Peter Pindar," and 
Dean Prideaux. Charles I. was here in 1644. The church 
of St. Martin was despoiled of its two western towers in 
1627. The houses in the Great Place are formed out of 
a nimnery of Poor Clares. Sir R. Hopton here defeated 
the rebels, Jan. 19, 1643. To the north of the town are 
many objects of interest ; the ivied front of the Baptistery, 
and the cross of St. Clare, with fragments of sculpture lying 
among the ferns and long grass ; the copper-mines of 
Caradon ; the gigantic Cheese-wring (or press), a Druidical 
idol, formed of a pile of stones, 32 feet high, the four 
uppermost overhanging those nearest to the ground — a 
form probably caused by the decomposition of the granite ; 
it is said to turn round thrice when the cock crows at 
Hay-farm : — the Hurlers, a triple Druidical circle, are, 
as the peasants say, petrified ball-players, who made 
merry on the Lord's-day ; and the great Kistvaen (stone 
chest), of Trevethy stone (the place of graves), consisting 
of six large slabs, roofed with a seventh, the Cromlech 
(flat, or flagstone), marking the burial-place of some 
British Chief. 

At St. Clare are found hchen fragiUs^ and L exilis. 

No scenes can be more striking than those up<m this 
wild barren plain — a highland pass among the soaring 
Tors, which rise on either hand ; the tall pillars of stone, 
the Druid idol, balanced on the brow of a hill ; the granite 
sepulchre; the huge, but simple monuments of a race 
extinct, stand sohtary in their rugged grandeur, and with 
a majesty caught from the loneliness and stillness of all 
around ; where there is nothing but moor, undulating hke 
a sea, overspread with patches of dry brown grass and 
coarse furze, and strown with masses of granite, as if a 
guilty city had been here suddenly torn into a thousand 
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fragments. From some of the higher points, the two blue 
lines seen on the northern and southern horizon mark the 
Bristol and British Channel. Near the Cheese-wring are 
pointed out the stone cabins of Daniel Gumb, who, from 
an abhorrence of taxes and a love of Euclid and the mathe- 
matics, made his home in a cave. His wife and family 
lived with him. Near Liskeard are found Anchusa sem- 
pervirens, viola lactea, vaccinium myrtilus, geranium 
columbinum, lichen articulatus, 1. scrobiculatus, L plum- 
beus, and 1. vulpinus. 

On Bradock (Broad-oak) Down, Sir K. Hopton signally 
defeated Ruthen and the rebels, Jan. 19, 1643. Five 
miles north-west from Liskeard is 8t Neots, with a noble 
granite church, built 1480, famous for its rich stained 
glass, set up 1200-1532, which fills 15 windows. The 
oak-ribbed roof bears the date 1593. In the chancel is 
preserved a curious reUquary chest of stone, measuring 
18 in. by 14 in. On Bury Down is an oblong camp, with a 
single trench, 330 ft. by 200 ft. 

The bridle-road from Polpence to Fowby (Foys Fenton, 
the walled spring), 7 miles from Lostwithiel, passes the 
church of Llansaloes and the tall cliffs of Polruan (Roman's 
Pool), near which are a blockhouse and the ruins of the 
Baptistery, and a cross of St. Saviour. In the neighbour- 
hood of the town are beautiful walks. The river rises on 
the eastward of the grand Brown Wily, the highest land 
of Cornwall, which soars to an elevation of 1368 feet. 
Captain Grose, the antiquarian, enthusiastically declared 
that he found a haunch of venison, metaphorically speak- 
ing, at every ten yards in Fowey. 

By arms or piracy, this seaport rose into importance 
during the wars of the Edwards and Henry Y., when com- 
merce, enterprise, and daring, made its seamen great and 
wealthy. In the reign of Edward III., their ships re- 
fused to veil bonnet to the galleys of Bye and Winohel- 
sea ; and a minor civil war ensuing, the Sussex men had 
to yield to the stout Cornish sailors, who ever after 
quartered, without leave, the arms of the Cinque Ports on 
their ensigns, and were proudly known as the '* Fowey gal- 
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lants." The townsmen, however, averred that they bore 
the cognisance, in honour of their having rescued the 
merchantmen of Rye from Norman pirates in the time of 
Henry IIL In the reign of Edward IV., when the war 
was ended, they continued to plunder the French ships ; 
the king remonstrated, but they slit the ears of his 
pursuivants. Such a daring insult, with other excesses, 
provoked a cruel revenge ; the ringleaders were inveigled 
to Lostwithiel, on the pretence that the king required 
them for his fleet, and some were put to death ; the 
purses of the townsmen were drained, and their chain was 
given to Dartmouth, 1478. In the reign of Edward III., 
a romantic incident occurred : Sir Reginald de Mohun 
anchored at Fowey, and while lying windbound, on his 
way to.Ireland with his company of soldiers, he, for pastime, 
let fly a hawL The bird flew to Hall Gardens. The knight 
pursued it, and entering the avenue, there met the lovely 
heiress of Sir John Fitzwilliam ; Sir Reginald gave up the 
wars and won the lady. Formerly on May-day, the men 
of Polruan and Fowey used to send out their champions, 
dad in white, and standing on the forecastles of 6-oared 
galleys, to joust on the water. The boats were rowed 
fiercely together, and the battle seldom ended till most of 
the warriors had sounded the depth of the harbour. 

In July, 1644, the Earl of Essex fixed his head-quarters 
at Fowey, but he was compelled ignominiously to fly to 
Plymouth, leaving a garrison of 5000 men to surrender to 
King Charles. In 1646, Fairfax occupied the town. In July 
1666, the rich Virginian fleet was chased into the harbour 
by Dutchmen, who were compelled to sheer off by the 
fire of the forts. De Ruyter, in 1667, suffered a similar 
repulse. The fort of St. David, on St. Catharine's Pointy 
built by the townsfolk in the reign of Henry VIII., mounts 
four guns : a blockhouse and two smaller forts with six 
guns intervene between it and the town. The rocks 
here are of hard bluish slate, with broad veins of fat 
quartz, and contain zoophytes, encrinites, and some rare 
shells. The harbour, which has three fathoms of water, 
is entered between two square blockhouses, built by 
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Edward IV : between them, as late as 1680, a chain of 200 
feet was laid. In 1776, two links, now in a grotto at Mena- 
billy (W. Rashleigh,) (two miles west on Greber Head), were 
recovered by the fishermen in their nets. The French 
burned Fowey in 1457 ; but the brave-hearted dame of 
Thomas Trewry, of Place, though her husband was absent, 
vigorously drove them out of her house. In the time of 
Edward III., the town was a member of the Cinque Ports, 
and could furnish 47 ships and 770 men. The port has 
now 118 vessels. The town-hall was built by P. Bash- 
leigh and Viscount Valletort. The church of St. Nicholas, 
originally dedicated to St. Finbar of Cork, was rebuilt — 
the north aisle 1336, the rest in 1456 ; the tower 1446 ; 
the oak-roof is good ; the pulpit of the loth century : 
there are slate effigies in outUne of three brothers Treffirey, 
who died in the reign of Henry VlII., and a brass of 
a civilian and his wife, 1440. 

The borough was incorporated by James II. and Wil- 
liam III., and received a new charter in 1819 ; it has returned 
members from the 13th year of Ehzabeth. The chief orna- 
ment of the town is Place (the Palace), a frequent Cornish 
name of chief mansions, as Court is in Devon and Somerset. 
It was built in the reign of Henry VI., but greatly enlarged, 
and adorned with a tower 108 feet high by its late pro- 
prietor, Mr. Trefirey, a great benefactor of this part of the 
county. One room is lined with oak, once forming part 
of H.M.S. Bellerophon which conveyed Bonaparte to St. 
Helena. Mr. Treffrey built the granite viaduct, which 
bears his name ; and formed the breakwater, 450 feet long, 
at Par Harbour, near St, Blazey (so called from St. Blaize 
of Sebaste, patron of woolcombers, who is said to have 
landed here). This great engineer also raised the copper 
mines of Par Consols to their present importance and 
value. At St. Blazey was bom Eobert Allen, afterwards 
of Prior Park, near Bath, the friend of Warburton, and 
who introduced the system of Cross Posts. At the time 
when Sydney Godolphin, a Comishman, was Lord- 
Treasurer, there was no post beyond Exeter ; and letters 
were only forwarded when a large mass had accumulated. 
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The Minkier, however, received his despatches by a 
weekly messenger, on whose arrival all the gentry of 
the neighbourhood assembled to hear the newspaper read. 
Near Luxilian (ISt. Julian's Church) is a remarkable 
whispering valley. The coast from Fowey to Falmouth 
between Greber Head and Zone, or St. Anne*s Point, 
forms the bays of St. Blazey, St. Austell, Mevagissey, 
" the mare's hill '' (where there is a large Danish camp), 
Yerryan and Gerran, which has a raised beach ; with tke 
intervening headlands — ^Black Head, Chapel Point, with 
Bodrigan's Leap, a grassy plot on which Sir Harry, a 
knight of that name, leaped from the rock above to escape 
his enemies, the Edgecumbes and Trevanions, whose 
sword and gaimtlets haug in St. Michaers, Carhays. Nei^t 
come Dodman Point (Place of Much Ore), 379 feet high, 
and Penare Head. Bodrigan means the " hill by the ebbing 
tide." At Tywardreth (House on the Sand), the rich 
rood-screen, painted with angels and the instruments of 
the Passion, no longer remains. The high road from Lis- 
keard to Powey runs through Lostwithiel (12i miles from 
Liskeard, by road or railway ; by river the distance is 6 
miles). Half-way is St. Winnow's church, which contains 
some old stained glass. The name of Lostwithiel, a town 
incorporated 1623, signifies the High Palace of the Earls 
of Cornwall ; their Stannary Court being held in the old 
Hall, built by Earl Edmund. The church of St. Bar- 
tholomew has — ^a remarkable feature in Cornwall — a cle- 
restory ; an Early English tower, an octagonal lantern, and 
Decorated spire ; an octagonal font, standing on five 
shafts, with curious sculptures of a bishop, huntsman, 
lion, and apes. It was occupied as a barrack by-4he 
troopers of Essex in 1644. • A curious custom prevails 
upon Low Sunday : the freeholders elect a king ; and 
after attending Divine service, make merry at the mock- 
monarch's feast. In the neighbourhood are foimd Sib- 
thorpia EuropsBa, and Lichen paschalis. One mile north 
is Bestormel Gastle^ of the time of Coeur de Lion, and the 
palace of Richard, king of the Romans. It was last occu- 
pied by the Roundheads, who were driven out by Sir R^ 

2 M 
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Grenville, Aug. 21, 1644 ; the ivied keep is surrounded by 
a moat, now dry ; the owl and the bat are its sole tenants ; 
and the silence is only broken by the rushing of the Fowey 
river beneath. Three miles north-west is Lanhydrock 
H(m8e (T. J. A. Robartes, M.P.), a Jacobean mansion, and 
Glynn, on the Fowey (Lord Vivian) ; and four miles east, 
is Boconnoc House (Hon. G. M. Fortescue), a plain struc- 
ture, but full of melancholy interest. It was the head- 
quarters of Prince Maurice ; and of the King, Aug. 9 — 
Sep. 4, 1644. Prince Charles was here, 1646. Near the 
Bookwood-grove Gkite is the stump of a noble oak, under 
which Eang Charles knelt to receive the Holy Sacrament : 
an assassin fired upon him with an arquebuse, and the 
ball glancing from the tree, killed a poor fisherman in the 
Hall walk. Ever afterwards, said the peasants, the leaves 
grew ruddy and variegated, at an act little less than sacri- 
lege. Here Hved Lord Mohun, slain in a duel by the Duke 
of Hamilton in 1712 ; Lord Camelford also (who built the 
gallery, 110 feet long) fell, under similar circumstances, in 
1804. Boconnoc was afterwards the residence of T. Pitt, 
Governor of Madras, the fortunate possessor of the famous 
diamond, which he purchased for 24,000?., and sold for 
135,000?., eventually to glitter on the hilt of Napoleon's 
sword. Also Lord Grenville resided here. The great Earl 
of Chatham was bom at Boconnoc Nov. 15, 1708. Two 
chairs of ebony, made out of Queen Elizabeth's cradle, are 
preserved here. In the gallery are portraits of Governor 
Pitt, Bishop Lyttleton, and Earl Stanhope, the gallant 
English General in Spain, by Kiieller ; of Sir R. Mohun, by 
C. James ; the Duchess of Cleveland, by Lely ; Qeorge 
Grenville, and Richard, Earl Temple, by Sir J. Reynolds ; 
and the bust of the Earl of Chatham, by Wilson. There is 
a column in the park in honour of Sir B. Lyttleton, 1771. 
On St. Nighton's (Nectan's) Beacon was the king's camp. 
The church is of the period of Henry VI., and is remark- 
able for a small belfry and a fine Norman font. 

Bodmin-road station is 9f miles from Liskeard, or 3^ 
miles from Lostwithiel. 
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(The Preacher's Town) was once distinguished by a 
priory of Austin canons, founded in 1125. The site passed 
at the Reformation to Stemhold, the first versifier of the 
Psalms, who imagined, hke Tate and Brady afterwards, that 
he could improve upon David. The borough returns two 
members. T^e town-hall is part of the refectory of the 
Grey Friars monastery. The priory church of St. Mary and 
St. Petrock was built in 1470 near a spring, of which St. 
Quron, the Cornish hermit, drank before he resigned his 
cell to St. Petrock. Its dimensions are 151 ft. by 63 ft., 
it has a Norman font 3 feet 7 inches high, standing on 
five shafts, and an octagonal piscina, with an altar tomb and 
eflfigy of the last prior, Vivian Bishop of Megara, who died 
June 1, 1533. The organ is dated 1775. The spire was 
destroyed by hghtning December 9, 1699. The prior's 
house of Rialton is still standing at St. Columb Minor. 
Jasper Wood, the vicar, who died in 1716, firmly believed 
in witches. On a hill one mile north-west of the town is 
Berrytower, the last reHc of the chapel of Edy Cross, built 
in 1501. Of 8t, Lavrrences Lazar House there are a few 
remains. Near the vicarage is St. Thomas' chantry, 44 ft. 9 in. 
by 19 ft., built over a crypt, and now used as a schoolhouse. 
In 1496, Perkin Warbeck gathered his troops at Bodmin for 
his march upon Exeter. In 1495 the Cornish men rose in 
rebeUion, led by Lord Audley and Michael Joseph, a smith 
of the town, to resist a tax levied for the war with Scot- 
land. In 1549 the Cornish rebels compelled Boyer the 
chief magistrate to furnish them with rations ; shortly 
after, the king's provost-marshal, Sir A. Kingston, entered 
the town, and invited himself to dine with the mayor. In 
the midst of the entertainment he desired that a gallows 
should be built with all speed, as on that night a certain 
criminal must die. The dinner over, arm-in-arm came 
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forth the host and his guest to see the horrible prepara- 
tions. Sir Anthony then asked the mayor if he thought 
the gallows were sufficiently strong ; on his replying 
"Yes" — "Master Boyer," coolly said the cruel official, 
" be pleased to mount, it is for you." " What !" cried the 
wretched man, "you mean not what you say." " There is 
no remedy, thou wert a busy rebel, — mount," was Sir 
Anthony's brutal answer. On Halgaver, near Lostwithiel, 
was formerly held, in July, a court of carnival before a 
mock mayor; the culprit was charged with some fault 
of dress or manner, and the neighbouring quagmire or a 
ducking -pond affijrded the instant means of condign 
punishment. This custom has been referred to the time 
of the Saxons. 

Here are found Hchen plicatus, lichen fuliginosus, and 
sphseria nitida. Three miles on the Truro road are the 
remains of St. Benet's monastery, Lanivet (under a wood), 
an ivied tower, and a two-storied range of buildings with 
broad stone-mullioned windows and low oak-ribbed ceil- 
ings; in the churchyard are two stone crosses about 
eleven feet in height. Tregross moor, once King Arthur's 
hunting-ground, was Tregeagle's deer-park. 

Near the village of Boche, the church of which, rebuilt 
1822, contains a Norman font, is a wishing well, where the 
village-girls still, on Ascension Day, divine their fortunes by 
dropping pins. It was used for the immersion of poor 
lunatics — the last traces of a savage credulity and deadly 
ignorance, which tinged the philosophy even of Bacon ; 
but which, with all its fanciful terrors, omens, and spec- 
tres, it is to be hoped will shortly disappear. At a short 
distance are the Roche rocks, of white sparry quartz, and 
schorl, which appears in crystals. The rocks are 100 feet 
high, crowned with a ruined chapel of St. Michael, and a 
deserted hermitage. The peasantry believe that hither 
flies from his fiendish pursuer across Bodmin moor, the 
hapless giant Tregeagle, the murderer of his nephew, whose 
quoits may be seen near Penare Head, and his staff on 
St. Austell Down. He is the modem Danaid, who is 
doomed to the hopeless task of baling Dozmare (tidal) 
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Pool empty with a sisgle limpet shell, which is bored 
through. In some places the giaut is known as Tregeagle 
the wrecker, whose punishment is to spin endless ropes 
of sand* 1^ ^Eunily of this Cornish Orestes was esta- 
blished at. Trevorder in St. Breock's parish : the reason 
of their unpopularity is lost ; the actual giant lived in the 
rei^ of Charles IX. 

Hensbarrovvv about a mile to the south, is 1034 feet 
high. There are several large camps near Bodmin ; — Castle 
Kynock (King's castle), with a double vallum, and mear 
suring 960 ft. by 800 ft. ; Dummeev Wood, an oval with a 
single trench 460 ft. by 376 ft. ; and Pencarrow (the Head 
of the Brooks), likewise oval, but with a double vaUum 
250 ft. by 200 ft. Ligusticum Conmbiense is found at 
St. Margaret*a near Bodmin. 

The West-Cornish railway runs firom Liskeard 18 miles 
throi^h Lostwithiel 30^ miles. Par 34} miles, to StAueteU 
394- miles, by Grampaund 46i miles, from which Frohus is 
2| miles, to Truro 5'6i miles. The great tin mine of Pol- 
gooth (Old Pool) has been the source of the eminence of the 
town of St. Austbll, which lies on the side of a hill and 
slopes down to aUttle stream which waters a narrow valley. 
At the west end of the town are three blowing-houses for 
SBaehing copper ore, which lor years were the only furnaces 
of the kind in the county. The stream tin works of Happy 
Union, opened in 1780, and Wheal Virgin in Pentuon Vale, 
have an excavation of 18,200 square fathoms, ead^ of 
which has produced on an average 186 lbs. of black tin. 
The china works are worthy of a visit. King Charles I. 
ooeupied the town in 1644. In the mai^et place is the 
Menegew (grey rock) stone where stray cattle were sold. 
The church of St. Austin is remarkable for a curious 
font elaborately carved with grotesques, three cradle roo&, 
and a tower of the 16th century richly ornamented witk 
sculptures. The church contains eighteen effigies stand- 
ing in niches ; over the south porch, is written in Cornish, 
giiim t0 ^Ir* The chancel is of the 13th century. About 
two miles north distant, in a wild moor, is Carclaze tin 
mine, which has been yielding the ore from its lodes of 
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qaartz and schorl for nearly four centuries. The mine 
is an open quarry hewn in the soft growan (decomposed 
granite), a mile in circuit, and 130 feet in depth. The 
decomposing granite, a soft growan of the neighbourhood, 
is exported as china clay. The far-off figures of the miners 
will remind the visitor of the wild legend of the elfe of the 
Hartz, and the mannikins toiling with tiny spade and axe. 
The peasants beHeve that here at midnight, with the 
blare of horns wound loud and clear, the ringing of horses' 
hoo& in fiill chase, the baying of hounds and the wild 
cry of huntsmen, sweeps by a goblin train, pursuing a 
phantom beast — all black as the starless sky. A poor 
wanderer crossing these, dismal moors heard the cry of 
the demon-hunt behind him, and at once took to flight ; 
at length his strength was spent, and he fell upon his 
knees and prayed ; scarcely did he dare to raise his eyes, 
but when he did, the weird leader shook his hand with 
a menacing gesture, and exclaimed, *^ Bo shrove,'* (the lad 
prays) ; in a moment all were gone, ^ the fiend and his 
dandy-dogs," and the last sound of the dark array was lost 
in the distance. 

The shafts of the deserted mines, with which the moors 
are burrowed like a warren, are far more dangerous than 
the vast quarry, forming terrible trapfaUs, which are con- 
cealed by bundles of gorse and broken pieces of timber. 
In this neighbourhood are ^* stream works," diluvial beds 
of tin ore, where the rivulets are used to separate the 
metal from common pebbles. Above the tin ground at 
Pentewan is a black stratum, with stumps of trees and 
roots thrust into gravel, 48 feet above high-water mark, 
^t succeeds, with deer horns and other remains of land 
animals; above this is deep siliceous sand with marine 
relics ; the uppermost silt is defended from the sea by 
a sandy beach. 

On the Down is the Longstone, 12 feet high, known also as 
the giant's staff, planted here by Tregeagle when he ran 
after the broad bonnet which the tempest had swept away 
from his head, and he could not find. 

The town of Gbampound, which can only boast of a 
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granite cross and an ancient chapel, and was once repre- 
sented by Hampden, is seated in the midst of six old en- 
trenchments, each within a walk of a mile. The borough 
was disfranchised for bribery in 1821. From this town 
the road to St. Mawes runs through Tregony, near which 
is Euan Langhorne, where John Whitaker, author of the 
" History of Manchester," and of the " Cornish Cathedral," 
&c., was rector, and St, Just in Roseland (church valley). 
The road commands a fine view over Gerran's (King 
G^renius') Bay. At Gk>lden, a gateway and chapel. Per- 
pendicular, remains. Probus church possesses the most 
beautiful church tower in the county ; one which bears a 
distant resemblance to that of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
It is of granite and 108 feet high : in the lower story are 
three canopied niches ; over these is in each face a single 
window, and below the embattleid parapet a pair of windows, 
Perpendicular. There is a brass to I. J. Wolverdon, 1615. 
The dreary squalor of the cottages offers a remarkable 
contrast to this beautiful structure. The road now passes 
Tresilian bridge, where the royal cause was lost in Corn- 
wall by the surrender of the CavaUers to Fairfax 1646 ; 
and Tregothnan (built by Wilkins), the seat of Viscount 
Falmouth : it contains some pictures by Opie. 



TBUBO 

(Population in 1851, 10,733) was the birthplace of 
Polwhele, of Lord Vivian, Samuel Foote (at the Bed Lion 
Inn), B. and J. Lander, who first explored the Niger (a 
column was erected here to their memory in 1835) ; of Sir 
John Arundel, who captured the noted Scottish pirate 
Duncan Campbell ; of Bode the painter ; and Martyn the 
author of the Persian translation of the Holy Bible. Here 
Opie was encouraged by Wolcot to proceed to London as a 
painter. The town stands in the midst of the most 
beautiful scenery, in a hollow among the hiUs, through 
which run little valleys, each watered by a lively brook. 
Truro was the headquarters of Sir B. Hopton in 1642 and 
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1646. PHnoe Charles was here in 1645, aiid in the winter 
of 1647. The lords of the manor used to levy smoke 
money on every hearth ; and, as at Chester and Eangsbridge, 
a glove is still hung out to mark the opening of the 
annual ftiir. The borough returns two members. The town 
gave the title of baron to Chief Justice Sir T. Wilde, July 
15, 1850. The church of St. Mary, built 1518, con- 
tains a reredos of Caen stone, and some stained glass by 
Warrington ; the octagonal spire was added in the middle* 
of the last century. In the chancel is the monunkent of 
the gallant Owen Phippen (died 1634), a Dorsetshire man, 
who, with ten other Chrktian captives, escaped fh>in 
Algiers and defsated sixty-five Turks in their own ship, 
which they carried into Gibraltar. There is a brass of 
a civilian, 1680. At St. Clement's, two miles east^ is an in- 
scribed stone. St. George's, 13/> feet long, buih by 
Haslam, was consecrated Octobw 28, 1851 -^ the glass is 
by Warrington. 

A young man of Truro, C. Warridk, used in 1780 to 
paddle down the river to Falmouth in a oanoe woiied by 
a wheel with a double orank, and could distance every 
boal. This was the principle of the poddle wheel, and 
yet no one thought of applying the invention to larger 
vessels. 

At St. Michael's Penkivel, 3 miles south-east, is a monu- 
ment to Admiral Boscawen, by Rysbrack : there are 
several brasses, — Trenarth, 1497 ; Trembi*as, a priest, 1515 ; 
a knight^ John Boscawen, 1564 ; and two others of the same 
family. Eight miles north are the remains of the loi^- 
bnried ancient British church of St. Piran, who, says the 
legend, sailed to St. Ives from Ireland astride of a mill- 
stone. Perranzdbtdoe (St. Piran''s in the Sand) was laid 
bare by W. Michel of Perranporth in 1835 j its dimensions 
being only 29 fL by 16 fk. This curious church was built 
in the sixth, and overwhelmed in the ninth, century. 
China-clay supplied the place of lime, and slate and granite 
were used for worked stone. It is the one architectural 
link between England and the quaint architecture on the 
rock of Cashel, and the churches of Glendalough, ten 
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Centuries old. St. Piran, the patron of miners, who was 
bom in Ossory, 352, brought hither his mother, with St. la, 
and other saints, after whom the Cornish named almost 
all their towns. It is a strange scene : — ^the visitor crosses 
over an interminable waste of ondulating sand ; the long 
bleak shore, the grey cheeiiess sea, wear a desolate aspect ; 
while the screams of the gull, and the low moan of the 
waves on the CUgga, are equally mournful to the ear. 
The only plants are Geranium maritimum, hyoscyamus 
niger, cynoglossum officinale, euphorbia parahos, and the 
calamagostris arenaria which binds the sand together and 
arrests their progress. The lines of the poet are true of 
these melancholy sands and shifting graves :— 

^ Here lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea wind sings 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam." 

The walls of the two primitive churches at Perraozabuloe 
are of solid and compact masonry : the round-headed door- 
way, wiUiout ct^ital or shaft, was ornamented with a 
zi^g pattern. On the keystone of elvan was a tiger'a 
head, on the corbels were carved two human heads, now 
in Truro museum. There was only one side window. 
The east wall on the north side was pierced with a priest's 
door and window. The fcmt of granite was octagonal ; a 
bench table ran round the walk. Beneath the simple 
stone altar, before which King Alfred knelt as a pilgrim, 
lay Ho/e Saint and his mother Wingela. The cell of the 
saint adjoined itw In 1805, the third church of St. Piran 
was built at Lamboume, three miles distant. On the 
site of the second church, erected 1100, rebuilt in the 
15th century, and deserted owing to the sand in 1800, 
is a granite cross thirteen feet high. One and a half mdle 
north is Perran Bound, a Flcm uu Guarre (Place of Sport), 
being an amphitheatre 130 feet in diameter, with a terrace 
formed by a bank of earth ten feet high, on which aat the 
spectators of the miracle plays, which were acted in the 
enclosure. At St, Oluvias, as we proceed to Falmouth, is 
a bam on the site of a house called Bohethkmd, which was 
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the scene of Lillo's "Penryn Tragedy'* and Colman's 
** Fatal Curiosity.'* In the reign of King James I., the 
youngest son of the farmer ^ho resided here went to sea 
in a privateer: after robbing many a Sallee corsair, he 
was blown up off the Isle of Rhodes, but escaped by 
swimming to the shore. Here a Jew, to whom he offered 
some of his spoils, detected a jewel belonging to the Dey 
of Algiers, and betrayed the fugitive. He was sold for 
a galley-slave ; but after years of suffering he struck off 
his irons and fled : his next voyage was with a surgeon 
to the East Indies. Fifteen yelurs had gone by when, with 
a belt containing all his rich earnings, he was wrecked on 
his homeward voyage on this coast. Approaching the 
nearest house to crave food and shelter, the door was 
opened to him by his sister, to whom he showed his gold 
and gems. Once more he set forth to see his parents at 
Bohethland : he found them poor and sorrowful, but would 
not reveal himself till his sister could come from her home 
in the morning to make a joyous meeting. Before he 
slept he placed in the old woman's hand a piece of gold. 
Very early came the sister asking for the poor sailor her 
brother : the aged pair denied him. " He is your own son !" 
she cried. They had murdered him in his sleep I He was 
recognised by a soar upon his arm; and when the 
neighbours, attracted by the cries, ran in, they found father 
and mother lying dead by their own hand, and the sister 
lifeless at the horror of the sight. 

The church has a brass of T. Eilligrew (died 1484), and 
his wives. At Penryn (a projecting hill), situated on a 
hiU sloping down to a creek, and a borough returning two 
members, is preserved a silver cup, the gift of Lady Jane 
Eilligrew, and the produce, said her enemies^ of the spoil 
of a Dutch merchantman. The Waterloo monument, 
Waterloo Bridge, London and Chatham Docks were built 
of Pemyn granite. Antirrhinum repens is found here. 
Four miles south is the Tolmen (the Holed Stone), an 
oval block of granite, 33 feet long, and 14 ft. 6 in. high, 
with a passage beneath it. The stone is set upon a lofty 
bleak and was a centre of Druidical superstition. 
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(Population in 1851, 4,953) was not even a fishing village 
in Leland*s or Camden*s time ; but the importance of its 
magnificent harbour, four miles long by one mile in extent, 
capable of accommodating 500 sail, with an average depth 
of 12 to 18 fathoms, full of convenient creeks, and shel- 
tered by highlands, was first pointed out by Sir Walter 
Raleigh on his homeward voyage from Guiana. On land- 
ing, he found only ten miserable fishermen's cottages on 
the shore. Becoming the guest of Sir John EilUgrew, at 
Arwinnack (on the marsh), at the western end of the har- 
bour, Raleigh pointed out its capabilities, and the knight 
began to build a town in 1613. The present name is 
derived from Yalemouth. The place, in old times, was 
called Cassiter, the wood- land, which the Greeks rendered 
into Cassiterides. The Dutch were among the first 
traders to the place ; and the village of Flushing, and 
range of houses called Amsterdam, commemorate iheit 
traffic. " Penny-come-quick," as the first inhabitants called 
it, derived its name, they said, from the speed with 
which the keeper of the little ale-house by the shore, 
which still preserves some marks of age, made his 
fortune by supplying the thirsty Hollanders with English 
beer. The name is really Pen-coom-ick, the '* head of the 
narrow dingle, or the vaJley on the creek,** and was after- 
wards Smith-ick (the smithy on the Creek), from a forge 
that stood near the market strand. Falmouth means the 
mouth of the fall of the watershed, through the broad 
estuary of Carrick Roads, and the name first appears in 
the charter of Charles II., 1661. In 1562, it returned 
representatives to Parliament : with Penryn, it now elects 
two members. The arms of the town are — Arg. a double- 
headed eagle, sable, ensigned on either wing, and on the 
breast, with a castle triple-towered of the field. On March 
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17, 1664, the new town gave the title of Earl to Charles 
Berkeley, who died 1665 ; of Viscount, Oct. 1, 1674-1716, 
to the family of Fitzroy — renewed June 9, 1720, to the 
Boscawens ; of Earl to the same family, July 14, 1821 ; — 
but since Aug. 29, 1852, of ^ Viscount only, the earldom 
having become extinct. In 1679, John Lord Robartes re- 
ceived, said the courtiers, a patent of earldom, taking the 
title from this town ; but his lady being saluted as Countess 
Penny-come-quick, he resigned the inharmonious honour 
within six days. The church (W. J. Coope, B.)' was erected 
immediately after the Bestoration, and bears the name of 
Charles the Martyr. Under the east window, which con- 
tains some foreign glass^ is an illuminated reredos by^ 
White. 

In 1676, Sr Peter Kilhgrew built the quay: a packet- 
station, shortly afterwards established, oonsmnmated the 
welfare of the town. In 1686, communication was opened 
with Lisbon once a week, and in 1696 to the Groyne ^ in 
1705, by 5 ships of 150 tons each, and with crews of 
30 men, to the West Indies ; in 1706, to Qibraltar ; in 
1764, to Savannah and Charlestown. In 1776 there were 
9 packets, and in. 1803 20, on the establishment, with 
14 used for temporary and general employment. In 
' 1846, Falmouth had 576 ships, of 24,703 tons : in 1700 
there were 350 ; in 1750, 500 ; and in 1811, 647 inhabited 
houses. It has ceased to be a foreign packet station, but 
steam communication is now maintained with London, 
Dublin, Liverpool, Southampton, Plymouth, and Penzance. 

On Jan. 18, 1403, Joan of Navarre landed here on her 
way to her marriage with Henry IV. On June 30, 1644» 
Queen Henrietta embarked here, in a Dutch vessel, for 
France. This shore was the scene of the story of the 
Cornish Lovers. Poor, but of an ancient and honourable 
family, after a long hindrance by their friends, they were 
married ; but soon after the wedding the bridegroom had 
to proceed to foreign parts to take possession of a fortune 
moist opportunely bequeathed to him by an unknown rela- 
tive. To aflfbrd his wife a happy surprise, he lamented, 
by letter, that he must yet delay his departure for some 
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time longer, while he was joyously on his return. It was 
in the cool of the evening, after a storm, that his bride 
and a kinswoman walked along the shore, and watched a 
floating object on the sea, which at first appeared hke a 
eofifer, but proved to be a human body. The gentle-hearted 
wife turned to summon help to pay the last rites to the 
dead, when the corpse was thrown at the feet of her cousin, 
who fell upon the ground with a wild shriek. The wife 
stooped to raise her swooning friend, when she saw lying 
by her side her own husband ! An aged woman, who hal 
been the nurse of the shipwrecked youth, coming to call 
the ladies to supper, found the tluree senseless bodies. 
She woke the cousin from her trance and chafed the 
husbaiid's limbs to life ; but the bride was gone for ever, 
his only, even to the grave ! 

In the French revolutionary war, a squadron of frigates 
was stationed here, under the command of Lord Hug^ 
Seymour and Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth. In 1748, 
a family intending to embark here, was compelled, 
owing to the scanty stage accommodation, to engage 
a coach and horses from London. A party of young men 
took the back fare, stipulating that the vehicle should 
bide their pleasure in any town where there was a Qock- 
flght. In the time of the Stuarts, the only mode of travel- 
ling, except for persons of fortune, to the north of York 
and the west of Exeter, was by pack-horses, seated 
between the panniers. 

In Dec. 1795, Southey sailed from this port to Corunna. 
Lord Byron was here from June 22 to July 2, 1809, and 
thus describes the place : *' St. Mawes is garrisoned by an 
able-bodied person of fourscore, a widower ; he has the 
whole command and sole management of six most unma- 
nageable pieces of ordnance, admirably ada^^ed for the 
destruction of Pendennis, a like tower of strength on 
the opposite side of the ChanneL The town contains 
many Quakers and salt fish : the oysters have a taste of 
copper, owing to the soil of a mining country ; the women 
(blessed be the corporation th^efor !) are flogged at the 
cart's tail when they pick and steal." Byron embarked 
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here for the Mediterranean, on the pilgrimage of Childe 
Harold. 

At Trefusis Point, the Queen transport was wrecked, on 
Jan. 14, 1814, when 195 lives were lost. 

In 1833, the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society was in- 
stituted at Falmouth, to promote emulation in the fine 
and useful arts among all classes. 

The botany includes Beta maritima, Campanula hedera- 
cea, Sibthorpia Europsea, Fucus ovalis, F. loreus, linum 
usitatissimum, Liclien paschalis, besides the other rare 
plants of Cornwall, ^Enanthe crocata, Silene amsena, Chry- 
soplenum oppositifolium, Sedum Anglicum, and Bryum 
crispum. The Erica vagans, the "white heath,'* which 
grows only on serpentine, will add from hence a treasure 
to the botanist's box. The hornblende here is schistose 
and compact as at Fowey and Llanteglos, and indeed 
always when the calcareous series forms a junction with 
the porphyritic. 

The windmill, an invention introduced by the Crusaders, 
was first erected here in the 13th century : the site of the 
original structure is still occupied by a building which 
would have p/ovoked the Knight of La Mancha. 

Qarlyle, in his * Memoirs of Sterling,* has vigorously 
sketched, in a few lines, the appearance of the town. One 
of the most striking features is Pendennis Castle, at the 
west entrance, seated on a rock 300 feet high, with an area 
of three acres. It retains traces of horn and crown work, 
erected by Cromwell ; and on the south side is the granite 
round tower built by Henry VIII. In 1644-5, the Duke 
of Hamilton was imprisoned in the gloomy cells of this 
castle. Col. Fortescue and Admiral Batten besieged it by 
sea and land during the spring and summer of 1646. Prince 
Charles was here in 1645 ; and his father's loyal follower. 
Sir John Arundel, of Trerice, imitating the defence of 
Raglan Castle, held the forts of Pendennis and St. Mawes, 
the last over which the royal standard floated, until he had 
but 24 hours* provision left in the wasted garrison. He 
then surrendered, but marched out with the honours of 
war, a gallant veteran with flowing hair, white with the 
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snows of 85 years, at the bead of a handful of men, with 
drums beating and colours flying. The castle was struck 
by lightning Nov. 1717. The town of St. Mawes, on the 
opposite shore, which terminates in St. Anthony*s Head 
with a lighthouse, and an Early Decorated chapel on the 
summit, bears the name of an Irish recluse. The castle 
round a keep, with circular bastions, was built about 
1540 ; the church, by the Marquis of Buckingham, in July 
1812. 

Oyllan-Vaes (WiUiam's Grave) is said to be the burial- 
place of that Prince Wilham, son of Henry I., who, with 
his brother and sister and many Norman nobles, perished 
by the shipwreck of the Blanche Ne^ otf Barfleur, in 
December 1130, after whose untimely death his father 
never smiled again. The Black Rock which lies between the 
two castles is considered by Borlase to have been the place 
of traffic for tin between the Phoenician and the Briton. 
At Mylor (so called after a Cornish prince), which stands 
on one of the numerous creeks, is a detached steeple. The 
church, of the time of Henry VI., contains an effigy of 
a Trefusis, a brass of T. Killygrave, gent., 1500, and a 
Norman doorway. Four miles distant is the church of 
8t, Feock^ in which prayers were, for the last time, said in 
Cornish : near it is a cross. Tregothnan House, near 
Truro, was built by Wilkins : it is a seat of Viscount 
Falmouth. 

From Falmouth to the Lizard Point occur the head- 
lands of Pendennis Point and RosemuUion Head, which 
enclose Falmouth Bay : the estuary of the Helford river 
intervenes between the latter promontory and Nare 
Point. To these (off which are the Manacles rock, and 
may be heard the beUs of St. Keveme, within sound of 
which no metal can be found) succeed Dranna Point and 
Chynals Point, and Black and Innis Head. Southward 
from the line of Helford river (near the mouth of which 
is Manaccan, once the residence of Polwhele, the county 
historian) projects the English Chersonese, terminating in 
the Lizard Point (Cornish, * a jutting headland '). It is a 
stem, wild district, scarcely relieved by tamarisk (Tamarix 
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Gallica is found at Coverack Cove) and myrtle, and the 
rare white heath, Erica vagans, and plants as seldom met 
with, the hairy green-weed, Genista pilosa, Lotus hispidus, 
Autumnal squill, Baphanus maritimus, and Yicia lutea; 
Hemiaria glabra ; and the three trefoils, known as stric- 
tum, MoUinerii, and Bocooni ; Fucus esculentus, F, ju- 
batus, Geranium sanguineum ; G. maritimum, lichen 
rupicola, L. crenularius, L. obscurus. The footpaths, for 
the most part, are stone walls four feet high, but with a 
line of coast formed of serpentine, of every various form, 
set with nature's own sparkling jewellery, red, brown, 
creamy gray, yellow, and green-olive, or brilliant as naala- 
chite; gUttering on rocks like purple velvet, wavy and 
streaked like the skin of the snake, from which it derives 
its name. The coast is perforated with innumerable 
caverns (here called hugos), obscure and horrible enough, 
through which the sea hurls its waves with a deep boom- 
ing Hke thunder, and pours, when winds are fierce and 
strong, the thick spray hke smoke-wreaths, and clouds of 
foam, like a shower of silver, high over the dripping 
headlands above, as if trying to regain its ancient 
margin, the traces of which are yet visible on their tre- 
mendous front. It is from the force of these sea-winds, 
and the brine which they deposit, that this district, so 
soft in temperature that snow will scarcely rest for a 
night, is a mere desert ; while the soil is rendered barren 
by the nature of the underlying rocks and the prevail- 
ing magnesia. The solitary exception is at the Lizard, 
where the tall hornblende and mica slate decompose, 
and yield a rich harvest of barley, which is, however, sorely 
wind-tossed and scattered. It is only of recent years that 
the serpentine has been in demand, although there are 
three monuments in Westminster Abbey of the beginning 
of the last century wrought of this superb material. At 
Carminoe Cove is found Eup^ia maritima, and, at Gun- 
walloe, Eanunculus lingua. 

The table-land, once covered by the Cornish Nemsean 
forest, was more lately known as GoonhiUy Downs. Here 
Thomas Flavel, vicar of MuUion, who died 1682, professed 
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to be a ghost-layer, and charged five guineas as the price 
of his incantations. Two envious parishioners had con- 
cealed themselves behind some stones, with the same 
intent, but without privity, to observe his exorcism, when 
the prudent vicar, as a preliminary action, smacked a 
stout whip, which frightened the intruders, so that each 
took to his heels his own way, shrieking at the sight of 
his fellow, amid the laughter of Mr. Flavel. Evelyn's Mrs. 
Qodolphin lived in this neighbourhood. Pilchards, which 
elsewhere are known as " fair maids," are here called /w- 
mados ; and it has long been surmised that the inhabit- 
ants of this part of Cornwall are of Spanish extraction. 
Off the Lizard, July 5, 1744, Prince Charles Stuart, with 
the La Doutelle and the Elizabeth, engaged a British 
cruiser. The Elizabeth was so crippled as to be com- 
pelled to return to Brest ; but the prince pursued his 
course, as he said, to find a crown or a grave in Scotland. 
The Que Graze, or soap rock, to the west, is formed of 
steatite (tallow), which was long employed in the porce- 
lain works of Worcester, before the discovery of the 
white kaolin or china day of St. Austell : it is of white 
or pale straw colour, and streaked with green veins. At 
Kynance Cove, and along the shore on the east of the 
Lizard, the basaltic caves form submarine grottoes and 
deep vaults, so cool and full of repose, as contrasted with the 
•glare without :«~some spanned with stone roofs of infinite 
richness, and sohd walls burnished by the surge of cen- 
turies, accessible at low tides, into which the huge fissures 
and chasms admit gleams of fairy light, wavering with 
the course of the sun; others resounding with hollow 
echoes from the hoarse plash and gurgling of the restless 
waters which form in places rock-pools clear as crystal ; 
and under them lie the yellow sand and waving snake-locks 
of sea-weed, and brackish wells where the sunlight sleeps a 
fathom deep. Here may be found the pink wrack, the 
sensitive sea-weed, and the crimson sea-dock; dehcate 
corallines, and those other sea-wonders, Hving plants that 
mock the flowers of earth, chrysanthemums, anemones, 
and dahlias of the deep, scarlet or purple, damasked, 

2 N- 
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starred, or shot with gold, brown and gray, floating in 
broad palms, tangled in graceful curves, sUding. below 
the blue water or branching across ihe gorgeously-co- 
loured pebbles. 

** Look how the golden ocean shines above 
Its pebbly stones, and magnifies their girth ; 
So does the bright and blessed light of love 
Its own things glorify and raise their worth ; 
As weeds seem flowers beneath the flattering brine, 
And stones like gems, and gems as gems indeed. 
E'en so our tokens shine." 

Kynance Cove, divided from Gue Graze by the Bill-head 
(where the stones for a demon-causeway over the channel 
are shown), lies on the west side of the Lizard. A lofby 
steeple-rock in the centre; a pyramidal-shaped island 
covered with wild asparagus ; rocks of felspar, asbestos 
and granite, jade and diallage (the latter is a laminar 
mineral, with spangled crystals of metallic lustre, gray or 
bronze) jagged like pinnacles. The deep caves, ghttering 
within like the halls of romance or the homes of genii, are 
incrusted with natural gems ; and a shore bespread, too, 
with delicate shells and the foam-bells of the rippling tide, 
on which grow the sea-hoUy and beet, camomile, sam- 
phire, and fennel, leaves no taste imgratified. It is a 
spot where Glaucus might woo his mermaide&s. In one part 
of the island is a ghastly chasm through which may be 
seen, hx below the slippery edge and the rising of the tide, 
a broad sheet of tumbUng foam Hke a seething caldron : 
and seaward is a rent through which the waves boil up in 
one' great broad jet, and fall back in sparkling cataracts, 
eddying and rushiDg round and over the rock below. The 
chfF of the Lizard is 186 ft. high, with its brow of talc and 
mica slate crowned by two Hghthouses built 1792 by T. 
Fonnereau. Near it lies the Pistol Meadow, on which, years 
ago, were cast up from a wreck the bodies of 200 seamen, 
with their arms. The ill-fated ship was a man-of-war» 
carrying a governor and 700 troops to a West Indian 
colony : two Comishmen, who earnestly pointed out the 
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danger of the shore, shared the fate of Cassandra. They 
were put in irons by the stubborn commander, and, thus 
manacled, the poor fellows were found dead upon the rocks. 
Hounds of strange ferocity came down to prey, but were 
hunted out of the country by the peasants, and many a 
mile may yet be traversed without hearing the bark of a 
watch-dog. The other two points of interest are a monster 
landslip which occurred Feb. 1847 : — the Lims^ Deny a 
chasm 100 ft. in circuit and 70 ft. in depth ; and Daw^s 
Hugo, a cave Ht by two lights crossing like network, 
rent deep into the rock ; with receding arches, and sea- 
plants in its little cells and crannies for its natural 
tapestry, where the silence is only broken by the mur- 
mur of the swell subdued to a dreamy whisper and the 
chime of the soft rain dropping through the cells of the 
overhanging roof. 

Helston (the town on the Heyl, or marsh) was made a 
borough by King John 1201, by a bribe of 40 marks and a 
palfrey : it returns one member to Parliament. The church 
of St. Michael was built of white moorstone fromTregoning, 
by Earl Godolphin, 1763. The town has only a population of 
3355, but returns one member to parliament. On May 8 (the 
Apparition of St. Michael) is still observed the Furry (fair, 
or Flora's) day, when the townsfolk go out in the morning 
into the fields and return mth garlands and flowers at 
noon ; and then till simset dance to the music of a tra- 
ditional tune, from time to time bursting out into a song 
and chorus. In former years any person not keeping the 
holiday was summarily cooled in the Heyl. Hall Monday, 
preceding Shrove Tuesday, is kept as a carnival. On 
May-day the lads go into the fields to gather the 
hawthorn. The following song is chanted lustily : it was 
evidently composed after the descent of the Spaniards 
in Mount's Bay, or subsequently to the defeat of tho 
Armada: — 

*' Robin Hood and Little John 
They both are gone to the fair. 
And we'll go to the merry greenwood 
To see what they do there. 
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" For we were up as soon as day 
For to fetch the summer home, 
The summer and the May oh ! 
For the summer now is come. 

** Where are those Spaniards 
That made so great a boast? 
They shall eat the grey-goose feather, 
And we will eat the roast.*' 

Every person wears a sprig of white blossom, or a badge 
of the narrow-leaved elm, and any offender against these 
time-honoured customs is soundly drenched ; and so the 
festival is known as Dripping-day. The Maypole is not yet, 
in Cornwall, quite a rehc of the past. Two miles dis- 
tant is Loo Pool, famous for trout, a lake of seven miles 
in circuit, formed by the waters of the Cobra (a serpent- 
like stream), which are penned up by a line of pebbles 
cast up by the sea ; Corrigiola httoralis is found on the 
shore. The scene is very beautiful : a narrow bar of sand 
and shingle separates the still water of the river from the 
incessant din of the breakers outside ; cliff and strand, 
slope and wood, all so different in character, unite to form 
a picture unequalled in its kind. Such a spot must needs 
have its legend, and the bar is said to have been formed 
owing to Tregeagle letting fell a sack of sand as he fled 
from his unearthly pursuer. On this bar was lost H.M.S. 
Anson, Capt. Lydiard, with most of her crew, Jan. 28, 
1807. When the water accumulates, the mill wheels are 
stopped ; and, according to custom, the millers then pre- 
sent, through the mayor of Helston, three leathern purses, 
each contaioing three halfpence, to the lord of the manor, 
requesting his permission to cut through the bar. The 
meeting of the waters is described as grand and impres- 
sive, when the land-flood, with an impetuous torrent, beats 
back the waves, seething and roaring, with deep troughs 
and eddies, as it sweeps on like a charge of horse. Near 
the Pool is Penrose House (Rev. Canon Rogers). 

The road from Helston to Marazion passes through 
Breage, which bears the name of an Irish saint, Breacca. 
In the church rests Mrs. Godolphin : the old family house 
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of granite is in the neighbourhood. Pengersick is the rem- 
nant of a Tudor castle, in which a gentleman, who had 
slain a Mend in hot blood, immured himself for the rest 
of his hfe. Inside of Cuddan Point is Prussia C<yve, where 
a noted smuggler, professedly Mine Host of the King of 
Prussia, actually built a battery mounting long six-pounder 
guns, in days when cutters and luggers were heavily 
armed. Having had the temerity in 1785 to fire upon H.M.S. 
Fairy, marines and seamen were at once landed, and now 
scarcely a vestige remains of the redoubt except a low 
broken moimd. At Perranuthnoe (Little Pirans) is the 
cave into which, according to tradition, the Trelawney 
swam his white barb, still the cognisance of the family, 
the only survivor when lionesse sank beneath the waves. 
Lychnoscopes, or low side windows, prevail in the district 
within 15 miles north of the Lizard, in the cruciform 
churches of Mawgan, Grade, Carey, Llandewednack and 
Wendrow, being invariably connected with the junction of 
the rood loft and walls of the chancel and transept. 
The railway leaving Truro passes by Chacewater (4^ m.), 
Scorrier (3^ m.), Kedruth (**the Druid's town ") (2i m.)., 
Pool (1} m.), Camborne (IJ m.), Gwinnear (2J m.), to 
Hayle (3 m.) 



EATLE. 

The neighbourhood of Hayle is remarkable for sand^ com- 
posed of shells, the to wans, which are blown in by the north- 
west gales in spring. These sandhills, which vary from 100 
to 300 feet in height, are supposed to have been increasing 
ever since the time of the Romans. In 1609 King James I. 
allowed the people to dig the sands for manure, under 
high-water mark. Upwards of 5,600,000 cubic feet of 
these comminuted shells are annually conveyed into the 
interior. St. Phillack's Church is almost overwhelmed; 
and at St. Gwythian*s is buried a church resembling that of 
Peranzabuloe. The name of Lelant has some affinity to 
Les Landes in France. The Arundo arenaria is now sue- 
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cessfiiDy planted to prevent the spread of the sands. The 
adjoining country is rich in minerals, but desolate and 
destitute of beauty : on the road to Camborne the ground 
is strewn with slate, poisonous rubble, iris-tinted refuse 
of the copper ore, and pierced with tall chimney-shafts. 
The clack of the enormous revolving wheel, the pant of 
the engine, the oscillating piston, the grating chain on the 
skeleton platform, the hoarse roUing of the locomotive, the 
discoloured streams, and coarse grass and gorse, offer 
sounds and sights agreeable to neither ear nor eye. Yet 
imder this stony desolation, savage and mournful as it is, 
lie treasures which would ransom all the kings of the 
earth. Wealth, to which green wood and pastoral lea can 
offer no comparison, is hid under this waste, — veins of 
metal, the best channel of electric agency, and which, in 
its various uses, make the mines an English Golconda, and 
one of the chief supports of British strength. And out 
further on the moor, the motionless tors and stem granite- 
blocks seen in the misty twilight, stretching away miles 
upon miles, look hke the pillars of aTadmor — some ruined 
desert-city, full of the temples of the cruel Druids. Their 
scarred forms, wonderfully soft and mysterious, under the 
full hunter's moon, assume a terrible aspect, when the 
heaven above is black with thunder, and the wild fierce 
storm- wind waOs and shrieks like the voices of fallen spirits, 
the forked lightning leaps down and splinters into frag- 
ments the massive unhewn pillars, and leaves the black 
imprint of its touch upon the rocks that stood here before 
man was. And yet that adamantine granite on these 
moors, whence the slab is hewn to pave the pathways 
or front the palaces of London, and continue imwom by 
the passing feet of thousands, or the decay of time — the 
granite which, at the Land's End, the ceaseless sap of the 
Atlantic cannot undermine, is gently decomposed by the 
soft hand of Nature into the china clay of the fragile 
teacup which we guard from an infant's touch. Even the 
sterile desert proclaims the glory of the Creator and the 
wonders of His hand. 
The next station, distant 1} miles, is Mabazion (the 
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itHand^mart, in allusion to the Mount in the neighbouring 
bay). The town, situated on the slope of a hill, has con- 
stantly been known as Mai*ket-Jew ; the miners, who will 
not whistle under ground for fear of the spirits, believing 
that here the ore was first dug by the Jews who had stood 
on Calvary when the sun grew dark at noon-day, and were 
condemned by the Romans to toil in the mines here. The 
old smelting-houses they call Jew-houses, and the refuse 
ore occasionally found, Jews' tin ; and in the same way the 
ancient name of the town is often interpreted according to 
its modem corruption, "the Bitterness of Zion.*' The 
miners also believe that the subterranean noises are the 
work of the *^ knockers " in the ** Attal Sarasin," confound- 
ing the Hebrew and the Saracen. Don Quixote alludes to the 
old tradition of the veneration paid to the Cornish chough, 
which is believed to embody glorious King Arthur, who, 
after all, was not wafted from Tintagel to the lake of 
Camelot. The town was plundered by the French ; and 
in 1649, by Humphrey Arundel of Lanheme and the 
Cornish rebels. Brassica oloracea is found in the neigh- 
bourhood. From this spot to Chyandour the sands have 
a bluish tinge. Borlase relates a marvellous story of this 
shore, on what he describes as respectable authority. 
Having dilated on the sea-magpie, the soldier-crab or 
hermit-shrimp, which unscrupulously takes possession of 
a vacant tenement, he describes the close siege laid to an 
unhappy oyster by a voracious lobster : the closed valves 
baffled the warrior in black mail for some time, but the 
creature happening to gape, the enemy, by a flip of his 
claw, adroitly inserted some little pebbles, which made 
the oyster an easy prey ! 

At Porthleven, between 1806 and 1810, eleven ships were 
wrecked, with the loss of 250 lives and of 300,000^. 

The chief ornament of the bay is — 
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** Majestic Michael rises, he whose brow 
Is crowned with castles, and whose rocky sides 
Are clad with dusky ivy ; he whose base, 
Beat by the storm of ages, stands unmoved 
Amidst the wreck of things, the change of times. 
That base, encircled by the azure waves. 
Was once with verdure clad ; the sacred oaks. 
Whose awful shades among the Druids strayed 
To cut the hallowed mistletoe, and hold 
High converse with their gods." — ^H. Davy. 

Bowles has likewise sung of this remarkable hill, finely 
imagining around it the *' sounds of mighty generations 
past ;" its name in Cornish signifies " the gray rock in 
the wood ;" for, once bosomed in wood, the intermediate 
land, called Lionesse, covered with 140 churches, between 
St. Michael's and the Scilly Isles, is said to have been over- 
whelmed by a fearful deluge in the 10th century, like the 
Irish Lough Neagh, and Plato's isle of Atlantis ; and the 
fishermen averred that, on calm sunny days, far down in the 
dear blue depths, they could see the towers of a lost city 
gleaming imder the waves. Trees — oak, willow, and hazel — 
are found now imder the sands between the Mount and 
Penzance. St. Kevin, in the 5th century, came hither as 
a pilgrim from Ireland. Craggy and barren, a peak of 
Teneriffe in miniature — on one side a steep precipice, an 
the other a gentle declivity — St. MichaeFs Mount is a huge 
irregular pile of granite rocks and stupendous clifis, dappled 
with a few firs, a mile in circuit, and 231 feet high from 
the sea-level to the platform of the tower. Granite forms 
the summit and south side ; towards Marazion the base 
is of slate. One shapeless crag bears the name of the 
** Giant's chair," and a cavern is called the " Cave with the 
voice." From the Mount is often witnessed the " Calling 
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of the sea," a mist rising in the quarter from which the 
wind will shortly blow. Tremendous as sudden is the 
furious sea which bursts in unawares, rendering the pas- 
sage from the mainland a continual peril to the passenger ; 
the main is only accessible at low water. 

** Who knows not Michael's mount and chair, 
The pilgrim's holy vaunt ; 
Both land and island twice a day, 
Both fort and port of haunt ? " 

The Moimt took its name from an apparition of the arch- 
angel to some hermits ; and Milton, in Lycidas, alludes to 
the legend : — 

" Or whether then, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep'tt by the &ble of Bellerus old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks towai-ds Namancos and Bayona's hold ; 
Look homeward, angel I now, and melt with ruth." 

A grand prospect indeed — ^the British Channel, the Irish 
Sea, the broad Atlantic, all meeting at this spot, while the 
Lizard Point and Land's End close in the bay. A Cis- 
tercian abbey, a Gilbertine nimnery, with a chapel of 
St. Mary, stood on the north-west. Edward the Confessor 
founded here a Benedictine priory, which Robert, Earl 
of Mortaigne, subjected as a cell to St. Michael's-of-the 
Peril-of-the-Sea in Normandy. In Richaild the First's 
reign, a Devonshire knight, named Henry Pomeroy, 
having murdered a king's messenger, fled hither to his 
sister, expelled the monks, and fort^ed the hill: when 
pressed by the pursuers, on the return of Coeur de Lion, 
he had his veins opened, or as others say, mounted his 
horse and leaped into the sea. John, Earl of Oxford, in 
the disguise of a pilgrim, seized the place, and for some 
time held out against Henry VI. in 1471. Lady Catherine 
€k)rdon took sanctuary here, but was compelled to sur- 
render to Lord Daubeny. On the rising of the Comishmen, 
in the time of Edward YL, the chief families who had 
taken refuge at the Mount were made prisoners by the 
rebels, who advanced imder shelter of trusses of hay. 
In July, 1676, the castle was struck by a huge meteor, a 
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blue metallic fireball : it broke down the walls, and crashed 
through the roof of the room in which sat Lady Catherine 
St. Aubyn, by whose side it shivered and fell harmless I 

The church is composed of a nave, 48 ft. by 20 fb., with a 
rood-screen, painted with the story of the Passion ; and a 
choir, 21 ft. long, which had three stalls on either side ; and 
on the right of the altar, 12 stairs to the vaulted crypt , 
12 feet square. In it lies Sir John Arundel, who, in 
the time of Henry IV., was killed on the strand below. 
The refect(yry in the south court, 33ft. by 16 ft., and 18 ft. 
high, has an oak timber roof and kitchen adjoining. On 
the toioer is an ancient lantern, in which a light was kept 
burning, as a beacon to fishermen. There is a recess 
called St, MichaeTs Chair, in which pilgrims used to seat 
themselves, as a proof to the neighbours that they had 
accomplished their errand : it was long a piece of folk- 
lore, that the husband or bride who first occupied it 
would be supreme ever after. King Charles II. lodged 
in the Mount. On the rock is found the white topaz. 
The botany includes fucus esculentus, F. tamarisoifolius, 
F. tormentosus, F. tuberculosus, F. loreus, and F. bulbosus. 
Southey walked hither on foot in 1799, and was again here 
on his last journey to the West, Dec. 1836. 

The next station to Marazion is 
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(the Holy Headland), the birthplace of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Gilbert Davies, Lord Exmouth, and Mary Kalynack, the old 
woman of 84 years, who walked all the way to the Great Ex- 
hibition. The town has a population of 9500, and a climate 
in which there is no real winter. It stands in the hollow 
extremity of a deep bay, which to the east sweeps in 
broad curves as far as the Lizard, with its long dark 
level line, and southward bends in a convex form towards 
Mouse-hole and St. Clement's Island. St. Mary's Church 
(H. Batten, P.C.) was consecrated 1680; St. Paul's was 
built of granite by Matthews, in 1835 ; the glazing is by 
Willement. The esplanade was formed in 1844. St. Paul 
de Leon was a Cornishman, but the town of the name 
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in the vicinity is called after Pol, a lake. St. Pol was 
the lake saint, St. Denjs the hill saint, and St. Allan 
the moor saint. In 1791, a poor miner named Thomas 
Curtis conceiyed the bold idea of sinking the Huel (hole) 
mine under a shoal 720 feet from the shore. Three 
summers were spent in the arduous undertaking, for 
the rock was of elvan (porphyritic rock), covered with 
water during ten months of the year, with a depth of 
19 feet at spring-tides. Ore to the value of 70,000Z. was 
raised ; when an American vessel, breaking from her 
moorings, demolished the machinery, and put an end to 
an adventure unprecedented for ingenuity. At Penzance the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall have their museum, 
foimded in 1814 by Dr. Paris. On the Eves of St. John and 
St. Peter, bonfires (boon or contribution fires) are kindled, 
and torches brandished by the people going in long pro- 
cession, while the younger folk keep up a fantastic dance, 
in which threading the needle forms the prominent feature ; 
while on St. John's day, the poles that mark the boundaries 
of the mine are garlanded with flowers. The botany is rich ; 
including the lady's tresses, sea spurge, alisma damasonium 
and ranunculoides, Scutellaria minor, Drosera longifolia, 
hjrpericum androsaemum, panicum dactylon, silene An- 
glica. Campanula hedemcea, Santolina maritima, exacum 
filiforme, Eriophorum vaginatum, Sibthorpia Europsea, 
Bartsia viscosa, senecio Jacoboea, euphorbia peplus, an- 
themis nobilis, ulex nanus, and hchen caperatus. 

Here, too, that remarkable sight, " the Briony," is not 
unfrequent, when the gentle swell appears barred with 
shining paths of Uquid fire, and the whole bay gleams with 
the soft sparks of the glow-worms of the sea : 

" The lamps of the sea-nymphs. 
Myriad fiery globes, swim heaving and panting ; and rainbows. 
Crimson, azure, and emerald, are broken in star-showers, lighting 
Far through the now dark depths of the crystal, the gardens of 

Nereus, 
Coral and sea-fan and tangle, the bloom and the palms of the ocean." 

In 1525, and again on 23 July, 1595, the Spaniards burned 
the town: so superstitious were the people, that they 
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allowed these pirates to fulfil an old prophecy, while they 
looked on ; but no sooner was it accomplished, than they 
drove the ruffians into the sea. In 1646, Fairfiskx plun- 
dered the place. On Sept. 4, 1846, the Queen and Prince 
Albert cast anchor in the bay, on board the royal yacht. 
From Newlyn, seven fishermen sailed to Austraha in a small 
cutter, and at Mousehole (2^ miles), died in 1788, aged 
102 years, Dolly Pentreath, whom Daines Barrington came 
to visit in 1768, as Peter Pindar says — 

** Hail Mousehole, birthplace of old Doll Pentreath, 
The last who jabbered Cornish, so says Daines." 

She could only SQold in it. 

On this coast, the fishermen still call seven rugged slabs 
" the city,'* in remembrance of the buried towns, and the 
time when here 

" All daj long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea. 
Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their lord/' 

In the storm of Jan. 1807, serious fears were felt that the 
sea would burst in, and join St. Ives' Bay. 

To the north of Penzance is Madron (1} mile), with a 
fine cross, a ruined baptistery, and holy well. On Corpus 
Christi day, the sick folks used to lay an offering upon the 
altar, having kept vigil and fast all night, and drinking the 
water in the morning. Bishop Hall vouched for the reality 
of the cure of a cripple who was warned in a dream to try 
the virtue of the well, and obeyed the call. The other 
objects of interest arc the Lanyon, fir Giant's Quoits a 
cromlech (flat stone), 40 ft. by 12 ft., resting on three rocks, 
imder which a horseman could ride ; the Druidical circle 
called Nine Maidens^ Castle Chun, and Pendeen, the birth- 
place of Borlase, who was buried at Ludgvan, near Penzance, 
and compared by Pope to his native Cornish diamond, " in 
the shade, but shining." At Pendrea was bom Noy, the 
notorious attorney-general , of Charles I. The road to 
Castle Treryn and the famous Logan Stone passes by the 
Deanery church of St. Burian's (an Irish saint), with its 
tall Perpendicular tower and two ancient holed crossoB ; 
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ihe noble rood-screen and loft have been barbarously 
destroyed : between it and Lamoma Cove, near Boleigh 
(" the slaughter of oxen "), the scene of the last struggle 
of the Britons against King Athelstane, are a group of 
curious remains. They consist of the Dawnmnen (the 
stone dance), two holed stones a furlong apart, one 10 the 
other 15 feet high ; the Pipers , or giant's grave, two 
huge sepulchral pillars, through which the ancient Cornish 
mothers passed their children ; and the Merry Maidens 
(from modereng, a circle), who were said to have been 
petrified when dancing on the Lord's day. Castle Treryn 
(high town) is a massive headland of granite jutting out 
600 feet into the sea, with soft turf, feathery fern, and 
verdant moss, growing over banks and mounds which 
formed an ancient camp ; its height varying from 50ft. 
to 106ft. above the sea. Lamoma Cove, now disfigured 
by granite quandes, was, according to the legend, the 
home of a Druid, whose fair pupil, Arven, daughter of 
Eothmar, was violently carried away from it to Castle 
Treryn by Oscar, who slew the aged priest when en- 
deavouring to protect her. The favoured lover, Conrad 
the brave, followed on the trail, and having recovered his 
bride, smote the ruffian through the heart, and levelled 
his castiie even with the rocks. In the lanes may be 
foimd Sibthorpia Europaea. On this coast, from the wreck 
of a French merchant-vessel, several butts of champagne 
were cast up; the neighbours thought the wine was 
ginger-pop, and for weeks were in a state of intoxication. 
In the centre of the promontory is the Logan (moving) 
titme, 17 ft. high and 30 ft. roimd ; a block of granite, 
which weighs 36 tons. 

" Behold yon huge 
And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 
Which poised hy magic rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock ; firm as it seems. 
Such is its strange and virtuous property, 
It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose heart is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Though e'en a giant's prowess nerved his arm, 
It stands as fixed as Snowdon." 
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Lieut. GU)ldsmith, R.N., a relative of the poet, in 1824 
upheaved this stone from its base, having been told no 
human force could throw it off its poise. The outraged 
Comishmen appealed to the Admiralty, and the rash officer 
being ordered to replace the stone, the expenses of the 
imdertaking were scarcely paid for at his death. On Friday 
began the tremendous operation : three capstans, worked 
by seamen, began to lift the stone, on which waved the 
British flag ; it was not, however, till twenty minutes past 
four o'clock on the following Tuesday afternoon that it 
was hoisted into its groove ; then the lieutenant, baring 
his head, and gathering his men about him, knelt down 
upon the ground and offered his thanksgiving aloud before 
he suffered a cheer to rise from the multitudes that 
thronged the wide moor and clustered on every rock. 
Stellaria sazifraga is found on this headland. 

Pliny mentions a rocking-stone at Harpasa, and 
HephoBstion speaks of another by the sea, which moved 
when struck by the day-lily. Apollonius Rhodius records 
another at Tenos, which tradition attributed to the Argo- 
nauts ; and there are rocking-stones in China. Near 
Poonah are stone circles. Near Sithney. the Puritan and 
rebel governor of Pendennis, ShrubsaU, undermined a 
large logan, and of course never thought of replacing it, 
but gloried in the act. 

In this wild district are memorials which connect us 
with a people who trafficked with the Syrian and the Greek. 
The name of Britain, Bre-tin, the Isle of Tin, is Phoenician. 
Roughly-hewn obelisks, standing in pairs, are found above 
their graves at Dryffc in Sancreet, and Trewren in Maddem. 
Such memorials are also found in the circles of Boskednan 
and Boscawbn-Un (down), the latter still retaining 16 
out of 19 stones with a central leaning pillar ; at Tredinbck 
in Gulval ; at Crellas in Sancreet ; and Eerris Round ago, 
near Penzance, an oval with four stone pillars at the west 
end, marking out a square. The amphitheatre of S. Just, 
of 6 flights of stone galleries, has an area of 126 feet in 
diameter. In it was acted the old Cornish drama, a kind 
of miracle-play, or mystery, with characters drawn from 
Holy Scripture. As those Guiremears (" great speeches ") 
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or conventions fell into disuse, the Cornish language de- 
cayed. 

The great Western Koman road, passing Liskeard, Lost* 
withiel, and Grampound, ended at Penzance; and no less 
than seven cliff camps in this neighbourhood mark the 
scenes of the latest struggles of the Briton, till, in the 
seventh century, the last of their kings, the great Cadwal- 
lader, laid down his crown and went to Rome, there to die. 
These camps were afterwards occupied by the Danes, the 
rampart and ditch being strengthened with uncemented 
walls: the principal are Castle an Dinas in Ludgvan, 
Caer Bran (Brennus) in Sancreet, and Castle Chun ; 
the latter oval, once surrounded by a curtain 15 feet 
high, inclosing a space 125 ft. by 110 ft. ; and further 
strengthened by an outer wall and ditch. Carn-Bre, 
60 ft. by 10 ft. wide, is built on a ledge so uneven that 
there were at one point three stories, and at another there 
was only room for a single apartment. There are two 
small ancient chapels at Cam-brd and Parken, the latter 
measuring only 45 ft. by 13 ft. At Mean, in Sennen 
parish, the folks show the stone where seven kings ban- 
queted together in the year 600 ; Ethelbert of Kent and 
Cissa of Sussex being the chief among them. In this 
neighbourhood are foimd Daucus maritimus, asplenium 
marinum, scilla vema, hchen tartareus, illecebrum veiti- 
cillatrun, L. scopulorum. The scawens or elders, the only 
approach to a tree in this wild region, gave origin to the 
name of Boscawen. On the south shore of this district, 
more than a century and a half ago, eleven sail of merchant 
vessels homeward boimd were wrecked. Some of them 
were richly laden with bulHon and Spanish pieces of 
eight : after stormy weather the money is driven upon 
the beach ; and in Defoe's time, not only did the people 
" go ashoring on the sands to find the gold pieces, but 
several engineers and projectors, with diving engines, 
were attempting to recover what had been lost, and that 
not always unsuccessfully.*' The name of the Dollar 
Bock still remains. 
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The finest headland between the Logan and Land's End is 
Td-Peden-Penwith (the cavemed headland on the left), 
with the long thin grass whistling to the wind upon the 
brink of its precipitous steep ; and pathless moors and 
desolate rocks on the one hand, on the other the wide wild 
sea rolling in long swelling hills with white ridges from the 
Atlantic and the three channels which here meet, sweeping 
from infinite distance on the dark ledges below, with a 
booming softened by the height. < Here were breathed 
the " Groans of the Britons,'* invoking help that never 
came against their barbarian invaders. 

The granite is in this place traversed with porphyry 
and elvan (the stone of the brook), of which the churches 
are built : it is close and gritty. Whitesand has testaceous 
sands. 

On reaching the Land's End, 387 feet high, northward 
sweeps the magnificent crescent of Whitesand Bay, with its 
smooth dazzling sands, on which have landed Athelstane 
from the Isles of Scilly (" the conger eels "), Stephen from 
France, King John from Lreland, and Perkin Warbeck for 
his insane attempt on the crown of England. On the 
other side of Cape Cornwall, which is 280 feet high, is 
BotaUack Mine, 425 feet deep, a work worthy of Virgil's 
Vulcan and his smiths of Lipari. The mine forms a pic- 
turesque sight, with its smoking chimney, rough platform 
scaffolding, busy men and descending mules, boarded 
houses at the pit's mouth, its clanking steam-pump and 
gush of the chain-pipe, rustling cables, conduits and wheels, 
and winding machinery, like the meshes of a gigantic 
spider's web. It needs a strong head and a sure foot to 
descend the dark shaft, stretched over bell-cranks and 
posts, down which ladders with imeven rounds afford the 
only access to its sunless galleries, which no eye but that 
of man has seen ; with treasures of buried wealth — bands 
of pure copper — lining the walls, and waggons full of ruddy 
ore rolling over the tramways ; while there is not a cranny 
in the metaUic roof, green with the ocean ooze, but is 
echoing to the low mysterious muffled sound, with its 
mingled sadness and sublimity, of the surf beating on the 
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shelf of rock 120 feet above the dimly-liglited recesses, ^d 
so unspeakably awful when the fierce roar of the waves 
in a storm booms overhead, thaVthe miners instinctively 
mount to upper ground. The visitor must don a flannel 
suit before he descends into the hot atmosphere below, 
with a candle fixed in a clay socket on the front of his hat, 
to leave his hands at liberty. The miners work for 8 hours 
in 24 ; sometimes by contract, sometimes on tribute earn- 
ing a per centage on the lode, or otherwise receiving wages 
varying firom 40s. to 50«. by the month. The ther- 
mometer often stands at 85^; and consumption ensues, 
owing to the sudden exposure of a body fresh from that 
reeking heat to the bleak wind, sleet, and mists that spread 
out Hke a shroud over the dripping heath : strains 
and decline ordinarily break down the miner before he 
reaches fifty years of age. There was for a long time an 
old blind man in Botallack, who, if the lights went out, 
was able to guide the miners through the intricate galleries. 
The sons of Louis Philippe visited Botallack in 1851 ; and 
in 1846 Her Majesty descended Polbero. 

Such a mine, so beautifully described by Job, is certainly 
no less wonderful than the pyramid of Egypt — which it 
equals in size — as an achievement of labour : but the one 
was built at the cost of human life for the tomb of a 
mummy, the other dug for the benefit of an entire country 
by voluntary labourers, who numbered in 1854, 28,000. 
Incredible is the toil : 20 or 30 men could excavate only a 
few inches daily of the galleries and shafts which now 
extend over miles of ground. One mine is 1800 feet deep ; 
another has produced 200 tons of metal daily. The dismal, 
smoky candle-light, the drip of water, the dust, the 
noise of hammers and picks, and the explosions when 
rocks are blasted, confound eye and ear. It was only in 
the 17th century that gunpowder was employed. The 
heat and oppression in breathing are very trying. 

The practical director of the Cornish mine is a superior 
workman, captain^ who is denominated " underground," or 
" grass," according as the mine is subterranean, or consists 
of surface works. A chief captain, or manager, presides 
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over the subordinate officiab ; the ^^ purser^ is the pay- 
master. 

Again we stand upon the bluff western buttress of 
England, a solid mountain of smooth red granite, strong 
as adamant ; below are the quaintly named rocks, called 
the Armed Knight, the Irish Lady, the Johnson's Head, 
with the hissing foam and whirlpools wildly pouring be- 
tween ; and the Longships rock, 60 feet high and 2 miles 
distant, with a lighthouse built of granite, by Smyth in 
1797, 52 feet high, and with a circumference of 60 feet at 
the base. 

^* Like the great giant Chiistopher, it staiids 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave. 
Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The night-o'ertaken mariner to save. 

'* And the great ships sail outward and return, 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells, 
And ever joyful, as they see it burn. 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells." 

Sadly enough, the last trace of man here, on the extreme 
verge of the great ocean, tells of his folly and presumption. 
Almost effaced, still may be discovered the mark of a 
horse's hoof in the smooth turf on the brink of the diff. 
In 1808, a Captain Arbuthnot, then quartered at Fendennis 
Castle, undertook for a wager to ride his horse to the 
Land's End : he actually accomplished the feat, but the 
frightened animal reared and plunged, and he had scarcely 
time to disengage his feet from the stirrups, and throw 
himself on the ground, when the noble creature fell over 
the precipice, a sacrifice to his rider's senseless hardihood. 
The ancient name of the Lsmd's End was Pen-ringhuard, the 
Headland of Blood. Davies Gilbert relates that here a 
lady and relative of a former vicar of St. Erth, following 
out a dream, prepared a magic goblet, and with incanta- 
tions poured out its contents over the cliff, expecting to 
see the buried Lionesse and its inhabitants rise up once 
more to bind Cornwall to the Scilly Isles. 

On the face of the Land's End is an upheaved beach of 
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pebbles and boulders, embedded in the cliff 20 feet above 
the sea : tufts of gray hchen and green moss, violet heath 
and yellow fiirze dapple its sides or fringe its edges of 
rocks heaved upon rocks : noble, impressive, grand always, 
but subhme when on the tumultuous deep below, with its 
unbroken vastness of extent and breadth of outUue, appear 
the labouring ship and the monstrous waves, and the only 
sounds, besides the roar of the winds and the thunder of 
the sea, is the scream of the sea-mew and cormorant, as the 
gale whirls them past, or dashes them down into the 
breaker. And very beautiful it is also when the sky is 
bright and the waves ripple dreamily in the bay, as the 
setting Sim bathes in violet hues the whole landscape, and 
flushes, as with the smile of the Creator, weather-beaten 
rock, distant cape and headland below. Above, in the deep 
vault of blue, floats cloud piled on cloud in ever-changing 
forms, with rainbow-tinted flame, itself mirrored in the sea, 
all on fire upon the horizon, about which lies a pathway of 
molten gold ; this only ending where the soft-drawn islands 
in the west seem the fairy land in which yet Hves the 
glory of Comishmen, King Arthur — but only a faint image 
of that better country where there shall be no night — shall 
be no sea. 

Having completed our tour of the South Coast, making 
our starting-place from a point above the North Foreland 
in Kent, we propose now, in order to render our Guidb- 
BooK as complete as possible for tourists in the West of 
England, to round the Land's End, and direct their atten- 
tion to the still more romantic scenery of the northern 
coasts of Cornwall and Devon. In this trip the tourist 
may avail himself of the facilities afiforded by the steamers 
which ply to Bristol from Penzance for visiting the places 
of interest on those varied shores. 
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ST. WE8. 



St. Ives, so called from an Irish saint — la, St. Piran's 
companion, — stands in a district of tin-mines, and though 
picturesque at a distance, with its white sands and finely- 
curved bay, is an ugly, narrow, dirty, dull town, full of 
nauseous scents. It was the birthplace of the learned 
Jonathan Toup. The churches of Camborne and St. 
Ives contain Norman fonts, with four lions couching at 
the bases. The pilchard fishery is the staple of St. Ives. 
It is supposed that there are 10,000 regular fishermen in 
Cornwall. The history of the pilchard is a mystery : the 
shoals appear in July off the Scilly Islands ; in November 
they disappear. Pilchards are sometimes caught on the 
south-west of Devon, or to the south of Ireland, but not 
elsewhere in these seas. Twenty-two thousand hogsheads 
of these fish are exported annually to Italy and Spain. 
The largest fishing-boat is about 15 tons burthen; the 
seine net is 193 fathoms long, and costs 170Z. The 
** shooters" cast this net ; the " tuckers*' throw the tuck, 
a smaller net, within the seine, to bring the fish to the 
surface ; the " huers" are the look-out men, who watch for 
the shoal : when the pilchards are first seen, the fishermen 
cry loudly, ** Heva I heva !" 

NEW aUAY, 

Situated on a beautifiil bay, with sands three miles in 
extent, under a range of cliffs of limestone abounding in 
fossils, and lying upon slate, has of late years been much 
frequented by summer visitors : a railway to connect it 
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with Par, near Fowej (20 miles), desigoed by Mr. Treffry, 
is in course of completion. The towan, or blown sand, 
here forms a concretion which is used for building pur- 
poses. The gradual formation of the sandstone can bo 
traced, the fragments of shells in this interesting district 
xmdergoing the process of induration. At Lower St. Co- 
lumb Port is a blow-hole, through which the pent-up air 
throws up cascades. The force of the sea has hollowed 
out the chfFs into caverns. About four miles distant is St, 
Columh: on the road from St. Columb Major (4 miles) 
(which possesses a cruciform church and an ancient par- 
sonage) is the priory of Rialton, built by Vivian, prior of 
Bodmin in the reign of Henry VIII. Mawgan may be 
reached by the cliff path which skirts the red and va- 
riegated slate chffs of Watermouth bay. The church con- 
tains a rood-screen, with vignette pattern and figures, a 
circular Norman font, and three brasses of the Arundel 
family, dated 1680 and 1578 ; a brass of an ecclesiastic, 
1480 ; and a Tregonon of the 17th century. In the south 
transept is an effigy of a crusader (Oarminow). In the 
garth stands an ancient cross, overshadowing a fragment 
of a boat's stern, set up to the memory of a crew which, 
drifting on shore in it, was frozen to death in 1846. 

A braided cross, brought from the barton of Rosworthy, 
in Gwinnear, stands in the garden of the nunnery of Xan- 
heme. This Elizabethan mansion was hospitably granted 
by the eighth Lord Arundell of Wardour to sixteen 
Carmelite nuns, who escaped as emigrants from Antwerp 
during the French Bevolution. Trericcy an EUzabethan 
building, is three and a half miles distant : it belonged to 
thp Arundells, but was sold to Sir T. Acland. Two miles 
south-east of St. Columb is Castle-an-Dinas, a triple en- 
trenchment on a hill 729 feet high. It is of elliptic form, 
and of two Unes, the lesser diameter being 1500 feet, the 
larger 1700 feet. It is known as King Arthur's Castle, the 
barren moors of Tregoze being called his hunting-ground. 
A little cove, called Bedruthan Steps, one mile north-west 
of Mawgan Point, forms one of the finest points on the 
ooast. Trevose Head, six miles further^ command3 a most 
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extensive yiew, reaching from Lundy Island to Cape Com- 
walL It is crowned with a lighthouse 200 feet above the 
sea, built in 1847. Near it is the tower of the ruined 
church of St. Constantino. The rocks are trappean (step- 
like), with sand and marly slate. A walk of four miles 
will conduct the pedestrian to 
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This town (the name of which is a corruption of Patrick's 
Or Petrock's Stow), is an ancient sea-port, with a raised 
beach at the entrance of the harbour. There is a bar across, 
which affords the only shelter to vessels on this coast. 
Here have been found a porcelain seal, with characters, 
like those in Irish specimens, on the under side of a 
cube ; also remains of fictile vessels of unusual make ; with 
bronze ornaments, glass, and Roman coins. In the church 
(R. Tyacke. V.) is a Norman font, with the images of the 
Twelve Apostles. Those who have been baptized in it, 
the folks say, will never be hanged. The pulpit, like 
that of Camborne, is of the 16th century, and sculptured 
with the emblems of the Crucifixion. Above the water- 
drain in the chancel, is a niched statue of St. Petrock. 
At Place (C. P. Brune), built in the reign of Charles I., 
Dean Prideaux resided : in it are some of Opie's earliest 
paintings. St. Enodock's church, at Rock, under Bray 
Hill, and fronting Padstow, is almost buried in the sand, 
which renders the scene dreary and desolate. It was re* 
built 1430, and is cruciform, containing a rood-screen, 
some carved open seats, and a Norman font. 

A high road through Wadebridge (8 miles), with its 
ancient bridge of seventeen arches, built by Lovebone, 
Vicar of Egloshayle, in 1485 (the stone pulpit from which 
he preached still remaining), passes by Lanteglos, the 
parish in which WaUis the circumnavigator was bom (in 
the church of St. Thomas k Becket is an altar-tomb, with 
the effigy of Sir Thomas de Mohim, who died 1400), and 
vOamslvobd (11 m.), <<the crooked river, Cam-alan,'* onQi» 
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represented by Maq>herson, author or translator of Ossian. 
Thence the traveller can visit Delabole (2 miles), Tintagel 
(4 miles), and proceed to Bude Haven (18 miles). .Camel- 
ford gave the title of Baron to the Pitt family, Jan. 5, 
1784, which became extinct in 1804. Tretown was the 
site of the battle between King Arthur and Mordred, 542, 
and of a conflict of the Britons with the Saxons under 
King Egbert, in 823. In St. Kew's Church, 3 miles 
off the main road, there is some ancient stained glass. 
Adams, the astronomer, was bom under the shadow of 
Brown Willy, a mountain 1368 feet above the level of the 
sea, which may be visited from Camelford. 
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The formation of Bude Canal, by the late Lord BoUe, 
connecting the haven with the inland parts of Cornwall^ 
constructed between the years 1819-1826 at a cost of 
128,000Z. without the authority of Parliament, raised Bude 
into notice. The engineer was J. Green. A pier was at 
the same time built extending from the west side of the 
harbour to the Great and Little Chapel Kocks. The haven 
has a bottom of fine bright yellow sand, composed of 
shells, and is dry at low water. The village is small and 
sequestered, the sea view striking, bold, and subHme ; 
the lofty rocks assuming a varied appearance from their 
broken forms and alternate depression and elevation. The 
inland scenery of the neighbourhood is highly picturesque. 
In the chasms of the chfls hang wreaths of olive and 
purple sea-weed, and the crannies and rock-pools are rich 
in objects of interest to the naturalist. 

The church (T. S. Avery, P.C.) was built by Sir. T. D. 
Acland, in 1843. 

An agreeable excursion may be made from Bude 
(5 miles) to TintageL The road passes Marham Church, 
Treskinnick Cross, within a mile of which is Week (Wick) 
St. Mary, from which a poor country girl, named Thomasine 
Bonaventure, went to London as a servant ; or according 
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to another tradition, attracted the notice of a citizen ad 
she was labouring in the fields, and became his wife. She 
returned as Lady Percival, wearing for the third time 
widow's weeds, and became the benefactress of her native 
village. The other noticeable points on the route are 
Dazard Head, 550 feet high, at the north point of Wide- 
mouth Bay, and Tresparot Down, rising 785 feet above 
the level of the sea. The road lies over barren heaths ; the 
path by the grand slate-bound coast being far preferable. 

The distance from Tintagel to Boscastle is 3 miles ; the 
road lying between hills and the precipitous coast. The 
latter town is most romantic, built upon the sides of the 
hills, which divide two valleys, each having a stream and 
its houses intermingled with orchards and gardens, offer- 
ing a pleasant reUef after the gorse-clad glens and stem 
cliff scenery of the neighbourhood. There is an ancient 
chapel of St. James. The harbour, half a mile distant, 
is seated in a narrow vale, between high steeps ; a brook, 
fenced by stone walls, runs through the hollow, which is 
provided with a small pier and breakwater. The sea here 
never rests. The rock-scenery is of the grandest character ; 
seals frequent the caves ; and the sea, bursting through 
the blow-holes in the cliffs, throws up glittering cascades. 
The rocks are black and precipitous, and consist of shale, 
abounding in pyrites and carbonaceous minerals. The 
inhabitants of Forrabury, envious of the beautiful peal 
of Tintagel, entreated the lord of Bottreaux Castle to give 
their church chimes and bells. The peal was cast, and 
the ship which bore the precious freight was already near- 
ing the bay of the Black-pit, when the devout pilot bared 
his head, as he heard the bells of Tintagel ring for even- 
song, and thanked Qod for his safe voyage. The rough 
sea-captain rebuked him with blasphemous scofi&ng; 
when a sudden storm arose, and engulphed the ship and 
her crew, the only survivor being the pilot of Tintagel. 
Still beneath the water, before the storm, are heard the 
bells tolling solemnly; and from Tintagel steeple the 
warning still sounds, 

** Come to thy God in time/* 
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The church of St. Symphorian, at Forrabury (the dis- 
tant cemetery) is of mixed Saxon and Norman architec- 
ture, a remarkable feature in Cornwall where most of the 
churches were rebuilt in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
A granite cross is in the garth. 

The road to I'intagel passes through Trevethy, from 
which a path leads to St. NectavCs, or Nighton's Kieve 
(basin), a delicious tree-shadowed glen, wild and tangled 
with mosses and ferns, briars and trailing plants, 
and echoing with the dull plashing of a waterfall, and the 
ripple of a swiftly-flowing stream. The fall is divided 
into two parts, the lower being bridged by a natural 
arch : the upper cascade is 30 feet high ; the lower 
leap only 10 feet. Adjoining are the remains of an an- 
cient hermitage, where a pious anchorite kept midnight 
vigil, and prayed for all poor mariners at sea : the present 
name is that of a popular Cornish saint, to whom Hartland 
Abbey was dedicated. Many years since, the deserted 
cell was occupied by two aged sisters, who were plainly of 
ancient lineage, and of a lofty bearing : the sad stream 
and the lonesome wood seemed in unison with their 
fallen fortunes, as slowly they withered away. A curious 
child one day penetrated into the haunted glen, and 
peeping timidly in at the latticed window, saw one of the 
ladies, sitting bowed and in passionate tears beside the 
bed, on Which lay a shrouded form, while she murmured, 
" I shall have none to weep for me." A few months after 
her sister had been laid in holy ground, the survivor was 
found in the same attitude, bent, in her lonely seat, quite 
dead ; and with her died the secret of her life. 

Half a mile west of Trevena village, a favourite sketching- 
place of Creswiok, is the church of St. Symphorian, Tin- 
tagel, seated on a bare ridge, its tower forming a con- 
spicuous sea-mark. A Norman font, with bas-reliefs, 
representing the triumph of the Cross over the serpent, 
some good stall-work, an oak rood-screen, Norman arcades 
in the chancel, and an Early English Eastern sepulchre 
render the interior interesting. 
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On a rock-bound coast, under its cydopean walls, the 
greater depth of water, and the absence of sand and mud 
beneath the surface, cause the sea of the western coast to 
wear, when calm, a hue of deeper blue than the channel 
on the southern sea-board, while in the shallower parts 
near the shore, the waving oar- weed, and rapid movements 
of the fish are plainly discernible. The broad Atlantic, 
heaving for a length of one thousand leagues, pours in 
here a heavy ground-swell, rising slow and stately, the last 
remains of some distant storm. But at no point is the 
grandeur of the ocean more perceptible than under these 
stupendous cUffs, arching in vast billows, grassy green, 
and throwing up thick showers of spray, Uke flying mists ; 
solemn and dreary when the south-west wind drives in the 
gloomy steaming sea-fog, or sweeps its vast trails away, 
like the fiimace-smoke that rose over the guilty cities of 
the plain. The time to see it is in the short daylight of 
winter, when low murky clouds, before a storm, hanging 
like a canopy over land and sea, shadow the horizon, and 
darkening the depths, and obscuring the cliffs, draw back 
the outUnes into the mysterious gloom and night of the 
sky. No contrast can be greater than that between a 
Cornish valley, soft, rich, luxuriant, calm, and the stem, 
rugged cliffs, the bare, wild hill and craggy heights of the 
precipitous coast. Here, approaching through the glen, 
riven asunder by some 'tremendous force, the long rollers 
of the sapphire-flashing sea appear at intervals ; while 
the high mossy banks are overhimg with harts-tongue, 
polypody, wild rose, and honeysuckle. Fern and cresses 
mantle a sluggish brook ; thistles, sea-nettles, and thrift 
nestle in the crannies of the slate and quartz ; samphire 
and stony trefoil are found on the cliffs. On nearing the 
shore is seen a deep covie, and the eye, following the 
narrow zig-gag sheep-track up the verge of the steep, 
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dun-coloured hill-side of the promontory, perceives wind- 
ing outworks, rising and falling with the slope of the 
ground, and reaching to the edge of the dizzy brow, where 
the rocks have parted asunder, and the central parts of 
King Arthur*s Keep have &llen centuries since, from the 
bluffs 100 ft. sheer into the yawning gulf below. ** He must 
have eyes," said old Norden, " that will scale Tintagel.*' The 
landing-place bears the appropriate name of Porth-hem, 
" the iron gate." Fragments of bastion and battlement 
have strewn the beach : on Tintagel Island were once 
the outworks, but now all is wrapped above in dark 
solemn grandeur ; the moan of the sea, the dirge-hke 
wind, the knell of the thunder, are the only sounds that 
pass through the broken arches ; there is no stir of Hfe in 
the loosely-piled, loopholed ruins, which seem quarried 
out of the living rock ; yet fancy rebuilds the walls of 
micaceous slate, as of old, with a metalHc lustre in the 
sun, ghttering hke a palace of Arabian story. It must be 
a cold imagination that does not conjure up the old 
glories of the place—the kingly garden outside the mas- 
sive portals, and the wide courts where Queen Guenevre 
and her ladies watch the stately marshalling of knights on 
caparisoned barbs, with hawk and hound, or armed for 
battle. King Arthur, who was bom here, rides at their head, 
his lance Rou in rest, his sword CaUbum slung at his back, 
behind him following Sir Gawain, Sir Tristram, and Sir 
Launcelot,and those other worthies of the Round Table, 
each of whom was designated to honour by Merlin's 
magic art, the name of the chosen candidate appearing, 
written by unearthly fingers, above his future chair. Or, 
perhaps, the traveller will think of the day, when the 
king was brought back, wounded to death in the great 
fight at Camelford : angel voices sang peace to his depart- 
ing soul, and the dark ship, with sable-clad ladies and 
their queenly mistress, came softly over the sea, and bore 
him away to sleep in Avalon. Here his castle stands, 
like a huge caim ; ivy nor moss, nor fern nor Hchen, colour 
its weather-worn walls, though the turf slopes downward 
from their base, with lodges of slate breaking the sameness 
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of the verdure. Not a vestige now remains of St. Ulette's 
Chapel, Sir Galahad's postern, Sir Tristram's turret, or Sir 
Kaye's window ; ladies alone preserve the fashion which, 
according to the old song, was introduced here-* 

" When Arthur first in court began 
To wear long hanging sleeves." 

To the memorable interchange of visits between Mordred 
and Arthur, in which they ate each other out of house 
and home, we owe the famous nursery rhyme — 



I went to Taffy's house, Taffy was not at home ; 
Taffy came to my house and ate a marrow bone." 



The castle was formerly called Dun Chine (the Fort of 
the Chasm), and more lately Dun-dagell (the impregnable 
fortress), a name of which Tintagel is a corruption. It 
belonged to the Earls of Cornwall : Richard, King of the 
Bomans, resided here in it, 1245 ; and subsequently it 
served as the state prison for a lord mayor of London, 
and in 1397, of the Earl of Warwick. On the rocks are 
found Uchen geographicus, and 1. fuciformis. 

The route may be prolonged to visit the interesting 
slate-quarries of Bowithic, and those at Delabole, about 
4 miles distant. They consist of enormous excavations, on 
the belts of high gray cliffs, 300 feet high. Men formerly 
hewed and hurled down huge blocks, which the labourers 
below proceeded to square and slice ; but now whims raise 
the slate, which, after being spht and polished by steam- 
power, is carted away in waggons. This material is used 
for roofing. Delabole is famous for Cornish diamonds. 

MooRwmSTOW will afford a pleasant termination to an 
excursion. The road passes through Stratton (2 miles), 
a common designation for towns lying on the line of a 
Roman road. The church of St. Andrew has a fine 
tower, and contains an effigy of a knight (Sir John Blanch- 
minster), and some brasses of the Arundell family. At 
Lancels (1} mile south) is some rich stall-work; there 
is also a part of a rood-screen remaining, with rude paint- 
ings of the Apostles. It was remarkable that the same 
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ringers chimed the bells for the acoession and the jubilee 
of George III. ; some rang on the coronation of his suc- 
cessor, and one survived to pull a rope at the accession of 
William IV. At Stamford Hill, on May 16, 1643, Sir 
Bevil Qranville defeated the rebels under Lord Stamford. 
Sir Bevil has a monument in Eilkhampton Church 
(3 miles), in the next village which is passed : J. Hervej 
was curate, and wrote here his '* Meditations among the 
Tombs." There is a very fine Norman door, with a beak- 
head ornament. Moorwinstow is the hving of J. M. 
Hawker, author of " Echoes of Old ComwaU." The church 
of St. Morwenna has a curious Norman south porch ; 
the remainder of the structure being Decorated : the east 
window has glazing by Warrington, the gift of Lord 
CHnton, 1849. The carved screen is of the 16th century. 
The legend of the first mole in ComwaU is connected with 
the name of Lady Alice of the Lea, in Moorwinstow, whose 
blue eyes and gorgeous dress made the folks aver she had 
the eyes of a seraph and the robes of a queen. Her heart 
was set on winning the love of Sir Bevil Granville of Stow. 
In vain her mother entreated this haughty dame to com- 
mend her desires to heaven and not to trust to beauty or 
apparel; but she replied with impiety and scorn. At 
length Lady Alice could nowhere be found ; on her 
favourite lawn appeared a httle mole-hill, and a priest 
passing by took from its top her ring, on which were 
graven these words : — 

" The earth must liide, * 
Both eyes and pride." 

At Stanbury Creek are some remarkable cortorted strata : 
at Wescott the cliffs are 420 feet high. From Wel- 
combe to Bartland is a succession of bold and lofty 
cliffs. 

The traveller may proceed by Hartland to Clovelly. 
Hartland can boast only a semicircular pier, uncouth 
weather-beaten cottages, dark rocks, and dangerous reefs 
protruding into the ever-restless surf. The north coast of 
Cornwall presents, leagues upon leagues, a vast front of 
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elifib of great height, hollowed oat into chasms, and deeply 
indented, as if the sea had risen up and torn them down : 
the strata bear the traces of some violent shock : they are 
shaped into lines sometimes vertical, sometimes wavy : 
all is the dismal gloom of utter desolation ; an aspect 
of wild and terrible grandeur — untamed, im varied. Gra- 
dually, however, on entering Devon, we find that time has 
softened the effects of sea and geological changes ; short 
russet grass, and tufts of shrubby oak begin to subdue the 
harshness of the outline, until the lovely combes, which 
occur between Clovelly and Lynmouth, diversify the land- 
scape. Deep narrow glens, of uncommon richness and 
fertiUty, break the sameness of the rock ; and the sharp 
ridge and sudden peak, wave with com, and a^e shaded 
with trees. The transitions are remarkable for abrupt- 
ness ; it is possible to turn at once from the most luxuriant 
and varied scenery to the simplest ; the solemn grandeur 
of the dark rocks, and the open sea, where the vastness 
of the view concentrates the attention with a spell that 
fills and controls the mind. 



CLOVELLY, 

romantically situated in a verdant hollow, has " a veiy 
ancient and fish-like smell." The listlessness of a sea- 
faring population by day is here evident enough : on the 
rude pier, along the landing-place of the jetty, loll the 
fishermen and sailors, types of a class which Cobbett de- 
lighted to vituperate ; blue-trousered, scarlet-capped, and 
wide-booted, with striped Guernsey frocks, and weather- 
beaten face, smoking or conversing among a confused 
lumber of booms and grapnels, nets and tubs, oars and 
tanned sails, and riband-Uke coils of sea-weed of a satin 
lustre, and in hue green and crimson. Beneath, where the 
earth-stained river enters the sea, is the gray, pebbly 
beach, with quick succession from splendour to shade, 
dove-coloured and sparkling in the sim, purple under the . 
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shadows of the cloud and the sombre-impendiDg diff. Be* 
yond, the green rising tide breaks in a thin line of foam, 
and along the shallows skim the sea-mews ; while, further 
still, is Limdy looming through the haze, seeming nearer 
from the pale shadowy background* of the coast of Wales. 
With the red sunset low in the west, and the rays spread- 
ing like the spokes of a fiery wheel athwart clouds of every 
hue, comes the pensive fall of night ; the embrowning 
shadows grow deeper ; there is the still pause before a new 
change passes on the scenery, and every sound — the sur^ 
the flapping sail, and the measured roll of distant waves — 
becomes more distinct and clear. Over wooded hollow 
and arching trees, over river and calm waveless sea, the 
veil of darkness slowly descends, and a melancholy tender- 
ness fiUs the heart. But terrible indeed, when the 
motionless hush which fills the air — that inexpHcable 
calm which precedes a storm, and its pecuhar oppressive 
weight in the atmosphere — ^has been dissipated by the 
forked lightning, vivid and bhnding, laying bare the 
abysses under the clifi^ seaming the dark banks of clouds ; 
and the terrific thunder wakes every echo among the 
inland hills and along the headlands ; and the heaving sea 
bums like a flaming mirror or a sea of fire in the moment^ 
ary glare, as it rolls onward to roar and gurgle in the 
shoreless caves and through the imtrodden caverns — 



(( 



For anus innumerous the sea-giant hath. 
And each, in course of ages, for itself 
Has scooped a glen out of the living rocks, 
By waves with tempests working and with tides. 



tt 



With these ever-changing varieties — this continuous pic- 
ture moving over the waters — ^rich colour— quietude as of 
a sleep, or the menace of the storm — who can find the 
seaside dull ? 

Clovbllt is one of the most romantic, certainly the 
most remarkable in appearance, of the sea-side towns of 
North Devon. It is as dissimilar as any town could be to 
the smart, trim, formal Sussex watering-places, with sun- 
shades^ verandahs, and green Venetian shutters. £m- 
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bosomed in the ricliest foliage of oak woods, it descends 
by an almost perpendicular and stair-like street to the 
sea, and appears to be hung like a picture against the 
cliff : so steep is it that the roof of one house is on a level 
with the first floor of that adjoining, with cottages clus- 
tered together like the holes in a pigeon-house or the 
warrens on Braunton Burrows. The street is paved with 
popples, or beech-pebbles, as large as a man's head: 
it is first a direct steep, but soon becomes zig-zag; 
a stream pours swiftly down on either side, and the de- 
scent is closed by a few strange-looking poplars and an old 
wave- worn pier of stone, built by G. Carey, in the reign of 
Richard II. The red roofs of the terraced and balconied 
cottages, perched on points of rocks or deep-red cliffs, and 
approached by rude steps from the winding road, contrast 
with the wood-crowned glen, their luxuriant fuchsias and 
myrtles, which fill the gardens, and with the yellow sands 
500 fb. beneath. The church, dedicated to All Saints 
(S. S. Chichester, R.), was made collegiate in 1387. In the 
neighbourhood, ~the Yellaries, or Park Gate ; the Wilder- 
ness and pleasure-grounds ; Gallantry Bower, on the cliff, 
387 feet in height ; Clovelly Court and CloveUy Dykes, above 
the cliff, on the south-east, should be visited. The latter 
is a perfect British circular camp, with a triple rampart. 
The view from Gallantry Bower, a steep, smooth cliff, is 
full of beauty : inland are hills rising in broad curves, 
height upon height, looking on the deep, dark sea, with 
glens of wavy foliage and intersected by streams ; the 
carboniferous rocks reach westward along Bideford Bay in 
dark masses ; while northward is the Welsh coast near 
Milford Haven, with Lundy in the foreground. Near 
Clovelly are found daphne and asplenium marinum. The 
little cove called Mouth Mill offers some curious contor- 
tions and remarkable veins of strata. 

LuNDT Island is four leagues to the west, and measures 3 
miles in length by 1 mile in breadth. Its seaward front is of 
steep rocks almost inaccessible ; inland it is bare and tree- 
less. There is a ruined chapel of St. Anne. Of Morisco 
Castle the moated rampart remains, mounted with a few 
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cannon : it bears the name of a traitor who designed to 
kill Henry III., but being compelled to take flight, became 
a pirate here ; at length, being seized, he was deservedly 
hanged. Another sea-rover, Mander, who, with twenty- 
six comrades, made Lundy his home, and was the terror 
of the coast in the reign of Henry VIII., suffered the same 
fate. Edward II. designed to make Lundy his refuge 
from his terrible queen. In the time of William III. it 
was dismantled by the French, who, under pretence of 
burying their captain, were permitted to land by the 
hospitable islanders. Lord Saye and Sele held Morisco 
Castle for King Charles. Benson, a member of parlia- 
ment in the last century, was once steward to a nobleman 
in the island : he engaged in smuggling, and to avoid 
punishment was compelled to fly to Lisbon. Sir John B. 
Warren was once possessed of this island. In 1840 the 
island was sold to Mr. Heaven for 9,400/. Snipes and 
woodcocks are shot here. The sea-gulls are caught in nets, 
for the sake of their feathers. The Constable rock is said 
by the peasants to be the petrified Cornish giant who freed 
the island from reptiles. The lighthouse, 80 fb. high, 
567 ft. above the sea, was built 1819. At Bat Island, the 
old, black, long-tailed English rat still lingers, the last of 
his family, which has been exterminated in other places 
by the brown Hanover rat. 

Stoke is distant two miles and a half from Clovelly. 
The road passes through stony banks and over a dreary 
upland. The parish church of St. Nectan was the minster 
of Hartland Abbey, The tower is 120 ft. high, the altar 
of stone ; and there is a beautiful chancel screen. The 
font is Norman, and richly sculptured in arcades, with 
chevron and pellet mouldings. The pulpit is of carved 
oak, and the roof retains its ancient colouring. Hartland 
Abbey (Sir G. Stuckley, Bart.) stands in a narrow valley 
among slopes and hanging woods. The present house was 
built by Mathews. It retains a cloister of trefoiled arches 
(Early Decorated), built by Abbat John of Exeter, in the 
basement story on the east and west sides. There is also 
preserved the effigy of a crusader. The monastery was 
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founded by Elgitha, in gratitude for the preservation of 
her husband. Earl Gbdwin, from shipwreck. The bleak 
point of Hartland, 350 ft. high, so called from the num- 
ber of stags that filled the adjoining park, is the pro- 
montory of (the Tyrian) Hercules in Ptolemy's geography. 
The PhoBnioian geJleys have often sailed imder these 
sombre clifib. The Black Church rocks, with two large 
arches, are a prominent feature in the view. The caves 
are hung with tresses of asplenium marinum, and rich in 
osmunda regalis. The coast scenery at Hartland Quay 
(li m.) is magnificent. The cliff walk passes under the 
8emi-KK)nical cap of St. Katherine's Tor to Milford Beach, 
where a cascade descends in three successive waterfalls : 
the traveller will remark the contortions of the strata, and 
the bands of black slate or red schist upon their face. 
The cliff at the Tor is gradually wasting away ; upon the 
extreme summit were discovered remains of a Roman 
villa, which stood once at some distance from the edge. 
It is separated from the main land by a broad belt of turf, 
oil which is built a massive and very ancient wall Near 
Hartland may be found Osmunda regalis, lasteria Chan- 
terisB, lastreea dilata, asplenium marinum, round-leaved 
sundew, Cornish butterwort, and bog pimpernel 

At dusk, when there is a heavy swell from the Atlantic, 
the traveller will recall Moore's fine expression of ** mid- 
night revellers," which he apphed to the waves bursting 
among the caves of an iron-bound coast : — 

'* Beneath, terrific caverns gave 
Dkric welcome to each stonny wave, 
That dashed like midnight revellers in ; 
And snch the strange mysterious din 
At times throughout these caverns rolled. 
And sudi the fearful wonders told 
Of restless sprites imprisoned there. 
That hold were fisher who would dare, 
At twib'ght hour, to steer his skiff 
Beneath the wizard's lonely cliff." 

Along these seas may sometimes be witnessed the phe- 
nomenon created by the noctiluca miliaris, when long trails 
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of bluish or milky-white luminous spots and spangles of 
intense brightness flash and sparkle like brilliants, on the 
crests and in the hollows of the waves. 

'* Awaked before the rushing prow 
Mimic fires of ocean flow. 

Those lightnings of the waye. 
Wild sparkles crest the broken tides, 
And flashmg round the Tessel's sides 

With elfish lustre lave ; 
While far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 

A blooming splendour gave/' 

The road to Bideford (11 miles) passes by Buck's Mill, a 
white fishing-yillage, and by the line cUff road, called the 
Hobby, which was made by Sir. J. H. Williams, and is 
one of the most striking drives in Devon: it traverses 
the dense woods, and commands views, now of the British 
Channel, and again of the picturesque ** Mouths," coves 
with brawling streams, flowing imder the richest foHage 
and through the softest turf. 



BIDEFOBD, 

9 miles distant from Barnstaple, is the ancient By-the- 
Ford. The town is built on both banks of the Torridge ; 
on the west ascending a steep dechvity, but on the east 
seated at the foot of the hills. It was the seat of the Gran- 
villes, and here was bom Sir Richard of that family, who, 
with Raleigh, discovered Virginia and Carolina. The inhabi- 
tants were Roundheads, and built Chudleigh Fort, in 1643, 
on the opposite hill ; which was, however, speedily reduced 
by Col. Digby. The last persons executed for witchcraft 
in England were three poor aged and friendless women of 
Bideford : they were savagely put to death Aug. 25, 1682. 
The port had a great trade in tobacco from Virginia 
from 1700 to 1760 ; and the French took so many prizes 
near Bideford, that they named it Golden Bay. The chief 
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manufacture now is a coarse brown building-tile. The 
bridge, of the 14th century, consists of 24 arches, and is 
677 feet long : it was built by Sir T. Grenville, owing to a 
dream of Sir E. Gomard, parish priest, who was directed 
to erect it where he should find a secure foundation on a 
huge boulder in the stream, invisible hands having be- 
fore carried away every stone as fast as it was laid. Though 
built on woolpacks, it would shake, the folks said, imder 
the lightest tread of a horse ; and along its length one W, 
Alford carried for a wager four bushels, salt-water measure. 
The church is dedicated to St. Mary (F. L. Bazley, R.) ; 
the font is Norman, and circular ; the tower contains six 
bells and chimes. There is a good stone parclose on the 
south side of the chancel, with the tomb and effigy of 
Sir T. Qraunfyld, 1513. J. Hervey was curate in 1738. 
The title of Baron Granville of Bideford, granted Jan. 
1712, to G. Granville, became extinct in 1735. The manor 
was sold by the Granvilles in 1750. In 1573, 'the port 
had almost a monopoly of the American and Newfound- 
land trade. It furnished seven ships against the .^nnada ; 
and in 1699, sent out to the Banks more ships than 
London or Topsham. In 1670, a number of French emi- 
grants, augmented in 1685 after the edict of Nantes, en- 
riched the town by the introduction of silk-weaving. 
Bideford also imported wool in great quantities from Spain, 
furnished by the famous Merinos, the oves marinas, so called 
because sent beyond sea to Spain from England, in the reign 
of Edward III. In 1737 the foreign trade of the place was 
still considerable. The quay is 1200 feet in length. The 
town is remarkably healthy, and escaped visitation by the 
cholera in 1832 and 1849. The well-known poet-postman, 
E. Capem, who received a literary pension from Govern- 
ment, is a native of the town. All the actors, and the 
varied scenes depictea in Mr. Kingsley's admirable ro- 
mance of Westward Ho I are before our eyes : Sir R. 
Grenville, of Stow House, the giant Sir Amyas, the scholar 
Frank Leigh, blunt Will Gary of Clovelly, testy Coffin of 
Portledge, honest Jack Brindlecombe, and other young 
gallants, who, as they pass into the Ship at the Bridge- 
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foot, are watching to catch a glimpse of the ill-fated Bose 
of Torridge. 

Marsland-mouth is still unchanged, where Lucy Pass- 
more, the white witch, hved : hghts still twinkle in the 
fisher-town, and the stream leaps down the chasm, as 
when the two brothers kept their late watch for the 
Portugal ; still the thousand crests of foam fleck the sea, 
as on the night when Eustace and Don Guzman bore Eose 
Salteme to dim Lundy Island : the dreary moors, the hazy 
flats, the rich salt-marshes, and the green plain where the 
cattle graze, the land-locked Torridge, the wind-chpt oak- 
woods, the crags of slate, set in rings of fern, and the old 
Eoman road from the Dikes to Launceston, are all the 
same to-day. There too is the rocky knoll, where Mrs. 
Leigh prayed, when, with the sound of music, amid the 
thunder of ordnance, and the cheers of old and young, 
the tall ship Eose sailed out over the Bar, with the dear 
enthusiast on board, whom her eyes should see no more, 
till the sails vanished in the haze of the great Atlantic. 
When the bhthe church-peal chimes, we might fancy it 
was bidding welcome to the brave mariner from the rout 
of the Armada, or the blind sea-captain, led by his Lidian 
bride home through Burrough-gates. 

Sir Bevil Grenville of Stow was the first who suggested 
the substitution of pit-coal for wood or charcoal in the 
smelting-houses. 

Two miles down the river is the Hubblestone, which 
marks the grave of Hubba, who arrived with 23 ships, 
but was defeated at Appledore, with the loss of his raven 
banner, and slain here, 878. Li that rocky coffin he 
sleeps, say the boatmen, with the gold circlet on his brow, 
and his magic treasure by his side. At Kenwith Castle 
one mile distant north-west, 500 of the men of Devon, 
rendered desperate by hunger, chased the Danish be- 
siegers back to their boats, and slew 800 of their number 
at the " Comer of Blood." 

Excursions maybe made to St. Margaret's, Northam 
(2J miles), Appledore (Sf miles), and Wear Giflford (Earl 
Fortescue) (4 miles), remarkable for a patriarchal oak with 
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a trunk 28 feet in diameter, and for the ancient manor- 
house, with curious tapestries, a superbly-carved oaken 
roof in the hall, rich panelling, and an old gate-house. 
At Orleigh (5 miles) there is an outlet of the Haldon 
green-sand ; and between Peppercombe and Palledge- 
mouth is an outlier of red sandstone. On the sides of 
the estuary a raised beach is noticeable ; and a seam of 
anthracite occurs in the hills, running towards Chettle- 
hampton. At Northam Burrows (2^ miles), reaching 
from the Bar to the West Headland, there is a natural, 
but impervious rampart of gray boulders, slate, and sand- 
stone, 50 feet wide, 20 feet high, and 2 miles long, which 
protects a fine extent of smooth sdluvial turf, covering 
1000 acres, from the high spring-tides, a scene like that 
described by Crabbe, 

" Where all is pebbly length pf shore, 
And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more." 

At night the scene is one of awe and interest. The 
occasional gleam of the lighthouse, and the faint glimmer 
of the sea, only chequer the darkness. The hoarse hollow 
booming of the clamorous deep grows nearer and nearer 
with the rising tide, sweeping, rushing, breaking; the 
fall of the billow, with a noise of thunder, is succeeded by 
the harsh grating of the pebbles, and the bubbling seeth- 
ing of the surf ; whilst far off, in the pauses, is heard the 
solemn beating of the rollers against the outer cliffs, a 
sound inexpressibly solemn, and of melancholy majesty. 
The gradual formation and deposit of these boulders, laid 
with a marvellous regularity as an impregnable sea-wall, 
are as full of interest as the fossil-beds of Dorset. 

On the Braunton Burrows are two lighthouses. Among 
the sands are found golden trefoil, and crimson Our Lady's 
fingers ; and inland, the wail of the snipe, the cry of the 
otter to its brood, and the hoot of the owl, will attract 
the notice of those denizens of towns who are unaccus- 
tomed to such sounds. 
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recently known as a rising watering-place, stands on the 
estuary of the Taw and Tprridge : in common with airy 
Bideford, and busy Appledore, prolific in laver, its pretty 
villas command views of the vale, with its winding river, 
the woods of Tapley Park, the tower of Kortham, the 
Bar, and Braunton Burrows. The church of St. John 
(A. F. Lloyd, R.) is Perpendicular : St. Mary's (Thos. Cleve- 
land), Appledore, was built in 1840. The railway to 
Barnstaple was opened in the autumn of 1855. 

By the road, Barnstaple is distant 9 miles from Bide- 
ford : several coaches nm daily between Barnstaple and 
Bfracombe (11 miles). 



hfsacombe. 

** And the stately ships go on 

To their haren under the hill ; 
Bat oh, for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still I 
Break, hreak, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, sea ; 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me." 

Such, too frequently, are the memmes connected with 
the watering-places — as often the scene of the last days of 
the invalid, as of the recreation of the happy and healthy 
visitor. The fine clear bracing air of Ilfracombe (Hford- 
oombe) is, however, we trust destined to revive or restore 
many a feeble constitution. Its situation, and the irregu- 
larity of its steep and narrow streets, give the town a 
singular appearance. It is built of gray stone, in a valley, 
and along the side of a hill, parallel with the sea. The 
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mam street is a mile long. The Capstone, a conical flag- 
crowned mound of shale, with veins of white quartz, and 
a promenade, scarped out in curves upon its front, being 
interposed between the houses and the channel, shelters 
them from the north and north-westerly winds. A little 
brook, entering the sea, breaks the line. On the land- 
ward side-slope, an amphitheatre of slopes covered with 
verdant turf, and along the green fields of the Runna- 
cleaves, are handsome terraces ,* the bold lofty cliffs — a 
front of rocks— descend in abrupt and rugged steeps to the 
water. Behind are high downs, covered with golden fiirze, 
and a country billowy with hills ; some vast as a moun- 
tain, some wooded, and others clad with cultivated fields, 
and edged with rugged borders of rock. 

Between the Capstone and the Eunnacleaves, is the 
outlet of the brawling stream which gives name to the 
little cove of Wildersmouth ; with a pebbly beach and 
rough ledges projecting into the sea, rising as the tide 
falls, and their crannied pools emptying or filling with the 
ebb or flow. Broad gray rocks — one bears the name of 
the Lion — ^hedge it in, deeply fissured, and remarkable for 
the angular inclination of the strata, argillaceous slate 
(grauwacke), with veins of quartz. Up the sides of the 
Capstone are hewn zigzag paths, which lead to a glorious 
prospect: the broad Bristol Cliannel, with its various 
hues — deep blue in the midst, golden in the sun, pale 
white outside the dark shadows under the difls. Beyond 
is the Worm's Head, the far point of the long nortiiero 
coast of Caermarthen Bay, with I'ange beyond range of 
the mountains of South Wales ; and in the direction 
of the church, occupying the mid distance, and seeming 
like a sentinel on the watch, are the seven shaggy peaks 
of the Torrs, shaped like a stranded sea-monster; the 
roimd down of Langley Cleeve, and the cone-shaped crest 
of Camtop : to the far west is the black, frowning blufif of 
Bull Point. To the east soars the majestic Helesborough, 
500 feet high, with Rillage Point beyond, a sharp long spit 
of rock, black and bristling ; whilst on the westward of the 
inclosed harbour — a natural basin — smooth as a mirrori 
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busy with its steamers, trawling-boats, and coasting craft, 
and echoing with the fall of the shipwright's hammer and 
adze^ rises the chapel-crowned Lantern Hill. 

The town contributed six ships, and 82 seamen to 
the siege of Calais. In Sept. 1644, Sir P. Doddington, 
with a party of horse, took possession of the town for the 
king. In 1685, Col. Wade and some other officers, who 
had escaped from Sedgemoor, seized a vessel, and put out 
to sea from the harbour, but were driven back by the ap- 
pearance of a man-of-war. The harbour, a natural basin, is 
embayed on three sides by a semicircle of high lands, the 
chief being HelesborouglL On the north side of Lantern 
Hill, a bold mass of rocks projects half across the entrance. 

The pier, 850 feet long, first built in 1731, repaired 
by the fiourchiers, 1761, and enlarged in 1829 by Sir B. 
Wrey, defends the inner basin. The lighthouse on Lan- 
tern Hill, 100 feet above the sea, was formerly the chapel 
of St. Nicholas. The church of the Holy Trinity (T. M. 
Chanter, V.) is a mile from the harbour. It consists of a 
nave, chancel, and aisles, 115 ft. by 61 ft. It was built in 
the 12th century, but received great additions about the 
year 1400. The tower is in the centre of the north aisle. 
It contains a monument to Capt. B. Bowen, B.N., who fell 
in the attack upon Teneriffe, under the immortal Nelson, 
in 1797. The font is Norman : the pulpit is Jacobean. 
As in most Devonshire churches, there is no construc- 
tional chanceL The church of St. Phihp and St. James 
(W. C. Warren, P.C.) was built by Hayward, in 185$. 
Camden held Il&acombe as a lay prebend of the chapter 
of Sarum. 

The Baths, built 1783, are at the entrance of the tun- 
nels, cold and sepulchral, hewn under the Bunnacleaves, 
and leading to the Crewkhorne Pooh, near which De Tracy, 
one of Becket's murderers, hid himself. At Wildersmouth 
are found the kidney-vetch, birds'-foot lotus, bladder cam- 
pion, samphire, scurvy-grass, thrift, and buckhom plantain. 
The wheat-ear and rock-pipit frequent it. Near the tunnel 
may be discovered coryne ramo&a, corynactis allmanui, 
crisia geniculata, c. lebumea, plumularia setacea^ lao- 
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medea^ genicukta, coryne ramosa, c. obHqua, angiiinaria 
spatulata, alcyonium digltatum, anthea cereus, balano- 
phyllia regia, cellularia ciliata, cycloum pupillosum, and 
pedicellina Belgica. The botany includes hawkweed, mouse- 
ear, cats-ear, English and white stone-crop, scabious and 
agrimony, fUcus fibrosus, f. perlatus and f. jubatus, as- 
plenium lobatum, athyrium polyclados, lastrsea dilatata, 
1. micromera, 1. cristata, adiantum capillus veneris, cry- 
sopteris fragilis, scolopendrium obtusidentatum, poly- 
stichum lonchitidioides, polypodium vulgare, and p. inter- 
ruptum. 

WniDEBSHOTTTH was the scene of a sorrowful incident. 
A lady who had charge of a Uttle girl playfully insisted 
upon immersing her whilst bathing, when a huge wave 
came and sy^ept the child out to sea : every effort was 
made to save it before life was extinct, but in vain. The 
shock proved terrible to the unfortunate guardian : hours 
after hours she might be seen here, pining hopelessly, 
watching the sea^ until at length she was laid to rest in 
the neighbouring cemetery. The parents of the child 
were spared the tidings of their daughter's deatili, for they 
were lost at sea on their return from India. Another 
young lady, who resided at the back of the quay, was in 
the habit of bathing from some private stairs, still shown 
behind a house at that spot. She im^nrudently ventured 
out during a heavy storm, and would have been drowned, 
but for the courage of a brave young cobbler, who leaped 
into the waves, and after a long struggle brought her 
safely to land : but his own life was the forfeit ; the exer- 
tion or chill proved fatal, and he only set foot on the 
steps to fall down dead. Here Mr. Gbsse — to whom every 
visitor of Ilfracombe owes a deep debt of gratitude for his 
valuable and beautiful work — found Actinia nivea, a. 
flustra foHacia, sertularia rosacea, s. argentea, and cellu- 
laria reptans. At the north-west comer of the Oapstone, 
the rocks are purpHsh, from coralline and sea-weed. At 
one extremity are the funnel-Hke Spouts, through which 
the sea sometimes dashes to a height of 40 feet. Zoo- 
phytes, bellis Candida, lepralia coccinea, crisia aculeata, 
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ooryne ramosa, o. sessilis, o. cerberus, laomedea gelatinosay 
and plumularia cristata occur. Widemouih, 2 miles dis- 
tant, is an excellent bathing-place. 

On ffeleahorough is a British camp, with an area of 20 
acres, and a double entrenchment to the south. Hde 
(I mile), embosomed in elms, is a picturesque hamlet, 
seated in a valley watered by a brook which turns the 
village mill-wheel: its gardens stretch up the southern 
slope of the mountain. Here may be gathered the 
bn^e, harts-tongue, spotted arum, celandine, purple 
orchis, fumitory, wild bakn, bugle, water-crowfoot, great 
stitchwort, primrose, violet, and hyacinth. Chamber- 
combe^ with oak and ash mantling its hills, and sha- 
dowing its haunted gabled house, and'ffele Strand deserve 
a visit. 

At the latter are found Yalkeria cuscnta, cresidia cor- 
nuta, c. genticulata, dasya arbuscula, cucratea chelata, 
delesseria hypoglossum, cellularia dliata, and anguinaria 
spatalaria. At Rapparee Cove grow the crimson thistle, 
white goose-foot, and samphire. On the beach are some 
remarkable yellow pebbles, part of the ballast of two 
transports wrecked here during the French war, whilst 
conveying black prisoners from the West Indies. 

Sampson's Bay, to the east of Rillage Point, the first 
headland beyond Helesborough, has two caves on the west 
side, and is girt with massive, unscalable walls of rock. 
Smallmottth, one mile eastward, is a glen, rough, sandy, 
and muddy, at the head of a narrow inlet. It has two 
oaves, one a natural timnel, buttressed and groined, its 
dark arch framing a view of Combemartin ; the other is 
Briar-cave, a deep circular hollow, fringed with brambles. 
Here are found campanularia volubiHs, plumbaria pinnata, 
pedicillina echinata, cellularia Hookeri, actinia anguicoma, 
A. gemmacea. The botany includes eyebright, enchanter's 
night-shade, centaury, and yellowwort. 

Landslips have occurred near the pretty cove of WbUer- 
mouth (2} miles) : near it the botanist will gather the com- 
mon vervain ; and mountain willow-herb, dava multicomea, 
and caryophyllia Smithii are foimd here. The creek is 
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surrounded by rocks of gray friable slate — one conical peak 
bearing the name of Saxons' Barrow — and having sharp 
ridges of grauwacke projecting into the sea : among them 
are found actinia gemmacea, corals, and madrepore. Above 
the inlet are groves of oak, sycamore, and thorn. A little 
circular sweep of turf, laced by a clear trout-stream, alder- 
shaded and fringed with wild flowers, extends before 
Watermouth Castle (A. D. Basset), a picturesque but 
unfinished Qothic mansion. This soft secluded valley 
among the breezy hills is deservedly a favourite with the 
folks of nfracombe. To the visitor, released from the 
sound of traffic, study, or care, its sequestered silence 
breathes a deUcious spirit of peaceful idleness and a 
drowsy calm. With a friend oi* a book, with memory or 
hope weaving their dreams, pleasant it is in such a spot 
to lie on the grass and watch the broad shadows of the 
clouds ; to listen to the murmur of insect life, and the 
stream brawling among the fern and liverwort ; or to gaze 
on that prospect which never tires— the ever-moving sea ; 
its leaping billows before the storm ; its breadth in calms, 
wavy and parted with silvery paths ; the breakers or tiny 
waves &lling on the shore, attractive alike to the child 
and the man, with its associations and suggestions of 
terror, awe, and mystery. 

The church of Berrynarhor (I mile) — so called from 
the ancient lords of the manor, the De Berrys and Her- 
berts — has a Decorated tower. Early English chanceU 
Perpendicular nave, and Norman arch. The village 
boasts a richly-sculptured stone mansion, of the time 
of Edward IV. Half a mile from the shore is a small 
circular camp. At Bowden fsurm-house, Bishop Jewel was 
bom, 1622. 

CoMBEMABTiN, 2^ milcs from Berrymouth, is named 
after Martin of Tours, who held the manor in ihQ reign of 
William L The village is situated in a low deep valley, 
among open commons and hilly moorlands. Silver-mines 
were worked here in the reign of Edward I., and with 
great success during the French wars of his grandson and 
Henry Y. Sir B. Buhner was able to present Queen Eliza- 
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beth with a cup made out of the ore : in 1813 and 1835 
the works were re-opened without success; they were 
closed in 1848. The smelting-house was erected in 1845. 
The church of St. Peter is Perpendicular, built of red 
stone, and contains a fine Decorated rood-screen, and the 
alabaster effigy of Dame Hancock, 1637. The tower has 
six bells. It stands at the south end of the winding 
street of cottages and farm-houses which extends a mile 
from the shore. Porphyra laciniata is found on the 
beach. 

In Combemartin Bay, on the west side, are Newberry 
rocks, of limestone and clay-slate, the end of a ridge which 
is wooded towards the village. Between them and KiUage 
Point lies the lovely Sandabay, with woods growing to the 
water's edge, and a httle stream, in which petrified mosses 
are found. 

Little Hangman is 1083 feet high : it derives its name 
from the hanging boundary-stone on the side; but a 
tradition says, from the death of a sheep-stealer, who was 
choked by the struggles of his stolen prize, which he carried 
upon his shoulders : it slipped back as he was crossing a 
fence, and he was unable to free himself from this living 
halter. The Great Hangman is 1200 feet high. The high 
lands of Exmoor bend grandly inland from this point. 
Crossing a deep rocky glen, the pedestrian will begin 
to mount Holstone Barrow, 1187 feet high ; here another 
hiU, Trentishoe Barrow, must be scaled, and then, pass- 
ing St. Peter's Church, Trentishoe, he can descend by 
a steep winding path, cut through fir-woods, into the 
valley of Heddon's mouth, 12 miles from Ilfracombe, where 
there is a way-side hostelry, the Hunter's Inn, on the 
banks of the Parracombe. 

Trentishoe is frequented by most beautiful butterflies ; 
and orpine, and lycopodium clavatum are found on the 
heath, and bog-pimpernel and marsh-flowers at Sher- 
combe. 

The Seven Tors, with their rich bloom of gorse, are 
rugged precipices, rising 400 feet above the sea, and sloping 
inland, with green turf ; the way winding beside the Wilder, 
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fringed with sallow>and elder, leads to tliem by the chiirch-* 
path, or Field of Blood. 

** An iron coast and angry waves 

You seemed to hear them climb and fall, 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing cares, 
Beneath the windy wall." 

The maritime population was as barbarous here as in 
Cornwall or Sussex imtil the estabhshment of the 'Coast 
Guard Service : the horrible phrase of " a providential 
wreck" being ''familiar in their mouths as household 
words." Here are found the great willow-herb, hemp 
agrimony, knapweed, teasel, white convolvulus, milk wort, 
meadow-sweet, thrift;, and purple loose-strife. Below is 
White Pebble Bay : the beach is formed of white quartz. 
On the rook the Visitor will find maidenhair-^em ; and 
the rocks and tide-pools furnish pilota sericea, chondrus 
crispus, coryne pusilla, rhodymenia jubata, laminaria 
saccharina, L digitata, and haladrys siliquosa. The rock 
called the Lover's Leap looks down upon a spit of land 
called Greenway's Foot. 

The distance to Leb is, along the cliffs, 2^ miles, by 
carriage-road 3 miles. The path leads through Lee Lane, 
between Langley Open, a wide imdulating down on the 
right, and Cam Top on the lefb, and about a mile further 
reaches Langley Cleeve, where abound Teucrium, purple 
loose-strife, great willow-herb, yellow toad-flax, potentiUa, 
and oxtongue. Slade Down is the highest land on this 
side of Hfracombe, and commands a sea-view from High 
Year Point, near Lynton, to Lundy Island on the west. 
At one moment is heard the cry of the landrail on the 
upland, the next brings with it the shriek of the broad- 
winged, floating sea-gull. On descending by hedgerows 
of elm-trees, through a lovely vale, the village is seen, 
with a few farms and villas, orchards and gardens, scat- 
tered through the valley and along the slopes : on one 
Me is a richly-wooded hill ; on the other a high down, 
with patches of dark-green furze. The road winds along 
the edge of the gray friable clififo ; and below is a shore 
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of pale pink sand and shingle — ^the scene of the dis- 
astrous wreck of the Wilberforce — ^with the merry murmur 
of a stream, that runs sparkling over the dripping, noisy 
wheel of the old gray mill. The chapel has some Italian 
glazing and wood-carving of the 17th century. 

The Braunton road runs under Cam Top, covered with 
oak-trees and crowned with pines, said to he haunted by 
the headless apparition of a Jew pedlar, who was murdered 
here seven years ago. It then passes by the pretty valley 
of Score Lane, and Trentistowe (where sheep's-bit and 
convolvolus arvensis are plentiful), over West Down, to 
the village of St. Brannock, who built this church where 
he found, according to a dream, a htter of pigs. The 
timber roof has some effective carving. The tower is 
crowned with a steeple, and contains six bells. There 
is an unusual brass of Lady Ehzabeth Chichester, who 
died Aug. 24, 1548, representing her kneeling before a 
prayer-4esk. Half a mile from Braimton is the Castle- 
hill, with a camp enclosing four ftcres. The church of 
St. George, at Georgeham, contains the tomb of Sir 
Mauger St. Aubyn, d. 1292. 

Morthoe (7 miles) — hoe means a hill — may be reached by 
Lee, or by following the Braunton road to the first turn- 
pike. The village is seated on a hill, and looks over the 
Woolacombe sands. In the church of St. Mary is the 
slab of the Tracy who murdered Becket : the brass 
upon the tomb is dated 1322, and commemorates another 
Sir W. de Tracy, parish priest. Here polypodium semi- 
lacerum may be found. The cliffs at this spot are grand, 
800 feet in height, with sweeping inland slopes, here over- 
spread with grass and tufbed with low trees, there bursting 
suddenly into tremendous precipices of naked rocks ; in 
one place rising in crags, in another confused and heaped 
together. 

Eockham Bay is a narrow cove, with lofty cavemed 
cliffs of hard blue slate — a picture of desolation ; on the 
south of the shore, strown with pebbles, burnished by 
the ceaseless surge, are seen, like the sharp teeth of a 
huge saurian, the ridges of a line of sunken, jagged rocks, 
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running into the sea, on which gather white bells and 
laces of foam. At their termination is the dreaded Morte 
Stone, the scene of many a ghastly wreck, owing to the 
currents and frequent fogs. On Jan. 17, 1863, the "Corn- 
wall *' steamer here gallantly saved the lives of the crew of 
a stranded schooner. The tradition says that no power 
can move the death-stone but the imited efforts of a 
number of women who rule their husbands. Between 
Morte Point and Woolacombe sands, a fine curve, three 
miles long, is the creek known as Barricane, three-quarters 
of a mile from Morthoe, famous for ocean-flowers, sea- 
weeds, and shells, scalaria communis, cowrie, natica 
monihfera, dentaUum entalis, bulla cylindrica, cladoste- 
phus verticellatus, and mollusc, crested antiopa, and 
Valkeria pustulosa. Here too are seen the kestrels, 
hovering in the feu^e of the wind, and from the circum- 
stance called Standgale and wind-hover. The Wolla- 
combe sands end in the broad headlimd. They are formed 
of shells peculieur to this spot, and so broken up that 
a perfect specimen can hardly be discovered. Baggy 
Point is composed of ridges of shale and clifls of yellow 
sandstone ; on them are marks of a raised beach. On the 
west side of the point, a favourite settlement with the 
sea-fowl, are the village of Croycky Santon Sands, and 
Braunton Burrows, where sandhiUs cover a forest. There 
is at this point a Hghthouse, and near it are the ruins of 
St. Anne's chapel. Here are found scirpus holoschasnus, 
wild succory, knautia, wood horse-tail ; sabella alveolata, 
actinia crassicomis, a. mesembryanthemum, and pluma- 
ria primata. 

In the neighbourhood, the botanist will find also privet, 
sea-stock, stinking and yellow Iris, restharrow, yellow 
bedstraw, spurge, small and viper's brgloss, musky 
stork's bill, teasel, prickly saltwood, ragwort, yellow 
mountain violet, wood-lavender, matthiola sinuata, and 
euphorbia peplus and Portlandica. The current of the 
Atlantic, which here has no outlet, and sets along the 
north coast of Devon, renders these wild and rugged 
shores and deeply indented creeks prolific in objects of 
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interest to the naturalist, as Southey, who knew them 
welly describes the rich contents of these rook-pools :-^ 

*• And here were coral bowers. 

And grots of madrepores, 
And banks of sponge, as soft and fair to eye - 

As e'er was mossy bed, 

Whereon the wood-nymphs lie 
With langoid limbs in summer's sultry hours. 

Here, too, were living flowers, 

Which, like a bud compacted. 

Their purple cups contracted, 
And now, in open blossom spread, 
Stretch'd like green anthers many a seeking head. 
And arborets of jointed stone were there. 
And plants of fibres fine as silkworm's thread ; 
Yes, beautiful as mermaid's golden hair 

Upon the waves dispread. 
Others that, like the broad banana growing, 
Rais'd their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue, 
Like streamers wide outflowing." 

Babnstaplb (11 miles) was the birthplace of Lord 
Chancellor Fortescue and the poet Gay : in its school were 
educated Jewell, his opponent Harding, Gkiy, and Dr. 
Musgrave. The town is seated on the river Taw. The 
observable points are the North Walk, an ancient avenue 
like a French boulevard ; the Flemish-looking grammar- 
school, formerly a chantry; the Quay Hall, originally 
St. Nicholas' Chapel ; a colonnade, called Queen Anne's 
Walk, built as a Merchants' Exchange, in 1798 ; the Bridge, 
mainly of the 13th century, was widened in 1834. In the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul are two marble statues 
of Moses and Aaron. St. Michaers, Marwood (3 miles 
on the Ilfracombe road), contains a fine screen. 
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The distance from Il&acombe, by way of the cliff, is 16 
miles, by the carriage-road 20 miles. The former route 
lies through Berrynarbor, straggling Combemartin, by the 
wild valley of long grass and gray rocks, and fern-clad 
stream of Trentishoe, Heddonsmouth, by the church of 
St. Martin, Martinhoe ; among the trees of Woody Bay 
Cove, by Lea and the Valley of Rocks. The carriage-road 
is in parts ill made, and passes for several miles an unin- 
teresting country. The village of Lynton, reached by a 
winding road, stands upon the hill, 428 feet high, perpen- 
dicularly above Lynmouth^ which crouches upon the sea- 
shore, at the level gorge of two valleys begirt by Lynchff 
and hills covered with pines. Through these narrow 
glens, at the base of steep sides formed of beetling 
chffs, two alpine torrents, whose springs lie among the 
wild rolling heathery downs, inland, flash along over their 
rocky beds, and-under two small ivied bridges. The walls 
in the season are covered with peach-blossom, so soft is 
the climate. West Lyn claims to be a miniature of 
Pyrenean scenery: at East Lyn the visitor will find a 
waterM, roaring and thundering after heavy rain, pouring 
in sweeping cascades a stream to which the chines of the 
Isle of Wight can offer no comparison for volume or 
beauty ; it goes seaward under noble trees, and among 
mossy glens, and woods set deep in ferns. Into one of 
these ravines a stag, maddened by the fast-closing hounds, 
leaped down to immediate destruction; and not long 
after, another " antlered monarch " of Exmoor Forest, 
being driven to desperation, flew down the valley, and 
actually swam out some distance into the sea, until it 
was captured by means of a boat and some fishermen. Las- 
trsea areoptens, and L. filix mas palearia, hymenophyllum 
unilaterale, filmy fern, and ivy-leaved campanula ai'e found 
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here ; at Trentishoe, orpine ; at Shercombe, bog-pimper- 
nel. The grounds of Sir W. Herries, at Lynmonth, are 
very beautiful. The church of St. Mary (M. Mundy, P. C.) 
was enlarged 1817 and 1833. Gainsborough, writing to 
Price, observes that JLynton "is the most delightful 
school for a landscape-painter which this country can 
boast." 

Southey thus describes this charming spot : — 

"My walk to Ilfracombe led me through Lynmouth, 
the finest spot, except Cintra and the Arrabida, that I 
ever saw. Two rivers join at Lynmouth. You probably 
know the hill-streams of Devonshire ; each of these 
flows down a combe, rolling over huge stones like a long 
waterfall ; immediately at their junction they enter the 
sea ; and the rivers and the sea make but one sound of 
uproar. Of these combes, the one is richly wooded, the 
other runs between two high, bare, stony hills. From the 
hill between the two is a prospect most magnificent : on 
either hand, combes ; and the river before the little 
village — the beautiful little village, which I am assured 
by one who is famihar with Switzerland, resembles a 
Swiss village. This alone would constitute a view beau- 
tiful enough to repay the weariness of a long journey ; 
but to complete it, there is the blue and boundless sea — 
for the faint and feeble line of the Welsh coast is only to 
be seen on the right hand if the day be perfectly clear." 

Until the beginning of the present century, the village 
was a mere fishing-creek, with approaches impassable to 
carriages, until Mr. Lock and W. A. Sandford opened new 
roads. From Lynton, the shore below, and every object 
but the hills, appears in miniature, and the largest vessel 
but Lilliputian : on the west side, the heights are 700 feet 
above the sea : the greatest altitude which they obtain is 
1000 feet ; but Chapman Burrows rise in the distance, 
1555. The West Lyn has the amazing descent of 400 
feet within a quarter of a mile. 

The Water*8 Meety the union of the two streams, occurs 
at a distance of a mile and a half up the romantic winding 
gorge of Lyndale, or East Lyn Valley : the cascades mingle 
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under the spires of lofty wood-clad hills, and form a scene 
at once lovely and wild. Beyond this beautiful spot are 
the ravine-like valley and village of Bbbndon ; and still 
further 8imon*8 Bath (T. Knight, 8 miles), so named after 
a bold outlaw of Somerset, or Siegfred, the hero of the 
Niebelimgenhed. Exmoor Forest is traversed by this 
route — a tract of heath and gorse, the parent of the Barle 
and the Exe, but now gradually, since 1815, being brought 
into cultivation ; though the red deer may still be seen 
drinking at its trout-streams, or in their lair among 
the shelter of the valleys of Brandon woods. Before the 
enclosure, Exmoor Forest was principally stocked with a 
£unous breed of wild ponies; strong, hardy, and often 
well shaped, they vied in spirit with those of Shetland, 
Norway, and other mountainous countries, but were 
larger than the former, less than the latter. Bred in such 
wild freedom the ponies were difficult to catch and to 
tame. Once a year, the foresters drove a herd of, perhaps, 
a thousand at a time, into a large inclosure, where those 
selected by the dealers were caught by the lasso. It was 
a remarkable sight to witness a herd of tiliese animals, 
seldom seen but as trained and domesticated, careering 
in their native wilds, with flowing mane and tail, panting 
and snorting in excitement and terror, as the spirited 
little creatures were driven to the pen. But the Exmoor 
ponies have been removed, as the herds of deer from the 
Cranboume Chace and the New Forest, as the increase in 
the numbers of the population necessitates the conversion 
of the waste into pasture lands. Morasses are not unfre- 
quent here : Mole's chamber, near the source of the Barle, 
commemorates the name of a rash yeoman who, plunging 
into the bog regardless of warning, horse and rider were 
swallowed up and perished in it. There are many barrows 
in the vicinity. In the warren are remains of a house 
once tenanted by a body of robbers, known as the Doones 
of Badgeworth, who b^gan their cruelties here during the 
civil wars, but were at length exterminated ; the whole 
neighbourhood having risen in arms against them, and 
succeeded in delivering them over to justice. 
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Glenthornb (Rev. W. Hallidaj) is distant 8 miles, or by 
a coast-path 5 miles : the road moimts Countisbury Hill (1^ 
miles), 1100 feet high, and after passing two ancient camps 
— Countisbury, li miles, and Old Barrow, 6 miles from 
Lynton — descends into the beautiful plantations round the 
mansion. Two other camps, called Holwell and Stock 
Castles, are in the neighbourhood ; they probably formed 
part of a chain of hill-forts, erected by the Damnonii to 
guard against surprise by their enemies, the Morini. The 
tower of St. John's Countisbury was rebuilt 1847. 

PoRLOOK (the land-locked harbour), in Somersetshire, 
is 13 miles distant from Lynton, and is well deserving 
of a visit for the magnificence of its scenery : the superb 
Ihmkerry Beacon, 1668 feet high, rises on the side of Ex- 
moor ; on the other hand are the graceful curve of the 
Bay, the intermediate channel, and the mountains of 
Wales. The church of St. Dubricius contains effigies of a 
<anisader, and of a knight and a lady. The original high 
altar remains, not as at Arundel and St. Mary Magdalene's 
Bipon, but standing here against the north wall of the 
chancel ; the support is soHd and richly panelled in the 
style of the fifteenth century : on the centre panel is a 
shield with the sacred wounds. Asplenium septentrionale 
may be found about the ninth mile-stone. Culbome 
(3 miles), with its diminutive church, may be visited from 
Porlock. It stands in a romantic oval cove, bounded by 
abrupt wooded hills, 1200 feet high ; a further descent of 
400 feet, reUeved by fohage, slopes down to the beach. 

Homer-wood, with its stream of** laughing water," is 
the subject of a legend that reads Hke a fairy-tale. A 
knight of Porlock, and a fair lady of Clovelly, were be- 
trothed: the knight was bound for a toumay in the 
brilhant court of France ; and his lady-love, for fear of 
harm betiding him in the rough sport, placed in his breast 
a spray of oak, which had been dipped in the brooklet by 
a wizard who dwelt in the wood. A disappointed suitor of 
the lady's hand repaired to the magician for help: the 
only advice he would give, was to rob the knight of his 
talisman ; and this could only be achieved by the tempo- 
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rary assumption of a swift bird's form. The rival became 
a Blue Bird ; and having flown to the lists at Paris, plucked 
the amulet from Sir Albert's helm, at the moment he 
was meeting his adversary in full course. The horse fell : 
the heart of the rider was pierced. In the blood of the 
fellen knight the Bird dyed the branch, and swiftly return- 
ing, laid it at the feet of the lady, who was sitting beneath 
the spreading oak, her former trysting-place. The wood 
echoed to one shrill cry ; the stream bore away a lifeless 
woman's form ; the old wizard was dead in the cave ; and 
the murderer remained a bird till he also died. But still, 
about the time of the anniversary, the voice of the swollen 
stream is loud, and the old folks called it the ''loud- 
voiced," or Homer. 

The object of chief interest to visitors at Lynton is the 
Valley of Rocks, The terraced path, 300 feet long, which 
leads to it, is situated midway between a perpendicular wall 
of stone above and a terrific steep on the sea-side, to which 
there is a rapid slope. The upper precipices are covered 
with coppices of oak, which, with the ravines channelled 
by mountain-streams, are as marked features as the grand 
hills and cliffs of this coast. Suddenly the prospect changes 
to the mouth of a valley, grotesque and wild like a natural 
Druid's temple, bounded by naked piles of rock, bluish- 
gray in colour, of fine-grained argillaceous grit, split into 
spires, or rising into the form of towers and turret^ lamel- 
lar, friable, and of loose texture. By some terrible convul- 
sion of nature — an earthquake that shook them centuries 
since, or an avalanche of water which swept away every 
earthly particle— the fantastic fragments have been hurled 
on every side. The valley is mostly a stony desolation ; but 
at intervals green herbage, ivy and moss, and in summer, 
the purple bells of folk's-glove, softeil the general dreari- 
ness. Upon a foundation of precipices, along a himdred 
chasms from which the eye recoils, are ranged these rugged 
piles — ^wild, shapeless, gigantic crags— distorted, tilted, 
leaning, threatening to fall, as they slope in every direc- 
tion ; and among them the only sound is the roar of the 
ocean, or the scream of the carrion-bird. These rocks 
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have the local name of the ** Danes,*' as the peasants say 
that a body of the sea-kings were here massacred by the 
Saxon peasantry. A curious legend gives the origin of 
this remarkable valley. 

Centuries ago, in the old time, the lady of Linton Castle 
spumed from her gate a dai'k-browed friar who asked for 
alms : as he turned away he shook his closed hand against 
the castle, and muttered — *' All this is mine till the spectral 
lady and her child beckon in the church porch." Years 
passed and another miserly lord of the same proud race 
destroyed the ancient church of St. John : a dark friar 
was seen to summon him, and his Hfeless frame was found 
stretched upon his beloved coffers. His son in due time 
departed to the wars, with the red cross upon his breast, 
to do battle with the Paynims ; and evil tidings, brought 
by palmer and pilgrim, reached the young man's sorrowful 
mother that a strange friar was ever at his side teaching him 
deeds, the tale of which made her cheek flush and her eyes 
grow pale. Her daughter died, stricken suddenly, and the 
lady, bowed down with grief, sought peace among the veiled 
nuns of Tavistock, but returned to die in the lonely watch- 
tower from which she had looked her last on her departing 
boy. Pious hands meanwhile had built another holy church, 
when the knight, weary of war, once more entered the 
valley to And it for him a solitude. The tempter strove 
now to gain him wholly for his own ; but one blessed 
Sunday mom the bells chimed soft and clear, and when 
they ceased, the sweet voices of the choir and the solemn 
tones of the priest in ^ the sanctuary rose on the still 
air ; it seemed the call and music of angels. Slowly 
the knight descended the turret stair, the church doors 
were open in the hot summer-noon ; the friar scoffed, 
and sought to drag him away, whispering new sins. At that 
moment two forms in spotless white, with a golden 
radiance wrapping them about, the imearthly light that 
has no shadow, stood in the porch beckoning : with a 
frantic cry he tore himself away, and sprang over the sacred 
threshold, calling — "Mother, sister, I come. Holy heaven 
I am saved !" he exclaimed, when with a shriek of rage the 
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Mar was swept away, and with a great noise, as of thunder, 
the huge castle spHt into a thousand fragments, and in its 
place lay outstretched the lonely " Valley of the Rocks.** 
Like Sir Roland Yaux at Triermain, the traveller may still 
easily fancy that the riven curtain of a fortress Hes before 
him. 

*' Know, too, that when a pilgrim strays. 
In morning mist or evening maze. 

Along the mountain lone, 
That gloomy fortress often mocks 
His gaze upon the castled rocks 

Of the valley of St. John." 

Southey has given us his impression of this singular 
ravine : — " Ascending from Lynmouth up a road of serpen- 
tining perpendicularity, you reach a lane, which by a slight 
descent leads to the Valley of Stones, a spot which is one 
of the greatest wonders indeed in the West of England, 
and would attract many visitors if the roads were passable 
for carriages. Imagine a narrow vale between two ridges 
of hills somewhat steep, the southern hill turfed, the vale, 
which runs from east to west, covered with huge stones, 
and fragments of stone among the fern that fills it ; i^e 
northern lidge completely bare, excoriated of all turf and 
all soil, the very bones and skeleton of the earth ; rock 
reclining upon rock, stone piled upon stone, a huge terrific 
mass. A palace of the pre-Adamite kings, a city of the 
Anakim must have appeared so shapeless, and yet so Uke 
' the ruins of what had been shaped after the waters of the 
flood subsided. I ascended with some toil the highest 
point : two laige stones inclining on each other formed a 
rude portal on the summit. Here I sat down. A little 
level platform about two yards long lay before me, and 
then the eye immediately fell upon the sea, far, very &r 
below. I never felt the sublimity of soHtude before." 

From the summit of the Castle Rock may be seen 
westward Duty Point and High Vear Promontory, and to 
the east the Foreland. Lee Abbey (0. Bailey) is IJ mile 
west from Lynton ; it occupies the site of an ancient house 
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built by the family of Von Wichhalse, who emitted from 
J I Holland during the persecution by Alva. The beautiful 
• I daughter of Sir Edward was wooed by a noble of the 
. court of James II., and being forsaken by him, pined away, 
and was found lifeless under the rocks at Duty Point. Her 
I father in vain demanded from the- king the punishment 
of the courtier ; and in his wild fury joined the army of 
Monmouth. By the loss of the batUe of Sedgemoor^ the 
knight returned a proscribed man, and to avoid the scaffold, 
j he set sail with all his feunily by night. The boat was 
I small and fragile, the autumn winds roared fiercely through 
I the woods and along the rock-boimd coast, and when the 
morning broke, the keel of a boat floating upwards told 
what had been the fate of the fugitives. 

The view of Lynmouth from the sea is very fine ; the 
Lyn is seen * flashing and foaming over the rocks ; the 
background is formed by a huge barren rugged mountain, 
the wildness of which is rendered perfectly sublime by 
contrast with the green turf and bright foliage of the two 
seaward slopes which taper down to the shore. From this 
point the waves begin to lose their dark blue violet and 
transparent emerald hues, for the river flood of the Severn 
and the muddy shores and submarine soil discolour the 
water. 

L' Envoy. 

We must here part with the reader, having conducted 
him beyond the confines of Devon into Somerset : if he is 
returning to I^ondon, he will pass through Bristol and 
Bathy and within 10 miles of Oxford, Wells may be easily 
visited from the. junction station at Highbridge, beyond 
Bridgewater ; and Gloucester from Bristol. These cities are 
described in the volume of Cathedrajjs of England, in 
this series. 

Those who have travelled with us thus far will, we trust, 
have laid up in their summer rambles ample subjects for 
pleasant recollection by the winter fire-side, and be enabled 
to compare the knowledge of their own country, obtained 
by them at a slight cost, and during a short leisure, with 
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the hurried and expensive visit to some foreign country 
of neighbours who have returned with a thinned purse 
and confused memories. At least they will escape the 
poet's reproach — 

** What's within our ken 
Owl-like we blink at, and direct our search 
To furthest Ind in quest of novelties ; 
Whilst here, at Home, upon our very thresholds, 
Ten thousand objects hurtle 'into view, 
Of interest wonderful." 
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Adams the astronomer, 547. 
Albert Bridge, 488. 
Allen, Robert, 508. 
Alphington, 425. 
Anstey's Cove, 441. 
Anstis, J., 504. 
Anthony, East, 495. 
Appledore, 560. 
Apple-sprhikling, 435. 
Arbuthnot, Capt., 542. 
Armada, Spanish, 460. 
Armour, ancient, 494. 
Arondel, Sir J., 522, 534. 
Ashe, 416. 

Athelstan, King, 414, 540. 
Austell, St., 513. 
Azminster, 414. 
Azmonth, 415. 

Babbaoombe, 441, 442 ; legend of, 

443. 
Bam8ta{de, 573. 
Bairicane, 572. 
Barrow, British, 428. 
Beach, raised, 439. 
Beacon Hill, 439. 
Bedroggan Steps, 545. 
Beer, 415. 
Beggars' Island, 495, 



Belstone Tor, 432. 

Berry Head, 439, 454. 

Berrynarber, 568. 

Berry Pomeroy Castle, 446. 

Bickley Vale, 482. 

Bicton Park, 422. 

Bideford Bridge, Chudley Fort, 

Church, 559, 560. 
Bigbury Bay, 456. 
Birds, rare, 414. 
Bishop's Teignton, 432. 
Bishopstowe, 442. 
Blackbume, Archbishop, 494. 
Blackdown Camp, 452. 
Black Prince, the, 460. 
Blake, Adm., 462. 
Blind days, 437. 
Boconnoc House, 510. 
Bodmin, 511. 
Bodregan's Leap, 509. 
BohetUand, 517. 
Bolbury Down, 456. 
Boleigh, 536. 
Bolt Head, 456. 
Bolt Tail, 456. 
Bonaventure I., 547. 
Borringdon, 482. 
Boscastle, 548. 
Botallac Mine, 540. 
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Botany, 415, 424, 425, 429, 432, 
439, 444, 448,481, 486, 505, 
506, 509, 512, 513, 517, 518, 
522, 524, 531, 534, 535, 539, 
552, 562, 565, 567, 572. 

Bottreanx, 548. 

BoTisand, 481. 

Bowithick Quarries, 552. 

Braddon, 439. 

Braddons, the, 438. 

Bradley, 431, 432; legend of, 

Bradock, 506. 

Brasses, 437, 450, 457, 458, 

493, 508, 515, 516, 518, 523, 

545, 552, 571. 
BranhtoQ 571; barrows, 562, 

572. 
Breage, 528. 
Breakwater, 477. 
Brent Sonth, 458. 
Brent Tor, 484. 
Brionj, 535. 

Brixham chnrch; pier, 453. 
Brown WUly, 506. 
Bnmedune, battle of, 414. 
Buckhom, 499. 
Bnckland, Dean, 415; Abbey, 

483. 
Bade, 547 ; canal, 547. 
Badleieb ^alterton, 421. 
Burian\ St., 536. 
Byron, Lord, 521. 



Caer Bran, 539. 

Calling of the Sea, 532. 

Callington, 493. 

Cal8t(^ 494. 

Camborne, 544. 

Camelford, 546. 

Camelford, Lord, 510. 

Camps, 414, 417, 422, 428, 

432, 437, 452, 497, 504, 506, 

513, 577. 
Canonteign, 430. 
Cape Cornwall, 540. 
Carclaze, 513. 
Carew, Bampfylde Moore, 495, 



Carew, legend of, 437. 

Carmdite Nunnery, 545. 

Cambre, 539. 

Carrington the poet, 462, 482. 

Cassiterides, 519. 

Castle an Dinas, 539, 545 ; Ky- 

nock, 518 ; Treryn, 537. 
Catharine of Arragon, 460. 
Catwater, 464. 
Cavendish, Sir R., 461. 
Chacewateor, 529. 
Charles I., 432, 505> 510. 
Charles XL, 417, 462, 494, 516, 

534. 
Charles Stuart, Prince, 525. 
Chatham, Earl of, 510. 
Cheesewring; 505. 
China clay, 463. 
Chiron bronze, 417. 
Chudleigh Rock, park, 432. 
Chun, 536, 539. 
Chyandour, 531. 
Cligga, 517. 

Clovelly Court, Dykes, 554. 
Cobra, 528. 
Cockington, 444. 
Coins, Phoenician and Egyptian, 

423. 
Coleridge the poet, 420, 421, 

432, 465. 
Coloombe, 416. 
Colperra, 492. 
Columb, Stn 545. 
Colyton, 415. 
Combe-in^Tdgnhead, 432. 
Combemartin, 568. 
Compton Castle, .444. 
Cook, C^t, 461. 
Coplestone, 492. 
Corineos, 467. 
Cornish chough, 531; jdrama, 

538; lovers, 520; language, 

523, 536, 539. 
Cornwall, history of, 489, 490 ; 

name o^ 489 ; title of, 490. 
Cothele House, 493. 
Countess Weir, 423. 
Countisbury, 577. 
Cranmere P90I, 449. 
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Creveldt, Hugh de, legend of, 

424. 
Crewldiome, 565. 
Cromlechs, 505. 
Crowndale, 484, 486. 
Codden Beke, 497 ; Point, 529. 



Daniel Onmb's House, 506. 
Danish Gamp, 414 ; descent, 557. 
Dart, the river, 448. 
Dartington Hoose, 448. 
Dartmoor, 438, 483. 
Dartmoatii, 450; castle, 452; 

churches, 450 ; forts, 452 ; 

title of 451 ; ezcuraions, 452. 
Daries, G., 534. 
Davis, discoverer of the Straits, 

451. 
Davy, Sir H., 534. 
Dawlish, 427. 
Dawnsmen, 536. 
Dazard Head, 548. 
Delabole Quarries, 552. 
Demon hunt, 514. 
Dene, the, 429. 
Devon, title of, 414. 
Devonport, 464, 470; popular 

tion, 476; charches, 475; 

dodrjrard, 471; guard ship, 

474; Mount Wise, 468. 
Devonshire, title of, 414 ; courage 

of men of, 428 ; gentlemen of, 

414. 
Dewerstone, 482. 
Dollar Rock, 539. 
Dolly Pentreath, 530. 
Dozmare Pool, 512. 
Drake, Sir Francis, 460, 466, 

483, 484. 
Drake's Island, 475. 
Drewsteiguton, 430. 
Druidical Circle, 504, 536, 538. 
Duchy of Cornwall, 490. 
Duckworth, Sir J., 424. 
Duloe,504. 
Dummeer Wood, 513. 
Dunstanville, Lord, 470. 
Dupash Hall« 493. 



East Budleigh, 422. 
Eastlake, Sh> C, 463. 
Eddystone Lighthouse^ 478. 
Edgcumbe, Shr R., 494. 
Elfrida, Mason's, 486. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 414. 
English rat, 557. 
Ermington, 458. 
Essex, Earl of, 486. 
Ethelwold, Earl, 486. 
Eze, the river, 423. 
Exminster, 425. 
Ezmoor, 576. 
Ezmouth, 422; church, 424; 

excursions, 424; lord, 422, 

431, 534. 



Falmouth, 519 ; title of, 520. 

Feock's, St., 523. 

Fishery, pilchard, 452. 

Fish's Cottage, 417. 

Flavel, T., 524. 

Fonts, 425, 431,432,441. 

Foote, S. 515. 

Ford House, 432. -! 

Forest, submarine, 582. 

Forrabury, 449. 

Fowey, 506; St. David's Fort, 

507 ; church, 508. 
French descents, 431, 451, 460. 
Furry-day, 527. 



Gainsborough, 575. 
Gallantry Bower, 452, 556. 
Gay the poet, 573. 
Geology, 415, 416, 444, 499, 522, 

540, 542, 562. 
George III., 481, 494. 
German's, St., 495. 
Giant's Hedge, 498. 
Gilbert, Sir H., 450, 458. 
Glanville, Sir J., 465, 484, 486. 
Glenthome, 577. 
Gluvias, St. 517. 
Godolphin, Mrs., 525, 528. 
G<^magog, 467. 
Golden, 515. 
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Goldsmith, Lieat, 538. 
Goonhillj Downs, 524. 
GrampoancI, 514. 
Grenville, Lord, 510. 
Gue Graze, 525. 
Gyll-yn-Vaes^ 523. 



Haooombe Church, 437. 
Haldon HiU, 426, 429. 
Halgaver Moor, 511. 
HaU Monday, 527. 
Hamoaze, 465, 474. 
Hangman's Hill, 568. 
Harewood House, 486. 
Hartland Abbey, 557; Point, 

558. 
Hawksdown Hill, 415. 
Haydon the artist, 463. 
Hayes Barton, 421. 
Hayle, 529. 
Heddon's Month, 569. 
Hele, 567. 
Helesborongh, 567. 
Hebton, 527. 
Henrietta, Queen, 520. 
Henry VI., 421. 
Hervey, J. 560. 
Hope, H. 498. 
Hope's Ness, 430, 439. 
Homer Wood, 577. 
Hubblestone, 560. 
Huel Mine, 535. 
Hugo, 524. 
Hurlers, the, 505. 
Hurling, 499. 



Ilfraoombe, 563 ; Capstone Hill, 

church, 565. 
Ilsam, 439. 
Iface Castle, 497. 
Instow, 563. 
Ivybridge, 458. 



Jeffreys, Judge, 437. 
Jewel, Bishop, 568, 573. 
Jews' House, 530. 



Joan of Navarre, 520. 
John, King, 451, 540. 
Johnson, Dr., 464. 
Just, St., 538. 



Kent, Duke of, 417. 

Kenton Church, 425. 

Kent's Hole, 441; legend oi\ 

442. 
Kenworth Castle, 557. 
Keyham Steam-yard, 473. 
Keyne, St 504. 
Kiikhampton, 553. 
Kilworthy, 486. 
Edng Arthur, 531, 536. 
Kingsbridge, 458. 
King's Carswell, 437. 
Knowle Cottage, 417. 
Kynance Cove, 525, 526. 



Ladram Bay, 417. 

Landslips, 416. 

Langstone, 427. 

Lannacombe Mill, 454. 

Lara, the river, 465. 

Lee 570 

Le^ids,' 414, 424, 428, 431, 

437, 442, 443, 446, 449, 456, 

482, 484, 497, 559, 560, 577, 

579, 581. 
Lighthouse, 430. 
Little Haldon, 428. 
Littleham, 424. 
Logan Stone, 430. 
Looe, East and West, 497. 
Lostwithiel, 509. 
Lundy Isle, 556. 
Luny the painter, 432. 
Luscombe, 427. 
Luxulyan, 509. 
Lychnoscopes, 529. 
Lydford bridge, law, 437. 
Lympstone, 424. 
Lynmouth, 575; described by 

Southey, 575, 580. 
Lynton, 574. 
Lyonesse, 536, 542, 529. 
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Madron, 536. 

Maiden Combe, 443. 

Maisonette, 449. 

Maker Heights, 488. 

Mamhead, 425* 

Manaocan, 523. 

Marazion, 530. 

Marham Cborch, 547. 

Haristow, 492. 

Harlborongh, Duke o^ 416. 

Mawes, St., 521. 

Mawgan, 545. 

Mayflower, 462. 

Major of Bodmin, cruel death of, 

511. 
Meadfoot, 439. 
Mean, 539, 
Menabilly, 508 
Merry Maidens, 536. 
Meragissey, 509. 
Michaers Mount, 532. 
Milberdown, 437. 
Mill Bay, 467. 
Milles, Dean, 504. 
Modbury, 458. 

Mohun, Sir R., 507 ; Loid, 510. 
Moorwinstow, 552. 
Morice Town, 474. 
Morisco Castle, 556. 
Morthoe, 571. 
Morwell, 483. 
Morwellham, 492. 
Moult, 456. 
Mount Edgecombe, 486. 
Mount Wise, 468. 
Mousehole, 536. 
Mnsbury, 416. 
Mylor, 523. 
Mysterious footprints, 427. 



Napoleon, 440. 
Nattington, 417. 
Nectan's, St., 549. 
Neot's, St., 506. 
Ness, 429. 

Newcomen the engineer, 451. 
Newlyn, 536. 
New Quay, 544. 



Newton Abbot, Bushell, 432. 
Nine Maidens, 536. 
Northam Barrows, 562. 
Northcote the artist, 463. 
Noy, Attorney-General, 536. 



Opie, 515. 

Oreston Quarries, 466, 481. 

Otterton, 421. 

Ottery St. Mwpy, 417. 



Paddle-wheel Boat, first, 516. 

Paderbury, 497. 

Padstow, 546. 

Paignton, 444, 446. 

Park Hill, 438. 

Parson and Clerk, legend of, 

428. 
Pebble ridge, 562. 
Pelynt. 504. 
Pencarrow, 513. 
Pendeen, 536. 
Pendennis Castle, 522. 
Pengersick, 529. 
Penkivel, 516. 
Penny-come-quick, 519. 
Penryn, 518. 
Pentewan, 514. 
Pentillie Castle, 492. 
Pentreath Dolly, 536. 
Penzance, 534. 

Perrans-porth, 516; round, 516. 
Perranuthnoe, 529. 
Perranzabuloe, 516. 
Phillack, St 529. 
•Pictures, 431, 450; galleries, 

405, 425, 426, 427, 432, 481, 

497, 510. 
Pilchard fishery, 452, 544. 
Pipers, 536. 
Pistol Meadow, 526. 
Pitt Diamond, 510. 
Pixies, 503. 
Pixies' House, 483. 
Pixies, legends of, 433 — 436. 
Place House, 508. 
Plym, the river. 
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Plymouth, breakwater, churches, 
464; citadel, 467; fortifica- 
tions, 469; Hoe, Leat, 466, 
467; population, 476 ; Sound, 
Sutton Pool, 467; title of, 
463; worthies, 463; excur- 
sions, 476, 481 ; theatre, 464. 

Plympton, Earl, 412; St. Mary, 
458, 481. 

Polbatheick, 495. 

Polgooth, 518. 

Polperro, 498, 506. 

Polruan, 506. 

Polwhele, R., 523. 

Pomeroy, H., 446, 533. 

Poole Priory, 455. 

Population of Devonshire water- 
ing places, 445. 

Port Eliot, 497. 

Porthleyen, 531. 

Post, delay of the, 508. 

Powderhtun Castle, 425. 

Prawle Point, 456. 

Probus, 515. 

Prout the artist 427. 

Prussia Cove, 529. 



Quin, anecdote of, 453, 459. 



Railway, South Devon, 427, 

429^ 457, 464. 
Raised Beach, 542. 
Raleigh, Sir W., 421, 425, 450, 

458, 461, 519. 
Ramehead, 476. ' 

Rapparee Cove, 567. 
Raven, legend of, 431, 531. 
Restormel Castle, 509. 
Reynolds, Sir J., 482. 
Rialton Priory, 511, 545. 
Ringmere Down, 435. 
Ro<£e, 512 ; rocks, 512. 
Rockham Bay, 571. 
Roundham Point, 439. 
Roan Langhome, 515. 



St. Austell, 513, 525. 

St. Benet, 511. 

St. Blazey, 508. 

St Burian, 536. 

St. Columb Major, 544 ; Minor, 

KAA 

St. Enodock, 546. 

St. German's, 495. 

St. Ives, 544. 

St. John's in the Wilderness, 

424. 
St. Just in Roseland, 515. 
St. Keyne's Well, 504. 
St Mary's.Church, 444. 
St. Mawe's Castle, 521. 
StMemon's,493. 
St Michael's Mount 532. 
St Kectan's, 549 ; beacon, 510. 
St. Neot's, 506. 
St Nicholas Island, 475. 
St Peran's, 516. 
St Stephens, 494. 
Saloombe R^s, 417. 
Sallee Rovers, 462. 
Saltram, 481. 
Sandbridge, 449, 451. 
Sandhills of Hayle, 529. 
Sea Anemones, etc., 441, 443, 

444. 
Sea Beaches, ancient ^2* 
Seaton, 414. 
Shaldon, 429. 
Sharpham Park, 449. 
Sheviock, 495. 
Sidbury Church ; HiU,417. 
Sidford, 417. 
Sidmouth, 416 ; churches, sea 

wall, title of, excursions, 417. 
Simonsbath, 576. 
Sithney, 538. 
Slapton Lea Sands, 417. 
Smallmouth, 567. 
Smiihick, 519. 
Smuggler's Lane, 429. 
South Brent ^^3. 
Southcote, Joanna, 421. 
Southdown, 414. 
Soulhey, R., 427, 521. 
South Hams, 457, 482. 
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Spanish descent, 535; lineage, 
525. 

Spinstere' Rock, 430. 

Stamford HOI, 553. 

StanboroQgb Camp, 452. 

Starcross, 425. 

Start Point, 455. 

Stei^en, Ebig, 540. 

Stoke, 557. 

Stoke Damerel, 476. 

Stoke Fleming, 455. 

Stokenham, 455. 

Stonehonse, chnrches, 475; ma- 
rine l)arrack8, 467 ; population, 
476; military hospital, 468; 
navfd hospital, 468; Rojal 
William Yictoalllng Tard, 467. 

Stream-works, 514» 

Snlnnerged forest, 439, 572; 
wood, 498. 

Superstitions, Cornwall, 499, 512, 
514, 542 

Superstitions, Devonshire, 433, 
436, 484. 

Sutton Pool, 466. 

Sweno, 423. 

Sydenham, 492. 



Talland, 498. 

Tamar, River, 491. 

Tamarton, 491. 

Tapestry, ancient, 494. 

Tavistock, abbey, churches, ex- 
cilrsions, 435. 

Tavy, the river, 491. 

Teign, the river, 429. 

Teignmouth, 429; bridge, 430; 
dene, 429 ; churches, 431 ; 
excursions, 432, 437 ; light- 
house, 430; title of, 432. 

Thankes, 486. 

Tillie, Sir James, 492. 

Tintagel Church, 549; Castle^ 
550. 

Tolmen, 518. 

Tol Pedn Penwith, 540. 

Topsham, 424. 



Tor Abbey, 444. 

Torbay, 439. 

Tor Mohun, 444. 

Torpoint, 486. 

Torquay, churches, walks, and 

rides, 438. 
Torridge, River, 541. 
Torwood, 442. 
Totness Castle, church, title of, 

448. 
Toup, Jonathan, 544. 
Towan^ 529. 
Townstall, 451. 
Travel, difficulties of, 521. 
Tregeagle, legoids of, 512, 514. 
Tr^oss, 512. 
Tre^otlman, 515, 523. 
TreUtwney, 529. 
Trelawney House, 503. 
Trematon, 494. 
Trenant, 498. 
Trentishoe, 569. 
Tre, Pol, and Pen, 492. 
Trerice, 545. 
Tresilian, 515. 
Treskinnick, 547. 
Tresparrot Head, 548. 
Trethevy Stone, 505. 
Tretown, 547. 
Trevena, 549. 
Trevose Head, 545. 
Trewry, Mrs., of Place, 508. 
Truro, 515; churches, 516. 
Tywardreth, 609. 



Ugbrooke Park, 432. 



Valley of Rocks, 578. 
Viaducts, 457, 458. 
Victoria, Queen, 494, 536, 541. 
Vincent, St., Lord, 440. 



Wadebridge, 546. 

Wager, Sir C, 498. 

Waldon Hill, 439. 

Wallisthe circumnavigator, 546. 
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Warbeck, P., 540. 
Warldgh, 492, 
Warieigh Oak. 492. 
Warren, the, 424. 
Watcombe, 443. 
Watermoutb, 567. 
Watton Court, 450. 
Week, St. Mary, 547. 
Wembury, 457. 
West Beacon, 422. 
Whitesand Bay, 540. 
Widdecombe in the Moor, 436. 
Widemouth Bay, 548. 
Wildersmouth, 565. 



William lU., 421, 432, 437, 440, 

454; IV., 454. 
William's Grave. 523. 
Winnow, St., 509. 
Wish Hounds, 432. 
Withycombe, 424^ 
Woodbury Camp, 426 ; CasUe, 

452. 
Wood, Jasper, 511. 
Woolborough, St., 432. 
Woolcombe Sands, 572. 



Yealmpton, 457. 
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Stanfbrd's Ghiid»-Book Advertiier. i 

AMERICA 

II TIE STEKOSCirE. 

This wonderfhl aad extraordinary Series of Pictures is now 
ready ; they comprehend the wildest and loveliest portions of 

this world-renowned Scenery. 

In Leather CaMe, Price £7 78. the Set 

Specimeru sent (Niagara if desired) free by post, 18 stamps each, 

*«* As a proof of the high oiudity and beauty of the above, 1000 Dozen 
were sold on the first day of their usae. 

EXPORTERS AND TRADE SUPPLIED. 

Post Office Orders (crossed Union Bank of London) payable to 

OEOBOB SWJlN Nottaob. 



** Up, Guards, and at ihemV'—Duke of Wellington. 

TBTE 

FIELD OF WATERLOO 

IN THE STERE08C0PL 

This spot, so renowned in European history, is now secured 
for the Stereoscope. The set of Twelve Views comprises all 
the chief points of this memorable field, and each picture has 
a most interesting description at back. 

Price £1. 18. the 8et of Twelve, 

COLOURED. 

Every Englishman should possess these graphic mementoes 
of the greatest battle of his countrymen, fought by a General, 
who, in the eloquent words of Lord Brougham, " never retreated 
but to eclipse ^e glory of his advance." 

STEBEOSCOPIC VIEWS OF LONDON, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. . 



54, Cheaptdde^ E.C. ; ft 313, Oxford Street, W. 



Stenfbrd% Chdde-Book AdT«i1ii«r. 
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STANFORQra 
SERIES OF POCKET OUIDE-BOOES. 

" We hare great pleasure in recommendinff these books, and consider 
tM th«r ^ oredit, on the whole, to both authors and pabtt8hefl9."~Pr«fi^ 

*' NmI IHUe Qoi4« Books, well printed, and so well written as to be good, 
readinff, apart from travel, while they are, at the same time, Aimished with 
maps. Itineraries, and practical information for travellers." — Examiner, 

PABIS. 

A New and Revised Edition, containing instructions 
on Routes, Hotels, Bestaurateurs, Publio Conveyances, Police 
Begulations, Tables of French Money and Measures, a short 
History of Paris, its GoTeram^nt, Pnblio Buildings. Ecclesias- 
tical Edifices, Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs 
of Paris, &c., &o., with Plans of Paris, its Environs, and a 
Frontispiece. Price 3«. 6d. 

*' This is better than Galignani's well-known Ooide, becaase it is handier 
and cheaper, without sacrificing anything that can be of nse to the 
traveller." — Critic. 

** A workmanlike affair/'— /5>>«cfa<or. 

CHiJmL ISLAH9S. 

A New Guide to JaRSBT, Gurknbey, Sark, Herm, 

Jethou, and Alderney, with Notes on their History, Geology, 
Climate, Agriculture, Laws, <bc., hj F. F. Dallt, Esq., of 
Guernsey, with a General Map. Price Ss, 6d, 

■ This is tl|e best guide we have seen." — Spectator^ 

A good guide for visitors." — Gtienue^ Comet, 
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CATHEBSALS OF ENGLAND ANB WALES. 

A Guide to the Cathedrals of England and 

Walks, witl^ their History, Architecture, and Traditions; 

Notices of ^eir eminent Ecclesiastics, and the Monuments of 

their Illustrious Dead ; and short Notes of the Objects of 

Interest in each Cathedral City. By Bev. Mackenzie Walcott, 

M.A. Price 28, 6d, 

*'A o^i^ap and portable Qat^rsl Qnide; terae, oltar, and filitbftll; 
based on good and recent aathonties.** — Athtmeum, 

** A comprehensive and handy little mannai, and one which was mnoh 
wanted." — Enghek Churekmam, 
" Sii^golf^y.^ee ftom errors." — Ouardiaut 
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The foUowing Catalogues issued by 
EBWABB STAHFOBB, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Indicative of the character of his Stock, may he had upon 
appUeation, or per Pott for one Stamp, 

1. Catalogue of The Obdnanoe Maps, published 
mider the saperintendenoe of Lxextt-Oolonel James, 
B.E., Superintendent of the Ordnance Surreys. 

d. Catalogue of The Geolooical Maps, Sections, 
and Mbxoibs ot thb Geological Subvst of Gbbax 
Bbitain AMD Ibelamd, Under the superintendence of Sm 
BoDEBiOK I. MuBOHiBON, Director-Geueral of the Geo- 
logical Surreys of the United Kingdom. 

3. Catalogue of the best Geolooical Maps of 

various parts of the World. 

4. General Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, Charts, 

Plans, <fec., English and Foreign, including the Tbioomo- 
METBiCAL SuBYETS of yarious States. 

5. Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, and Plans, engraved 

under the superintendence of The Society fob the 
Diffusion of Useful ENOWLBDas. 

6. Catalo^e of Charts, Plans, Views, and Sailing 

Directions, &c., published by order of The Lords Com- 
missioners of The Admibalty. 178 pages royal 8yo., 
price 1$. 6(2. 

7. Catalogue of the Plans, Maps, and Drawings, 

issued by The Wab Depabtment, and sold by Edwabd 
Stanfobd. 

8. Catalogue of Educational Atlases and Maps, 

recentty published by Edwabd Stamfobd. 

9. A List of Publications on the British Colonies 

and the United States, selected from the Stock of Sdwabd 
Stamfobd. 

10. Johnston*s List of Geographical and Educational 

Works, comprisinp^ Atlases, Maps, Globes, &o,, wM 
wholesale and retail by Edwabd Stamfobd. 

11. Catalo^e of Guide Books. Maps, Plans, Dic- 

tionanes, Conyersation Books, &o,, for Tourists and 
Trayellera. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

€mk k ^nrtmanteati 3^ainifiirtama 

LONDON. 



CITT BSAKCH, 5, CHEAPSIDE, 

TJu Oomtr of 8t. PmX* Ohurehyard, 
ESTABLISHED 1683. 



HOLBOBN BBANCH, 49, HIGH HOLBOBN, 

ESTABLISHED 1780. 



WEST-Ein) BBANCH ft MANUFACTOBY, 

4, TICHBOBNE STREET, FtOCADILLT, 

ESTABLISHED 1810. 



• 8$ip|N?d*.t Gtaifte-Be^ Mf^r^mp. 

STANFORD'S ATLASES, 

i6o(ietfi for t^e JBiffuision oC ^iseful itnotolelisei 

Cotneted to tJie Resent Time, 



THB COMS»IiEl?2 ATLAS, 

ANCIENT A8 WELL AS MODEBN. 

325 Oolonred Maps Mud Pluis, imA lalibubelical Index to more 
than 25,000 Places. In One Volome, half-russia, £9, 10«. ; in 
Two Volumes, half-morocco, j£10. 

THE GEinSBAL ATLAS, 

VHE FAllttLT ATLAS, 

80 Coloured Mi^, niAh Indeac, hA]£>i]»OK>a9o, dSS. 8f . 

%* The Family AtlM has been selected for general use and reference, 
bnt pnrchaaers ean form their own Atlas, with or without the Index to 
Places, and have it bound in their own style, on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

'mm OY4?LOFiEI1»AK ATli^Af^ 

89 Coloured Maps, with Index. Half-bound, £1, 1». 

%• This is the Companion Atlas to the National, En^iih, and other 
Cydopedias. 

ATLAS OF INBIA. 

Btfdsed hy Josor WhiBxb, E^q^ XS^ogi^pher to the Hon. £. L 

LONDON : 

Edward Stanford^ 6^ Charing Cross, S.W. 



8 Stanfinrd't Gnide-Book AdyertiBer. 

STANFORD'S EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, Ac. 

MODERN. 

The HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. Thirty Maps. New Edition, enlarged, with Index. 
Price 12«. 6d. 

The. JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN 

• GEOGKAPHY. Fourteen Maps, with Index. Price 7». 

CXiASSICAL. 

The HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, with Index. Price 12«.6rf. 

The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY. Eleyen Maps, with Index. Price 7$, 

GZJU3SICAL AND MODERN. 

The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-two Maps, with Indexes, 
half morocco, gilt edges, £1 lis. Qd. 

The SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and 

MODERN GEOGJIAPHY. Twenty-five Maps, with In- 
dexes. Price 12«. Qd, 

SCHOOL GLOBES. 

36 inches in Diameter. 

Solid Black Frame, Iron Meridian, and Brass Quadrant, each 
£12 108. 

18 inches in Diameter. 

Strong Black Frame, with Brass Meridian, per pair £7 7$, 
Ditto, wWi Iron Meridian, per pair £6. 

12 inches in Diameter. 

Strong Black Frame, with Brass Meridian, per pair £B 168, 6d, 
Ditto, with Iron Meiidian, per pair £fl 15s. 

OLD GLOBES RE-COVERED WITH MODERN MAPS, 
and the Brass Work cleaned, at the following prices : — 

18-inch, per pair £3 Ifi 6 

12-inch „ 1 15 

9-inch „ 1 7 6 

LondoiL : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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KEATtNQ'S COUGH LOZENQES. 

A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR COUGHS, 

Colda. HouHDsM, ud othsr AffHtlotii of th« Thnwt ud Chsft. Is 
iDnl^eut CDnansiption. Agthmii, Ite., Ihey an nolUliag. Bsina tnt 
ftamaTnThDrtriiringndleDt, Ihej mir be Ukaa bj the mast d^oala 
femiOs or the yoDiiEeatihlld. 

Prepuvd ud Sold in Boisg, le. IM. ud Tim, 9b. M., 4a. M., ud 
lObU.euh, bjTaoHii KmTiHa, Cbemiil. Jio.. J9. Bt. Pinl'a Chnrob. 
Tud.Londan. Ket4ll b; eU DrnggisU ud PUsnl Madbine Tendon Id 
the World. 

N.£.— ObiensChe vordg "SEATING'B CODOH LOZENQES" •» 
•ngnTBn on the OoTemmeDt SUmp of euh Box, wllhoDt whloh nuu 

KEATINQ'S COD LIVER OtL, 

PALE NEWFOUNDLAND— PERFECTLY PURE— 

Doui; tutelBBB. and ftve from ■dulteratlon of taj kind, having been 

SToMFioB.qf Gayiand St ThoniMe Hoapiula, who, in the^rf"of 
the lata Da. PB»iax, nj, that "The finest oil !• that moBtdeTold of 
FolOHr, odour, Kadltavrm*-," charBoters this wU] be fonnd to poaaeaa in a 
Ugh degree. HilU-plnti 1b. 6d^ Picta 9*. Sd,, Qnacu 4a. «d., and fiTS' 
pint Bottles IOb. Sd., Imperial Meaenre, 

KEATINQ'S PERSIAN INSECT POWDER. 

UNRIVALLED IN EXTERMINATING MOSQUITOES, 
Fleaa. Bugg, FHe*, Beet1eB,Cookraachea, andeTarr deaarlptlon of laiact 
. . .- '--'- -^dPonltrr; prolBotBolothg, lie., from Mothe. OnlT 

.•at Ufa. Sold in PaolietB. Ig,, 3,. «d., and 4a. Dd. 

roe 1>T Post, for 14 or 3d Foatage BtBmpa. 
,— SEE THAT THE NAME IS ON KTEBY PACKET. 



Ii^miotu to Sob 



Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
79, SI. FAUI/S OHUBCH YABD, LONDON, E.G. 
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MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 

PublUKed by Edwabd Stanfobd, 6, Charing Crois^ S.W, 

ENGLAKD AND WALES. 

ENGLAND AND WALES.— Road and Railway Tra- 

▼elling Map, on a scale of 13 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42, 
folly coloured, in case. Price B». 6d, 

ENGLAND AND WALES. — Pocket RaUway Map. 

Price, folded in cover, 1«. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 

ORDNANCE GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES Scale, one mile to aa inch. Price of each Division, 2m. in 
sheet; mounted, in case, 4« d<2. 

*»* Key Maps and Catalogues on application. 

WALES.— Road and Railway Travelling Map of North 

and Sonth Wales. Priee, folded in a eorer. Is. ; mounted, in case, 2s. fid, 

ISLE OF WIGHT.— Standard Map, showing the various 

?oads, and containing a list of the most remarkable places of intereit. 
rice, folded in cover. Is. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS.— Popular Map of Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Sark, Aldemey, &c., with a general Map of th^flhannel. Price, 
fcMded, in eover, Is.; mounted, in Case, St. 

jotfiiAin). 

aOOTTAlTO.- Hoad and Railway Travelling Map, Mik 

the Coach Roads. Hallways, heights of Mountains, Bivers, Canals, 
&c., in case, 3s. dd. 

SCOTLAND.— Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded itt 

cover, U* ; mounted, in ease, 8s. 

EDINBURGH.— Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, 

Is * mounted in case 2s 

ENViRONS OF EiDINBURGH.— Popular Map. Price. 

folded in cover, Is. ; moimted, in case, 2«w 

IRELAND.— Road and Railway Tmvellin|[ Map, with 

the Coach Beads, Railways, Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mounndna, &o. 
Price* in ease, 3s. 64, 

IRELAND —Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded in 

cover. Is. ; mounted, in c«se, is. 

DUBLIN. — Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, Is. ; 

mounted, in case, 2s. 

ENVIRONS OF DUBLIN.— Popular Map. Pric*, 

folded in covef , Is. ; mounted, in case, 2f . 

OSNTAAL EVEOPR 

CENTRAX EUROPE.— Davies's Map, showing all the 
Railways and Btoilons; mounted in oMe, fSbw 

SVinratD'S Catslogoe of Maps sad Botto fu T^aziiti^ nay b« 

Jiad upon application. 



Banored from 69, Strand, to fi, Chuing CrosB. 

THE POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF GOAT, 

Treightl8OT.,priM 40»; »U Silk, 60a., ensUj folded for 

tfie Pocket or Knap»ck. 

MtamreiMnt— Length, and tiit round Ohtit. 

Leggings 10b. 6d. axA 15b. 6d. per pwr. 

E]!TA:pSACES fob TOTTEISTS, 18b. 6d. 

EBMX8T0K & SOJf, MaatetpiMfeta, 

6, CHARINQ CROSS, S.W. 
roH Qgk4 Ordtri payable «t tJu Charint Crow Brtunh. 
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FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT 

AGENCY. 




6, CHAEING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 



BRITISH SUBJECTS who are preparing to ^isit or trayel 
on the Continent, may be sayed much trouble and expense hj 
obtaining FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS through EDWARD 
STANFORD'S Agency, 6, Charing Cross, London ; whose expe- 
rience and loDg established arrrangements enable him to ensure 
Passports, in proper form, and duly vU^d, without personal 
attendance. He mounts the Passport, which is good for life, 
on Muslin or Silk, in Roan, Morocco, or Russia Case, to prevent 
ii^ury or loss, as well as to lessen delay in undergoing exami- 
nation abroad. Residents in the country can have Passports 
obtained, completed, and forwarded by post. 

For further particulars, including the Forms of Application, 
Cost of Passport, Visas, <fec., <fec, see Stanford's Passport C^- 
cular, which will be forwarded per post on application. 

Edwabd Stanford has on sale at all times the best English 
and Foreign Maps, Hand Books, and Railway Guides, Pocket 
Dictionaries, and Conversation Books. 



London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Crois, S.W 
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VISITORS TO LONDON 



WILL FIND 



MOORE'S PRIVATE HOTEL 



AND 



]B(DAm]lDm® IHI(DIUSffi9 

No. 30, NOBFOLE STREET, STRAND, 

The most central position in London, 
being situated contiguous to the City, West End, 
Theatres, Pbincipal Places op Pubuo Amuse- 
ments, Bailways, &c., &c. 



Bed and Breakfast .. •• 3s. 6d. 



JllPAI&VISlBVS 1ST 8iinnpi< 



30, N0B70£E STBEET, STRANB. 



u Steated'B Gwdt^lMk Aivwrtunh 



STANFORD'S SERIES OF 

LARGE LIBRARY MAPS, 

BBHUSKHTIHa 

EUROPE, AUSTRALASIA, ASIA, AFRICA. 

AND AMERICA. 
CmututUi iy Aiax. Sum Jobmston, F.S.a.3., T.B.SJE2. 



'^^^k^iAM^s^i^/«M^^^^^^w«^«^^^%^v^%/> 



ENGRAVED IN THE FINEST STYLE ON COPPER PLATES. 

Size of each Map, 65 inches by 58. 



^Mtf^Atf^tfM^^M^^^^^^^i^l^^^^^^V^^^tfl^^ 



The pnbHcatiDn ofihitnnilbnn series of Large WaU Maps, representing 
the Great Terrestrial Divisions of the Olobe, has been oudertaken in con> 
sequence of the defective state to which age and Geographical progress 
hare reduced previous works of the same class. The best Sets of Wall 
Mliips now In use, were chiefly engraved at the beginning of the present 
oentnryi and amidst the correetiotts which they have undergone to meet 
prominent political changes or new discoveries, the bygone period of 
their production still remains necessarily too manifest. 

The Publisher has undertaken the series now advertised, in gratefol 
appreciation of the high patronage with which he has been favoured, and 
with a desire to be enabled to supply WaB Maps of the Great Terrestrial 
Divisions, suitable for Libraries, Offices, or Glass Rooms, and creditable 
to the pretent state of Geognphioal Soience and Art. 

EXJBOPE. 

The boundaries of all the Independent States, even the smallest, and 
the sub^visions of the larcrer Continental States, are all distinctiy 
shown ; particular atteatioo hio been ^ven to the delineation of the 
Bailways, and the Lines of Submarine Telegraph are inserted. It dso 
includes the whole of the Southern Shores of the Mediterranean. 

AUBTBAIASIA. 

Delineating the Colonies of New South Wales, Yictoria or Port Philip, 
SHrth Awfralia, and Western Australia, di^ded into Cottntleo; wllbtlU 
Moreton Bfty and Ndrth-Eastem Districts, as well as all the discoveries 
towards the interior, including those of the North Australian Expedition, 
and of the recent explorations in the south and west. Tasmania and 
New Zealand are shown in their relative position to Australia, and 
the latter contains various improvements over former maps. New Cale- 
donia, at present occupied by the French, New Gqinea^iod a^aoent pttrts 
of the Afnatfi? A w^ip «U g o, are also ineluded. 

Each Map, price, fall coloured, and mounted in a cloth eau, 
jB8; in morocco,- Bv&, fvr Sfowm tB , or-4to. /or Vihrary table, 
£9 18f. 6d.; on roller, vamiehed, £3,; on spring roller, £(i, 

IiOBdoii^-'iSiftwai4 Staailorc^ 6y Ouurinir Cross^ &W. 



Staaftrd't Ghdde-Be<d[ AdyertiMr. i^ 

YiBiTOBS to the Sea Sids, md othtrs expoaad to the scorehing 
ray9 of ttie Sim, and heated partioles of dust, will find 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR 

a most refireshing preparatioa for the Complexion, dispelling 
the cloud of Umgaor and relaxation, allaying all heat and 
ijTitability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration, 
aiio eradicated by its application, and gi^e place to a healUij 
clearness and purity of Complexion. In cases of sunhnm, or 
stings of insectt, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 
Price 4f . 6d. and Sa, 6d. per botOe, 



The heat of the summer also induces a dryness of the hair, 
and a tendency to its falling off, which may be completely 

obviated by t^e use of 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the 
Hair, and as an invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 
The prices are 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small,) 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 



Nor can we be too careM to preserve the Teeth from the 
deleterious effects of Vegetable Acids (an immediate, cause of 
tooth.ache), by a systematic employment, night andmomiag, of 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO^ 

OB PEABIi DENTIFBICE, 

White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant 
exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness 
frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy 
firmness, and to the breath a gratefhl purity and frtigranoe. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Sold l^ A. Bowlaiid ft Soils, 20} Hatt(m 0ard6% Iicmdcm, 

And k^ Ohtmut9> oM P^umert. 
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GEOLOGICAL MAPS FOB TOUBISTS. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MURC HIS ON. — GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 

ENGLAND AND WALES, with all the Railways, accord- 
ing to the most recent researches. Bj Sm Bodebiok 
I. MuROHisoN, D.C.L., &c., Director-General of the Geolo- 
gical Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland. 4th Edition. 
Size, 18 inches hy 14; scale, 28 mUes to 1 inch. Price on 
1 sheet, 5«. ; mounted, in case. Is. 

RAMSAY.— GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 

AND WALES. By Andbew C. Ramsay, F.RS. and G.S., 
Local Director of ihe Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
and Professor of Geology at the Government School of 
Mines. Scale, 12 miles to 1 inch ; size, 36 inches hy 42. 
Price, 268, in case ; 80«. on roller. 

** As regaxdB Maps, the novice in this Gonntry will find the guide he 
requires, in the beantifol Map of England and Wales, by Professor 
Bunsay, which contains in a condensed form the result of the laboors 
of many men continaed through half a century. It has all the latest 
disooveries, is exceUently coloured, and of a scale just large enough to 
he distinct. The smaller Map, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, is equally 
good in execution, but from its smaller scale, not quite so sernceable as 
that of Professor Bamsay." — Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 

LONDOK. 

MYLNE.— GEOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHI- 
CAL MAP OF LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 
Robert W. Mylne, C.E., F.I.B.A., &c., &c. This Map 
comprises an area of 159 square miles, and by shaded con- 
tours indicates 10 feet altitudes above Trinity high-water 
mark. Sheets, price 8s. 6(2. ; mounted, in case. 10s. 6d. 

SCOTLAin). 
KNIPE.— GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

including the Shetland and Orkney Isles. By J. A. Enipb, 
Author of a " Geological Map of the British Isles." Price, 
mounted, in case, 25«. 



For the he$t Foreign Geological Maps, see Stanford's Catalogues 
of the best Geological Maps of various parts of the World, to 

be had on application, 

London : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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